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FOREWORD 


The whole course of human history proves that power as 
well as excellence has always followed knowledge. It was 
man’s capacity to learn which gave him pre-eminence among 
all Living beings. Among men, pre-eminence has come to 
those who have the greatest capacity to acquire and use 
knowledge. Priests and magicians in ancient times exercised 
their dominance through superior knowledge and sought to 
guard U as a precious secret. They did not realise that the 
attempt to hide or restrict knowledge is self-defeating and 
ultimately leads to toss of knowledge as well as excellence anti 
power. Indian history offers many examples of how the 
people have suffered through the restriction of knowledge to 
selected groups and coteries. 

Unlike material wealth, knowledge increases only through 
dispersal and distribution. Aurangzeb had in many respects 
an extremely narrow outlook and sought to maintain his 
authority on the basis of exclusiveness, but he was also one of 
die few Indian emperors who realised the importance of 
knowledge as an instrument for the maintenance of power. 
When a scholar sought special treatment on the ground of 
having taught him, Aurangzeb rejected the claim and said, 
“IF you had taught me that philosophy which adapts the 
mind to reason, and will not sufler it to rest satisfied with 
anything short of the most solid arguments, if you had made 
inc acquainted with the nature of man, accustomed me 
always lo refer to first principles, and given me a sublime and 
adequate conception of the universe, and of the order and 
regular motion of its parti, I would have been more indebted 
to you than Alexander was to Aristotle.” Aurangzcb also 
declared that for a ruler, it was necessary to be “acquainted 
with the distinguishing features of every nation of the earth; 
its resources and strength; its modes of warfare; it* manners, 
religion, furm of government ”, He recognised that it was part 
of the training of a king to become, through a regular course 
of historical reading, “fa miliar with the origin of States, their 
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progress and decline; the events, accidents or errors owing to 
which great changes and mighty revolutions have been 
effected". 

It is interesting to speculate ivhat might have been the 
course of Indian history if Aurangzcb with his undoubted 
intellectual powers had received such training and learnt 
that Lite progress and prosperity of nations depends on the 
dispensation of equal justice to all citizens regardless of reli¬ 
gion, race, political views or social status. In any case, one 
cannot hut accept his contention that those who arc charged 
with the administration of human affairs must have know¬ 
ledge of the basic principles that govern the growth and 
decline of states and the ways in which human beings respond 
to different types of treatment. 

The import ance of such historical studies has increased in 
the modern age and become a condition for man's survival 
itself In the present democratic scl-up of the world—and 
this holds to a large extent even for areas where there is no 
formal democracy—every individual has a responsibility f° r 
the policies and programmes of his country. The interlacing 
of the fortunes of different countries through the progress of 
science and technology' has further ensured that the responsi¬ 
bility of the individual extends beyond the frontiers of his 
own land and ultimately encompasses the whole world* Since 
whatever happens in any one country has repercussions in all 
other countries, the individual citizen has thus a greater 
concern with the fate of mankind today titan even kings or 
princes in earlier times* Aurangzrb had realised that historical 
i {location was necessary for princes. Today, such education 
is essential for all citizens of a democratic republic like India. 

India's experience of subjection to a foreign power for 
almost two centuries had made Indians sensitive l<j die causes 
of the decline and downfall of peoples. As they won back 
their freedom step by sicp, they sought to enshrine the lesson 
so that there may Ik no repetition of that earlier tragic story. 
Besides, both the manner in which India lost her freedom and 
the way in which she regained it had certain unique features 
that make her history one of great significance for the whole 
world. In particular, the technique of non-violent struggle 
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developed by Mahatma Gandhi seems to offer a solution to 
one of the most vexed problems of human relations. It was 
therefore not surprising that at ihe very first meeting of t lie 
Indian Historical Records Commission held after India 
became free, a resolution was passed for preparing an authen¬ 
tic and comprehensive history of the different phases of the 
Indian struggle for independence. This recommendation 
found an immediate response from the late Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad who directed that steps should forthwith be 
taken to give effect to it. 

There were some who thought that the work might be 
executed through an official agency but it was soon realised 
that such agencies might not prove suitable for the purpose. 
For one thing, any government organisation is bound to 
reflect die views and opinions of the government of the day 
while considerations of national interest as well as historical 
veracity demand that the liistory of the Indian freedom 
movement must be objective and unbiased. For another, the 
raw materials of such his ton* are scattered throughout the 
country and often rest with men who had actively parti¬ 
cipated in the freedom struggle. It seemed doubtful if a 
government agency with its standardised methods would he 
able to draw upon their knowledge by accommodating their 
predilections and idiosyncrasies. An effort on a national scale 
was thus necessary to collect the vast amount of material King 
in government and private archives and with men and 
women who had actively participated in the later phases of 
the struggle. 

As a first step, an expert committee of distinguished 
scholars was set up under the Chairmanship of Dr. Tara 
Chand, then Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India. Its major terms of reference were to suggest ways and 
means For organising the collection of material and taking 
other steps for the preparation of the history. The Committee 
recommended that besides a central organisation composed 
of historians and political workers, regional committees with 
a similar composition should be set up in different pans of the 
country. Accordingly, a Central Board of Editors was set up 
with Dr. Syed Mahmud as Chairman and Shri S. N. Ghost 
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at Secretary, Addressing the first meeting of the Board in 
January 1953, Maul ana Aacad stressed the need for an objective 
and impartial account of the history of the freedom move¬ 
ment. With the attainment «r independence, it was both 
possible and necessary to avoid passion, for passion distorts 
judgement and action based cm such judgements would be 
against the national interest. He also pointed out that while it 
would be primarily a history of the political struggle, it would 
have to give weight to national awakening in other fields 
like literature, education, social reform and scientific and 
industrial development. 

The Board functioned for a period of three years and 
with the help of its regional committees, collected a large 
volume of material relating to almost every aspect ol the 
national awakening in India. It used not only the Govern¬ 
ment archives at the Centre and in the States, and both 
national and local newspapers, but also die evidence of 
individuals belonging to different political schools and hold* 
Lug diverse social and economic views. It also contacted 
sources outside India in its effort to make the material as 
exhaustive as possible. 

The Board rendered very useful sendee but it soon became 
clear that an ad hoc body sei up on a temporary bads could 
not complete the tvork of collecting the necessary material, 
still less prepare a unified history' by sifting and interpreting 
the data. It included both academic historians and active 
politicians and the differences in their approach were seen 
even at Lhc stage of collection of data. These differences 
became still more marked when it came to interpreting the 
material that had already been collected. It was therefore 
decided to transfer the work of further collection to the 
National Archives and of interpretation and narration to one 
single scholar of distinction. Accordingly, Dr. Tara Gbaud 
who had been Chairman of the Planning Committee at 
an earlier stage and had a special competence for the task 
was entrusted with the work of silting the material and 
preparing .t unified history ol the Indian freedom movement. 

As readers will see for themselves, Dr. Tara Chand has 
adopted a wide and imaginative approach and presented not 
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only a comprehensive account of conditions in India on the 
eve of British rule but also undertaken comparative studies in 
Indian and European history in order to focus our attention 
on the causes which led to the progress of Britain and the 
decline of India in the period under review. His treatment 
is objective and historical and he has sought to award praise 
and blame according 10 historical standards rather than 
national or racial prejudices. The analysis and opinion arc 
liis alone,'and while one ma y not accept all his conclusions 
and interpretations, I am sure that every one will agree that 
he has marshalled Ids facts with consummate skill and 
artistry. 

The story of the loss and recovery of I ndian independence 
presents one of the most fascinating subjects oFstudy in human 
history. A people with a proud and glorious past, highly 
developed arts and crafts and almost unlimited human and 
material resources had to suffer humiliation and defeat 
because they had neither learnt that strength lies in the 
spread of national feeling through all strata of society nor kept 
abreast of the progress of science and technology in the 
outside world. Their regeneration began when the humilia¬ 
tion of defeat brought about an enhanced national conscious¬ 
ness and the foreign rulers introduced the explosive forces or 
modem education and science into an ancient society, i he 
ferment which was initiated is to this day reaching every level 
of national life and bringing about far-reaching changes in 
social organisation, intellectual attitudes and even religious 
beliefs and practices. When the national awakening brought 
back national self-respect, India again became free, though 
she was naturally helped in the process by the play of world 
forces culminating in the Second World War. 

It is intended that the story of the Indian freedom move¬ 
ment will be told in three volumes of about lour to five 
hundred pages each. The first volume which is being re¬ 
leased today—two hundred years after the third battle of 
Patti pat w hich made British hegemony of India almost 
inevitable—deals with the social, political, cultural and 
economic conditions of India in the eighteenth c tin tun 
against the background of the historical processes that had in 
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In undcrtaJcmg io write the History of the Freedom 
Movement, I was faced with a number of problems. Where 
should the history begin ? One answer was: from the founda¬ 
tion of the Indian National Congress in 1885. But the 
Congress was the organised expression of a growing national 
movement, and without tracing the history of ilie rise of 
national ronsdoufiness it would hr impossible to explain the 
emergence of the Congress. When did then national cons¬ 
ciousness arise? In the Jlaming holocaust of 1857, or earlier? 
It was necessary inevitably to go back to Ram Mohan Roy. 
Bill Ram Mohan Roy was the product of the impact of the 
British conquest. The conclusion was inescapable that the 
nature of the impact from its earliest stages required study 
and explanation. 

Another question was even more difficult to answer. I had 
to trace the history of the freedom movement and not merely 
to relate the story of the achievement of independence. Inde¬ 
pendence is a negative concept. Its implication is absence of 
dependence; it has no positive connotation; it does not 
indicate the quality and character of the society which 
achieves political sovereignty after throwing ofTalien domi¬ 
nation. Freedom is more than the men- absence of foreign 
control, for it implies a society possessing certain positive 
attributes—a capacity io order its affairs in accordance with 
the will of the people, and a democratic way oflifc guaran¬ 
teeing liberty and equality to all its members. 

As a result of the British intervention in the eighteenth 
century India lost independence, but under British tutelage 
which lasted for nearly two centuries it gained freedom. Tins 
raised two connected problems. Why did India lose 
independence and what did this loss imply in material and 
moral terms ? And secondly how did India qualify itself for 
attaining freedom ? Europe had progressed from inde¬ 
pendence to freedom and it Intel traversed lliix journey in 
more than a thousand years-*—from the -settlement of the 
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Teutonic tribes in the provinces of the Roman Empire to the 
eighteenth century*,— but it had not experienced foreign occu¬ 
py 1011 and rule. India, on die other hand, had to surrender 
Hie soverngi, power before setting out on the perilous voyage 
which led to self-government, and it had to complete the 
stages of the journey in one-hit h of the time taken bv Europe. 

i appeared to me that I should explain, howsoever 
Jit y, the experience of the West in order to explain lvhat 
happened in India. I have iherefbrC ventured to summarise 
the history of the developments in Europe in the introduction 
to the story of India's freedom. 

Hie achievement of freedom by India is a unique pheno¬ 
menon. It is |lie transformation of a civilisation into a 
nationality. It is the fulfilment or na I tonality through rhe 
establishment ( >f national sovereignty. It is throughout the 
«”*** of irs advance a movement directed an much against 
the violence of the other as against the unreason of the self. 
In essence it is an ethical struggle both in relation to the 
foreigner as well as members of its own body. And where 
similar struggles have been accompanied with bloodshed, the 
movement in India, though intense and accompanied with 
much suffering, was non-violent. 

The history of freedom is a dialectic process, Its first step 
was antithetical in so far as it amounted to the destruction of 
i he old ©re! rr, Fliis is the argument of the process which .started 
m the middle of the eighteenth century and culminated in the 
revolt of 1857. The second step is the emergence of a new 
oidt-r which gradually gathers momentum during the hair 
century after I8o7, The third step is one of conflict and 
synthesis of the spirit oh lie old order and the new, of the East 
and the West, and the coming into the world of a new indi¬ 
vidual -die Indian nation State. 

I h:.\( treated this dialectical theme in three volumes, of 
which tins first one deals with the first term of the argument. 

The idea that a history of I he freedom movement ought U> 
be written emanated from the late Man Una Abul KuJam 
Azad. the then Minister ol Education, Government of India. 
MauUna Amd was a rare combination of scholar and states¬ 
man. of old-world refinement and culture and modem ardour 
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for freedom and process. He spent the greater part of his life 
in the struggle. He slaked his all in the service of lUc cause. 
All lus powers —his matchless eloquence, his balanced judge¬ 
ment, his wise counsel, his broad-minded patriotism, h!S burn¬ 
ing zeal, his pride, his idealism-he laid at the altar of India s 
freedom. Yet in the midst of the fiercest struggle and during 
the short intervals of calm, he never deviated from his devo¬ 
tion to learning. He had a prodigious memory and his mind 
was a storehouse of poetry in many languages 'riu, 
Persian and Arabic -of the history of many countries, and of 
religious lore. He was never more happy than when he was 
surrounded by Ids books or engaged in his literary pursuits. 
Freedom for India was his passion, and after its achievement 
the narration of its epic story was his dearly cherished wish. 

I had the privilege of working with him in the Ministry of 
Education for about four years and he knew of my interest m 
history. When therefore he asked me to take up this work I 
gladly accepted the offer. 1 am grateful to him for giving me 
the opportunity to accomplish a task dear to my Heart. He 
arranged to place at my disposal the services of Llircc scholar 
to help me - Dr. V. G. Dighe, Dr. R. K. Parmtt and Dr. B. 
M. Bhatia. They have all worked ungrudgingly and with 
whole-hearted: devotion. They have made a notable contri¬ 
bution in ilie writing of this book and i am itratchil to them 
for their invaluable assistance in the completion of this 
volume. My thanks are due to Shri Humayun Kabir, the 
Minister of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, for his 
support. I greatly appreciate his concern and solicitude in 
this work, for without his interest it would not have been 
possible to overcome many difficulties, especially 'Hus*: of 
publication. ! am grateful to the Director of the National 
Archives of India, and the Librarian of the National Library 
of Calcutta for allowing me free access to their records and 
books. 


New Delhi, 
January 5, 1%1 


Tara Ciiand 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. RETROSPECT 

In the eighteenth century Judin passed under the ■.way of Britain. 
Almost for the first time in her history an alien people whose home¬ 
land lay at a distance of several thousand miles from India assumed 
the reins of her government and the guidance of her destinies. Such 
an occupation of die country was a new experience. For, although in 
the past India had suffered many invasions, and from time to time 
parts of die Indian territory had fallen temporarily under die 
dominion of the conquerors, the occasions had been few and their 
duration short. For example, the Adiaemenian empire of Persia 
included the border lands of India and extracted tribute from the 
Indu:: valley; the Rushans extended their conquests over Kashmir 
and north-west India and ruled those territories for nvn than a 
century. The intrusions of the I funis, Sahas and Pah lavas were no 
more than passing incidents. The GhaznUvid do mini on included the 
Pan jab, and the Arab ruled in Sind, Beside* these episodes of 
temporary rule, India suffered many invasions. But the whirlwind 
campaigns of Lite invaders hurried the land fur a while and then 
passed away. Among them the important ones were Alexander, 
Timur, Nadir Shall and Ahmad Shah AbilaJL The only conquerors 
who established permanent empires over the greater part of India weir 
the Turks in the early Middle Ages, and the Chaghtai Mugliah 
later. 

The Kush an conquerors who exercised control over north¬ 
western India became completely Indianised. They adopted Indian 
religions, Indian languages and Indian customs. They were merged 
in the Indian society. Hie early Muslim conquerors, who came from 
Afghanistan or Central Asia, however, had a different history. The 
Muslim uliii. j and '-.rptains, : li ned men juhI mrrn bants who 
followed in the watc of Mahmud of Gbaxni, Shahab-ud-Din Ghori, 
Or Babur, die] not, like the 1 lumis. Scythians and Knshim-i, lose their 
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identity in India. They continued to adhere to their religion .md 
retained muds of their culture. Hut they chose to stay jnyntanenlly 
in this country, broke with their foreign moorings, and cast their tot 
With the Indian people, Practical needs of life compelled them w> 
enter into increasing soda] relations with their subjects. Under the 
pressure uf the new' environment, and in Use interests of administra¬ 
tion, they' modi Red their own notions of government, law and order. 
They shed many of their foreign manners and customs, and absorbed 
dements of Indian life and culture. India was enriched by the 
addition of a new religion to her repertory of faith*, and the variety 
of her multicoloured civilisation was diversified by the infusion of 
new elements. 

Titus, although Muslim conquest brought about many political 
and t uJtural cJwuigrs in the auciriU societies of India, much of the 
foundation and structure of her old culture remained, The Indian 
peoples gave much to the new-comers and received a great deal in 
return, They learnt the new social ways introduced by the coo- 
querors* The impact of Muslim religion with its emphasis upon strict 
monotheism and egalitarian philosophy of social organisation evoked 
reaction;, and the Hindu religious and social systems were stirred by 
movements which brought about an approximation of altitudes and 
practices between the two. The languages and literatures of the 
Muslims exercised n pervasive influence on the speech and writing of 
the Hindus. New words, phrases and literary forms took root in the 
soil and new motifs and themes enriched their thought. A new literary 
language was evolved and many of the Middle Indo-Aryau dialects 
bles?cimed into modem literary languages. In architecture, painting, 
music and the minor arts, profound changes occurred and new itylc* 
mode tlicir appearance iu which the cl r incuts of both were fused. 'fhc 
process which hud begun in the thirteenth century continued for five 
hundred years. 

In the sixteenth century Babur overthrew’ tire Afghan dynasty of 
the Lodi family. His successors identified themselves closely with the 
interest; of India and followed, on the whole, policies winch gave u 
great impetus to the tendencies of political unification and cultural 
harm any. The expansion of the Mughal empire over the greater parts 
of India had profound coaseqncnt.es. It Jlraiii-tollered the ancient 
tribal principal ides and .mtonmnous states. It reduced the old plura¬ 
lity of political unit;, whose autonomy was limited from time to time 
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by the uverlnrdship ofaucb empires as that of the Mauryas, Kuihans 
ut Guptiis, into the near unity of an empire directly administered 
j from the centre, leaving a fringe of semi-independent rhfeftatnrio 
and a sprinkling of feudatories and dependencies on the border. 

The Mughal emperors and their great functionaries were 
enlightened patrons of art and literature. Modem Indian 
languages like Braj, Avatlhi, Bengali, Marathi and others, which had 
become vehicles oi reformed Hinduism, and organs of the cull of 
bhakii (the religion ofiovc and service), received the stimulus of royal 
favour. The courts of the emperor and lus provincial governors 
became centres of art and culture. The Hindu rukrs of the bill states, 
Rajasthan, central India and the Deccan, imitated, the styles evolved 
under the patronage of the Mughah. 

Thi Mughal political system and the cultural ideals of India were 
founded upon a socio-eoooOinic base which, apart from modifications 
of detail, retained substantial identity throughout the ancient and 
medieval ejiochs of history. Its beginnings may be traced back to the 
first settlements of the Aryans in India. 

This socio-economic continuity is the distinguishing mark or 
Indian history. The harmony found in the many-sided culture of the 
peoples of India stems from this source. Tlius, although India hat 
many religions, many languages, many races, its fundamental Atti¬ 
tudes towards Life have persisted through centuries and millennia. 
There is a peculiarly Indian flavour which pervades the multiplicity 
of cultures during the ages. It is a remarkable tact that Lite socio¬ 
economic structure of India, which originated in the settlement or the 
Aryans -nul their assimilation of the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India, 
continued without any radical change till the nineteenth century'. 
The explanation appears to be that unlike that of Europe, India's 
racial mould was set once and for all and was little disturbed in the suc¬ 
ceeding times. This happened when the Aryan migrant groups came — 
possibly in several waves—and occupied the different regions of the 
country'. In each region the original inhabitants were absorbed in 
different ways and in different numbers, and thus in these different 
territories different social organisms were established. Rut all bore in 
varying lirjrtn ilie .tamp of Aryanism, and the traditions oner 
Tormed were not subsequently altered by racial displacements and 
disturbances. These traditions were a synthesis of the Aryan, Dravi- 
dian and aboriginal dementi in India's population. As neither 
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temporary incuraons nor permanent conquests affected to any appro 
ciablc extent the mass of population, there was no foot and branch 
modifies t ion of the traditions. The immigration of such tribes as Jals, 
Gujara, Salcas and H una* in later times did not prove more than the 
rush of little fillet* into the ocean where they arc lost in tin immensity. 

When the Muslim conquerors established their empire in the 
thirteen!h century, a new culture made its entry tn India. Then the 
old and the new met and exchange* took place between them. In the 
process a complex situation arose. 

The ethnic and economic basis of society iiiidrt-wcnt the least 
change. The village continued to function as the self-sufficient unit of 
group life. Industry and trade were tamed on without any basic 
modification of organisation or methods. Strati head on of Hindu 
and Muslim society into two classes, of tlu- privileged ruling land¬ 
owning aristocracy and the unprivileged mosses, not participa ting in 
governmental functions, persisted, Thepoliririd system underwent no 
change. I he ties which held the government and the people together 
weir scant and fragile, lor the functions of the state were extremely 
limited—maintenance of an army for purposes of defence and preven- 
tion of lawlessness, and collection of revenues for the upkeep of the 
army. Legislation was iseyond its scope, and so was much of judicial 
administration. There were no law-making organs, and civil and 
fwreonal causes were largely determined by non-official agencies. 

So far as religion was concerned, although the lower classes 
remainrd steeped in their superstition, amt die intellectuals were 
little affected, there was much of give and take. New sects and creeds 
arose among the Hindus under the influence of Islam; and Muslim 
groups of broad-minded Sufis and scholars adopted Hindu philo¬ 
sophical doctrines and method?, of inner discipline. In the creative 
fields of literature and art, there was a great deal of assimilation of 
tlie Hindu and Muslim styles. But there was least mutual adapts- 
don in the sphere of bw, 

Cultural rapprochement there certainly was; however, it failed to 
generate national consciousness, for the hard moulds imo which 
groups and communities were enveloped, did not permit them to be 
fused together. 

Ihc state did not foster this consciousness, ant | apan &0m dlc 
Contacts which grew between peoples as a consequence of living 
together In the same land, little deliberate effort was made to create 
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the sentiment of unity ; Nor did economic and social developments 
engender die reeling of territorial patriotism or a sense of identi¬ 
fication of the individual with the entire inhabitants of die both 

At the beginning of Lhc eighteenth century the Mughal structure 
began to crumble, and .ts thr century adtnmcrri the decline became 
liccdcrated. The weakness of the central authoritv reacted upon the 
economic life of ihr Stair: it* revenue dwindled, communication* 
were disturbed; industry> trade and agriculture tended to become 
localised. Centrifugal forces began to dominate, law and order were 
disrupted, public and private morality was shaken, the empire wai 
split into fragments and its power to resist the encroachments of 
Foreign and internal Foe^ wits shattered. 

It was at iliis juncture that ihr agents of European nations started 
intervening in Indian affairs. 

When in l i9R Vasco da Gama disembarked at the port of Calicut 
a new era began in die relations between Aria and Europe, The push 
and pull of the anrient rivalry between the two continents had ended 
in the fifteenth century with the retreat of die Moors from the 
Hi spunk peninsula, and a fresh push by the Turks in the Balkans. 
The Spaniards and the Portuguese in their pursuit of the Muslims 
scoured the oceans, and endeavoured to join the Christian farces of 
the West with the legendary kingdom of Prater John in Abyssinia, 
and thus by a pincer movement to crush the McritnttriOTTS of North 
Africa and western Asia. In the pursuit of their strategic aims they 
circumnavigated Africa, crossed the Arabian Sea, and appeared on 
the western coast of India* 

The Portuguese adventure had Dir-readung consequences. In 
the first place, it drove Turkish and Arab dripping out of the Indian 
waters and thus brought Ui an end the peaceful commercial inter¬ 
course which had subsisted between India and her West-Asian 
neighbour* since the time* of the Abbarid caliphate and before. 
Indian exports and imports mred to be transported in Indian and 
Asian ships. They were transferred to the Portuguese bottoms and a 
mortal blow was struck at the Indian shipping industry* In thesecond 
place, as Indian maritime activity ceased, Indian cultural relations 
with South-East Aria were cut off and die countries beyond the 
Gangedc region from Burma to Indonesia passed nut of the orbi t of 
Indian influence. The progros of Indian culture which had inspired 
the magnificent monumental achievements of Thai land k Indo-Ghina 
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and Indonesia, which had helped to rear the great empires atridinsj 
across Malaya. Sumatra, Java and die Islands of die Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago and which brought a new religion ami civilisation to the 
peoples of these regions, was suddenly terminated. 

Above all, the Portuguese advent on the Indian coast was a portent. 
A renascent , self-confident Europe, galvanised into activity by new dis- 
etweries in science, by new ideals of the dignity of man and solidarity 
or society, by new visions of material progress and national power, 
began knocking at the gates of the wealthiest country in the hast. 

But die India of Akbar the Great and Shah I ah an the Magnificent 
with its fabulous wealth, far-famed arts, and resplendent culture had 
lost its dynamism in the eighteenth century. It had become a 
medieval static conglomeration of villages, castes, clans, tribes and 
principalities loosely held together under the nominal suzerainty of 
lh«- Mughal empire. India's economy was agricultural, its technique 
primitive, its organisation circumscribed, its idm subsistence produc¬ 
tion. India's industry was organised on a small scale and designed 
cither to produce luxury articles for the use of the rich or to satisfv 
die simple needs of the local marketi money played an insignificant 
part in it. As against this. Europe was developing trans-occanic 
markets and importing American treasures of silver and gold which 
stimulated trade and industry. Under the urge of rapidly increasing 
capital, spcdaib.tlion was growing and the merchant and the banker 
were overshadowing the lauded gentry. India's intdlrct had not been 
stirred by the critical scientific movement which was ^franchising 
the European mind and provoking invention and discovery. India's 
social and individual behaviour was not stimulated by die strong 
emotions which were converting die feudal anarchic societks of 
Europe into wdl-knit consolidated nations. In Europe dm age of 
religion was passing and the age of reason was on the threshold; in 
India the outlook of the noblest minds was other-worldly, their 
highest aspiration, unity with the Supreme, 

The seventeenth century marked the zenith of India's glory, the 
climax of its medieval culture. However, as the centimes succeeded 
one another, die sun of European civilisation rapidly advanced 
towards the mid-heavens, hut the Indian iky heguti to darken, and 
ioon gloom settled upon dm land and the shadows, of moral chaw and 
political confusion lengthened, 

Portugal overstretched herself in the effort to maintain a fat- 
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flung empire- When* therefore, it became an apanage of the Spanish 
crown in 1530 it fell out of the race, Spain at the beginning of the 
seventeenth cctimry appeared lo have the world at her feet, but her 
rotten economy and narrow religious bigotry brought her into 
trouble. Small and young but vigorous countries like the Nether- 
hiiuis, France arul England, humbled her pride* Fhey tlrwt her fleet# 
from (hr seas and seized the lead, Gradually the Netherlands dropped 
out of the race and by the middle of the eighteenth century France 
and England remained the only two contenders in die field. In the 
early stages France seemed to forge ahead. Her novel and bold poll* 
cif made her influence paramount in the Deccan, but soon the 
shadow of the internal conflict, which bunt out in the Revolution of 
1789, stretched across the oceans and the agents of France in India 
were deprived of that steady tuppon From the home government 
without which ultimate victory was unattainable. The Seven Years 
War administered a decisive check to French ambitions, and tile 
field remained in the sole possession of the English. 

The English had learnt the method# invented by* the French, but 
surpassed them in their application. They took the fullest advantage 
of the weaknesses and follies of the Indian rulers and became inasters 
of the whole of India with the help or the Indians themselves. Douii- 
itioii involved responsibilities. The English had come out to make 
profit from trade; they used she revenues accruing to the coffers of 
the stale for investment in the production and purchase ol Indian 
goods which they exported. Needs or commerce and of the realisa¬ 
tion of land-revenue entailed the establishment of the machinery of 
administration. Thu# it happened that India, carrying the dead¬ 
weight of a moribund social system, yet the bearer of a rich 
heritage of art, literature, philosophy and religion, stood face to 
face with a triumphant, proud and progressive Britain, modern in 

its moral and material make-up. 

This meeting of the East ami thr West produced result# which 
were curiously contradictory—a mixture of good and evil. Hie first 
mult w;is that the Indian economy was transformed and geared to 
Britain's economy; at the same time poverty, population and pressure 
upon land increased. A vast material revolution was inaugurated. 
Secondly, the Indian mind was moved to in depths; on the one hand, 
the spirit ol questioning of authority was boro and die Western 
scientific method was assimilated; on the other, revivalist tendencies 
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were strengthened and pride In the superiority of the ancient? 
Fostered. In consequence, national consciousness wp awakened and 
w a necessary sequel, desire for freedom, embodied in m independent, 
responsible, democratic state, grew. Hut this awakening was attom- 
pimied with a sinister uprising of communal and .sectional Feelings. 
Independence From foreign domination India had enjoyed for long 
periods in the past, but freedom was a new concept. Perhaps it was 
not altogether a new concept, for Indian philosophy- Hindu, 
Buddhist and Muslim-was familiar with the idea of the inner 
freedom of the spirit. In fact, freedom was its central idea. Yet free¬ 
dom operating in social and political spheres was a new revelation. 

I he process uf this change is the subject of this Iwofc. The trails* 
formation ol India and the growth of national consciousiiest was a 
consequence of the impact of the West. But in the West itself national- 
Usm was a recent phenomenon. In the eighteenth century the phe¬ 
nomenon was confined to the westernmost countries of Europe; 
thence it spread during the nineteenth century to centre! and eastern 
Europe, and aftcnvarcfr to all the countries of the world, 

The emergence of national societies in Europe constitutes the most 
recent stage of soda] development. Europe started with feudalism, then 
in the sixteenth century moved into the mercantilist system, anti after 
the middle oi the eighteenth centtm'advanced to industrial capijalism 
and nationalism. India, on the other hand, retained till the end of the 
eighteenth century the ancient system which may be compared with 
European feudalism. Then the shock of the impact of the West broke 
the ancient mould and forced her into a process of change which 
culminated in freedom. 

Such a world movement Is a demonstration qf the fact that history 
cannot be treated parochially and, however isolated peoples living in 
different regions might appear, they are exposed to influences which 
pass from continent to continent. Consequently it is not possible to 
consider developments in one 1 country wholly apart from happenings 
in other parti of the world. History b essentially world history and 
from the time man appeared upon the earth, men have been in¬ 
fluenced not only by ihcfr physical but also their human environment. 

It IS. for tforie reasons. necessary to study tins history of Western 
societies, ; ,nd to Follow the growth of nationalism from its Ijcttiunmas 

“r ' II * ^mandirtg of the rise of nationalism 

atid eJ it achievement fil freed am in India^ 
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rr. evolution of nationalism in Europe 

Disruption of etteUnS Europt 

Nationalism appeared laic in Europe, but its roots lie deep in 
early history. Many lac tors combined to create European national ism 
bill their operation belongs to different periods. Or these, two—race 
and culiure—go back to a hoary past. Although tlic racial composi¬ 
tion of (hr- nations of Europe diffen from country to country, their 
principal element is Aryan. They began to settle down in these lands 
in the second millennium a.c. Of ihrir numerous tribes, die Greek* 
ii nd the Romans achieved surpassing success and glory. The cultures 
which they reared have provided the basis u|jgh which the structure 
of modern European life has hrrn built. 

The Greeks and the Romans were (be first Aryan settlers. The 
Greek* were the founders. The Romans spread the classic Hellenic 
culture throughout the Empire, which stretched from Scotland to 
Iran and which lasted for many centuries. The Empire was ultimately 
shattered by the barbarians, who belonged to Ary an stock, but who 
lived in the land* beyond die Rhine and the Danube, From this 
second wave of migration of the Aryans ensued consequences of 
serious import. 

The incursion of the provinces by the barbarous Teutonic tribes 
began early. For several centuries Lhe frontier* Stood intact because 
the Roman emperor* had devised a plan of defence which kept the 
barbarians back. But then internal strains and stresses sapped the 
strength of the empire and in a.d. 378 its armies suffered a crushing 
defeat at Ad rhino pic in which Emperor Valins was killed. Within a 
hundred years Goth*, Vandals, Frank* and other Teutonic tribes 
swarmed over and occupied the provinces. 

Wliili- the Teutonic tribes were battering down the Roman 
defences, another serious danger appeared, 1 he I tuns swept across 
die Asiatic plains, advanced into southern Russia, subjugated the 
eastern and western Goths and extended ihrir sway up t« the Rhine. 
Then under their great leader Attih a mighty army crossed the 
Rhine into Gaul (modem France). However, at the battle of 
Maurim us (AJ», 451}, Roman honour was saved and the Hun tide 
receded. This was the last triumph of the Roman arms, forsoon after, 
in ju>. 476, Rome fell into the hands of the Goths and die grand 
edifice of the Eternal City was laid into dust. 
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J"hc way oj'UOr the Romans had built up became uprooted. The 
ncw 'dlfe lud brought with them their own manners, customs and 
institutions, and although the renin aim of the < I aisle efilture were 
absorbed by the new people, an entirety new culture arose in 
Europe, 

In the period following the fall of Rome, the invading tribes 
settled down and tried to evolve a new order* Charlemagne, die ruler 
of the Franks, even revived the Roman Empire in the eighth century. 
Bill in die ninth century the Carol ingi an system also disintegrated 
and a third wave of disturbance* began. The Northmen or Vikings 
from the Scandinavian land?, the Slavs from the Baltic coash the 
Magyars from the east, and the Saracens from the ?oudij pressed upon 
the Teutonic *otirii« of Europe* The Vikings carried: fin: and 
sword into Britain, France and Germany, and the Slav*, who had 
I ring ro-uued over the imperial territories, settled down in eastern 
Europe* 

l he Arabs, who in tlic meantime had conquered Norik Africa, 
crossed into Spain, They overthrew the Gothic kingdoms, pushed 
across the Pyrenees and penetrated into Frame, But they were halted 
at the border by the Franks. 

Thus in frightful massacre, turmoil, and violence ihe Jbundatinns 
ol European nations were laid. In the words o! Vinogradoff, “rhe 
wh ile period of European history cm ending roughly Horn .u>. 47fV to 
a,d. 1000 appears at first sight as an epoch of chaotic fermentation, 
in which it is almost impossible to perceive directing principles and 
settled institutions,’* Tribal migrations had overthrown the Roman 
Empire; die invasions of the Magyars and the Moors, and Ulc depre¬ 
dation* of the Northmen created confusion among the tribal societies 
whi ch liad grown up in succession to the Ro man Empire. Comb Lions 
extremely insecure for life and property prevailed and they deter¬ 
mined the form in which European society was moulded in the 
Middle Ages. Everywhere the central authority had disappiwird and 
with it the system of State taxation. LaTgc social group could noi 
sustain themselves because of economic chaos. Production had 
receded, (rude had dwindled and Europe had to start afresh with a 
natural economy. Protection against violence and provision of tin- 
elriuentary arct-aiin of life were the two main problems or man. 

1 heir solution involved the growth of a new social organisation. To¬ 
wards its development the Roman and the Teutonic traditions and, 
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institutions contributed their share and in consequence the feudal 
system of society was born. 

Hist nf Jtudaltsm 

'Hiis feudal society constituted the third Europr. The first Europe, 
tumicl v, the Graeco*Roman Europe of the city states, had a life cycle 
of over twelve hundred years from the eighth century b.c. to the end 
of the fourth century a.d, The second Europe, or Teutonic Europe 
Of tribal societies, rose over the ashes of llie first Europe in the fifth 
centurv buf was in ruins by she end of the ninth. '1 bus (lie cotitiiiuitv 
of Europeati civiUsaLitui was shattered twice. The third, or feudal 
Europe, began its career in the ninth century. It gradually evolved a 
charnel eristic type of civilisation which attained its zenith in the 
thirteenth century, 

from the thirteenth century the peoples of western Europe began 
to emerge front feudalism and to develop into national states. 
This transformation was the result of a number of revolutions 
wide] i broke the mould in which Europe had been cost in tb" 
Middle Ages, and was completed by the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

The feudal organisation Came into odatencc k response to 
the three primary needs of man, name ly, ft) piplccuon for lib*, 
(») produc tion of enmmndit ija to ptoy pff l«r hndiltf needs, and 
{in ) resolution of ronci en qflirts through ethical and religious 
systems. 

Bread is necessary for die cdlfinre of man, but he dori not livt 
by bread alone. He is pressed by the claims of the spirit whose urgency 
may be far greater than that of the claims of the body. He is swayed 
by hopes and fears and strives to fulfil or allay them. In the Europeof 
tlic Middle Ages, man wanted to escape from the many ills to which lit* 
exposed him in those terrible times. His spirit longed for gentler and 
more ethical ways of behaviour. He felt aversion to social evils, and 
disgust with corruption, cruelty and violence. In him there was <mi 
urge for the fulfil mm 1 of the higher aspirations of the mind, a desire 
to vindicate his dignity and to loosru the heavy chains of social and 
political acquiescence which ttified his innate freedom. 

Thus three factors— Military, wontrauc and religious —cooperated 
in moulding into shajjc the soao-economic organisation of Europe 
in the Middle Ages. 
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It took three hundred years Ibr die system to grow tilt, in the 
thirteenth century, it reached its culmination. Then a gradual decline 
began and ultimate!)' feudal economy was displaced by mercantile 
capitalism. What happened was that dir feudal methods of p rod Lie - 
tiun proved inadequate to meet the needs of the growing; society and 
snapped the bond:, which united the working turn with thr ntvneiT' of 
the means of production. 'Hie final dissolution took place at different 
times in different countries of Europe. In England feudalism disap¬ 
peared in the seventeenth century, in France at the end of the 
eighteenth, and in Germany and Russia later. 

‘Hie essence of the feudal society was a combination of military 
service with land tenure* This was secured by a peculiar type of 
relation of dependence between man and man. 'flu superior tiridcr~ 
look, to protect the dependant and to assure him subsistence; the 
dependant pledged his services, a share its the product of his labour, 
aids, obligation* and allegiance. Because ihe need of the dependant 
was greater, the scales were weighted against him. T hr bond tying the 
two was a personal one. It recognised and imposed mutual obligations 
and created a hierarchic society. 

Tin- hierarchy consisted of two daises—the nobility or the 
superior minority, which owned the land, and the dependent masses 
—freemen and serfs—who supplied labour and cultivated the land. 
The landed aristocracy was again divided into two sections the 
warriors and die priests. Thus the three orders—those who laboured, 
Ihow who fought and those who prayed—constituted die three limbs 
of the feudal organism. 

Tht fmdat village 

TUf unit of feudal society was tit r. village, which bore different 
names in different countries. In England it wao called ’manor’, in 
France ‘scigiiieurie’ and in Germany ’grundherrstbafV. The village 
and its domain consisted of buildings, open Geld* for cultivation, 
meadows for pasture, and forests for fuel and timber. Hie village 
proper was a duster of the huts and houses of tenants, die mansion of 
th'- proprietor, if he lived in the village, and its appurtenances, 
gardens and in Mime cases a church. Outside the village were open 
lirltfi. They were divided into two unequal par!: . The un tiler pari 
was the reserve nf the village proprietor, the lord of the manor or the 
srigneur, and the larger pan was shared ainonp die lamifin of cul- 
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rival ore. The holding of a tenant was termed a virgate or yard-land, 
and its normal size was thirty acres. £aeh family of shareholders had 
a fi x' ll iutd constant share which varied from tour virRates (one hide' 
to one-half virgate (or one-eighth or a hide). But the share did not 
fonn a compact plot, and was not confined to one block. It consisted 
of a number of long and narrow strips, usually of one acre each 
(220 yards Jong and 22 yards broad), which could be ploughed in 
one day. Hie strips were scattered all over the open field. I hey were 
separated by balks or unploughed turf. Such a distribution necessi¬ 
tated cooperative tinning. hence great wheeled ploughs drawn 
by eight oxen were dubbed together for the purpose. Whrel-kss 
ploughs owned by single peasants were also used. 

The village raised .ill the crops required for subsistence— food 
crops like wheat and rye; drink crops tike barley and grapes; cattle- 
feed crops like oats, brans, and peas; and crops Tor textiles like flax. 
The system of growing the crops was based upon one, two or three 
fields. The return was poor as dir technique was primitive, and there 
was no inducement to an individual peasant to use better methods. 
Thus for one bushel of grain sown, only four or five bushels were 
cropped. 

The inhabitants of the village were; (i) peasants and workers on 
land who were freemen and serfs or villeins; (ii) artisans, like carpen¬ 
ters, shoemakers, smiths, weavers, spinners, bakers, etc; (tii) servants 
of the [nrd of the manor— seneschal, steward, bailiff or intend ant, 
and other ministerial in accordance with the it at us ot the lord; 
(iv) members of the lord’s family and his squires; and (v) the clergy. 
Hie first three belonged to the non-noble class nod the last two to 
the aristocracy. 

The peculiar relations of these two classes gave its special charac¬ 
ter to the feudal society. These relations affected all aspects of their 
lives—economic, social am! political—and were determined by the 
peculiar methods of production which continued till they were 
displaced by die growth of capitalism. In the tenth and the eleventh 
centuries, the rural population comprised mainly serfs or villeins; 
later freemen grew ill number* and ultimately serfdom was abolished* 
Each family of serfs received from die village lord l house and an 
allotment of land distributed over the open fields in snips. Besides, 
they shared the use of the meadow, dir common pasture, the wood 
and forest, and the river for fishing. The holding which originally 
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baaed on a life contract soon bec-'imc hereditary* But iltc terma 
on which it wwes held were very oppronve, In the first place, the 
status of the *erf was just s%kly better than that of a slave. He could 
nui bought and sold like «i ilavc a but he could not leave his lnrH T 

lir was hound to the soil* I The attempted to escape, feudal custom 
gave to the lord the right of pursuit, capture and fine. Nor could he 
sell or alienate his fund without permission* The relation between 
Lite producer and the landowner was based on compulsion derived 
from Jaw and custom, 

flic obligations of the serf may be grouped under three head.*— 
predial services extra service and payments in money and kind for 
die use of die lamL Under the Gru head the meat characteristic wa* 
week work 1 . He was obliged to supply one man to work ordinarily 
for three days m the week ou the lord’- ek™ane f and also to place 
at liis service bis plough and oxen for cutiivaLion, and horse and curt 
for carriage* 

Among lus extra services, known as 'boon work', were reaping, 
garnering and transporting the crop to ihe lord's manor at the dmc 
of Lhe harvest. He had to work on hedges, dykes, canals, ditches, 
roadj t bridge building and ponds: and he had to tend and shear 
sheep. 

Payment in bind consisted of farm products- The cultivator had 
to give annually a share of corn, oats, bay, poultry, cggs p fob, ale, 
honey and wax. Also he paid a charge in money or kind on heads of 
cattle —oxen, sheep, twint and goats. 

There were numerous obligations and dues to be discharged in 
cash. In the first category were taxes restraining personal liberty — 
capitation tax or poll-tax levied per hr.id and paid annually, imirri- 
age tax 'mmhf!) for permission to marry a daughter, education tax 
for consent to Mud the son to *diaol. The lord had die right to take 
puwewion of the seif’s lands on his death without children, anti to 
realise a succession lax known as *herim’ T which meant thr offer .if 
Uir beat animal in tm possession, He was also liable to tallage or 
taillr-, .1 tax levied on the family of ilie tenant. 

In l hr ucond category were thr dues connected with the holding 
ol land* Cent ww one, and it consisted of a cash rent fixed by custom * 
in case of its non-payment the holding was resumed. Relief was ano- 
llicf, ami it implied the payment of a year's rent on the death of the 
tenant by hi* successor for redeeming the land. Tithe was the third. 
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It was calculated at otic*troth of the product of the farm, and was 
payable to the Church. In addition to these three, there were a num¬ 
ber of other dues too, c.g., a lee for permission to sell a holding; 
tolls Tor the uw of roads, bridge*, porn and passes; duties on the 
sale of corn, salt, viand and merchandise; and license fees for stalls, 
markets and him. 

In addition to the payments in cash or kind were the lord's bana¬ 
lities—die obligation to grind com at his mill, to hake bread in his 
ovm, to press grape or olives in his plf'-i, to tan leather ut his tannery, 
etc. Besides there irerc taxes on cutting wood from the forest for hid 
or building, uii pasturing cattle in the meadows and no fishing in 
the rivers. 

Notwithstanding all these burdens, the fundamental character¬ 
istic of the tenure of the serf was its insecurity, for he hod no remedy 
against the discretion of the lord. Against hb neighbours hr had 
recourse to the court of the manor, which was presided over by die 
lord, but against his lord he had no redress from the state courts. 
Ills only protection was the feudal custom which had assumed the 
status of law, and the practical needs of the lord whose agricultural 
profits and demesne work depended upon the willing service of the serf. 

But the talc of the woes of the serfs did not end here. They were 
required to entertain the lord who did not ordinarily reside in the 
village but visited ii from time to time. Thr lord and im retinue of 
escorts, servants, horses, dogs, falcons, etc., had to be given a feast. 
Then on extraordinary oreaaiorw — for example when a home was 
built — stones hud to be supplied, and beasts of burden and carts to 
he provided. Again in time of war the peasants had in mount guard 
at the lord's mansion, construct fortifications, dig trenches, make 
pal hades and follow the lord in his expeditions. 

Serfs and freemen constituted the labouring and producing dosa 
of the village. Tilt' position of the freemen was better than that of 
the serf’s, They lived in better 1 in uses, which consisted of a number 
or room! round a courtyard and a garden. Their share of land in 
(he village like that of the serfs was scattered in strips, and it had 
to be cultivated in the customary ways. But the terms of the tenure 
were different. Tile freemen held the land as farmers or metayer* in 
perpetuity and on a fixed rent which could not be enhanced. They 
could not be evicted. They- could, freely dispose of their bolding, 
devise it at will or alienate or partition it. Hie only condition was 
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that the dues of the lord, viz. the fixed rent and die agreed services, 
should continue to be paid. 

Tin: Free tenants were not burdened with many of the dudes of 
the tei Is. They could leave the village if they . hose. They did not 
require the per mission oF the lord to marry their children. They 
were not liable to pay the fee given at death, nor the Fee for residence 
outside the village, nor the poll-tax. But. although the freemen held 
their tenements based on agreement* which laid down what rents had 
to be paid and what services had to be rendered* and they could in 
contras! with the serf* appeal to the court «r the king if dissatisfied 
with the decisions of the lord, in ah agricultural activities they were 
on ati equal footing with tbr serfs. They were members of the village 
community und were bound by its decisions. They were not free in 
die management of their plot*, for they had to follow the communal 
practice* regarding the rotation of crops, the use of the commons 
and the setting up of hedges. They were also required to render light 
services at the harvest. 

The lands reserved for the lord of the manor known as his demesne 
were cultivated For the sole benefit of the proprietor. They were dis¬ 
tributed like the lots of villeins and freemen. They did not form a 
compw i properly, but lay scattered among other strips in the open 
fields. The work of cultivating them was done partly by labourers 
paid in Lind and partly by the serfs, who were hound by law and cus¬ 
tom to render week work regularly and boon work at certain times of 
the senna. In this way ploughing, towing, harrowing, harvesting 
and storing were accomplished. The produce which belonged to the 
lord was earned to the market, bis land and buildings were kept in 
good order, and hie interests were well looked after. 

Nat all the lords resided utt the manor and those who dtd, look 
little part in village activities. The lord entrusted his authority to a 
body of ofFiciak who Formed an important dement in the population 
of the manor. They were seneschal or steward, bailiff, reeve, and other 
servants, The seneschal, who was in charge of a number of manors, 
had the general supervision of -vlTairs, and was the custodian of the 
customs and laws. He safeguarded the rights oflii* master, visited 
the manors and supervised the demesne lands. Hr also kept a watch 
over the accounts of the rents and services and over the general In* 
tercsti at the lord. He had control over the huililfr anil other s-rivunts 
Aiiij ministerial^. 
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The bailiff was directly responsible fc*r line management of the 
manor. He made daily rounds or the fields and pastures to see dial 
there v/m nothing remiss in cultivation and every one performed the 
task entrusted to him. He marketed the surplus produce of the 
demesne lands. 

The reeve was chosen by the village community and was an inter¬ 
mediary between the lord and the tenants. He was a serf himself 
and his main concern was with the tenant*. He was below the bailiff 
in .stilt us and functions. He w«ts responsible for collecting' rents and 
keeping accounts of receipts and expenses. The reeve was given lands 
on which rents were remitted in part or whole. 

In addition, there were a number of servants who performed 
various functions* They were uLen from the inhabitant of the 
village and their services were rewarded in different ways. 

Among them were beadles and tad men to'carry summons and 
orders, auditors for accounts and for hearing complaints, wardens 
of woods* ploughmen, waggoners, cowherds, swineherds, shepherds 
and dairymaids. Also there were the table steward, ccllarman, 
constable lor stables, chamberlain for clothes and provisions, master 
of kitchen* huntsman, forester and others. The lord's household re¬ 
quired the services of .inisarw—tailor, armourer* baker, etc. At the 
head of each occupation there was a ministerial. 

Altogether the rainisteriab formed a dass between freemen and 
serfs. They suffered front certain dbabilities like the *lt&, hut they 
enjoyed allotments of land and were attached to the person of the lord. 

The two aim* of manorial economy, namely, die provision of the 
means of existence for the village people and the securing of profits 
to the lord, were realised by the dual machinery of the manor—die 
village oo mm unity and the lord's demesne officials. The village com¬ 
munity consisted of the. group of tenants* free and unfree, who had 
shares in the land, and who exercised an effective voice in the affairs 
of the village. 

Each tenant had his fixed allotment of land which consisted of a 
number of strips. The land passed from father to son* but the 
cultivating rights over it came Into operation only when ploughing 
started and ceased a* soon as die crop was gathered. In the interval 
the plot w;i5 at the disposal of the community* Thr methods of culti¬ 
vation and the agricultural process were determined by the village 

a.'v a whole. Legally, waste land, pastures Hind meadows were the 
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property of the lord, bur in actual p rattier the community claimed 
their disposal anti framed rule* Ibr their use by the villagers based 
upon the size of the share of each tenant. The use ol forests for tim¬ 
ber, of hedges for fuel, and of turf was also regulated by rules. 

The lord's demesne had, however, intimate relations with the 
village. Its profits were derived (i) from the portion ol the land 
rented out (□ the tenants, and (iij from the cultivation of ihe remain¬ 
der with tlie ibnrd Iabout of serfs. The remuneration of the servants 
was partly mrl from the rent paid by the tenants. 

The dual economy or the village was rcllcctcd in the concept ot 
ownership of property. According in Roman ideas, property U 
characterised by an uncompromising unity: its possession excludes 
the right of all others. Rut in the feudal society of medieval Europe, 
the Roman idea was transformed. Ownership cr dominium became 
bifur filled. The same plot ofland acknowledged the proprietary rights 
of several parties. There was firstly the superior and direct right of 
ownership known at eminent domain, and in the second place, the 
inferior right of exploitation and use of produce called useful domain. 
Tims neither the lord nor the tenant could claim absolute properly 
in land. Land belonged in feudal theory to thr king, who allotted it 
amoni(sl his teuanls-in-chirf, who in their Lurn distributed it to barons 
and fid"-holders, from whom freemen and villeins belli their fields. 

But whatever die nature of the legal rights of property, in the 
economic life of the village ihe lord was a parasite. He performed no 
economic function, yet he received all the rewards. I he cultivators 
latKJUrcd on their own plots to eke out a living, but the greater part 
of their time and energy was conscripted for service «n the lands oi 
the lord. 

Tht nobility and military orgaaisatwn 

O:: its economic side, thr feudal system wai an organism ion fin 1 
production which comprised the labouring class cultivating land, 
paying rent and rendering predial service to the lords owning land 
and rtemaing control. It Wits at the Same time a military organisa¬ 
tion, a hierarchical order of vassals holding Lind from tile, feudal 
lords and rendering military service. 

The two—the peasants who laboured on land and the vassals 
who defended Use village—were joined in the manor. Both were 
.idmilted to their functions and tenures in (he same way by means oi 
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4 contract Botli had to observe the ceremonial of homage [aclcnow- 
Jrdgrmcnt of service}, and both had to take the oaths of fealty and 
obedience. Both were invested solemnly with the grant of land and the 
transfer was symbol bed by the delivery of a (lag or staff or charter. 
CJnly in the case of the peasant the superior partner in the transaction, 
namely the lord, was represented by the steward, and his tenure 
was tailed socage or villeinage. But the warrior received bis tenure 
ofland called fief or fiudm\ directly from the lord. The ceremony in 
the case of the base tenant was simple and in (Hat of the noble tenant 
elaborate* 

Lite the tenancy of the peasant, the fief involved various duties and 
dues on the part of Llie vassal. Both started with acts of homage and 
fealty* and had to pay relief on the succession to ihc holding or fief by 
the heir. Here, however* Lite resemblance between Che two ended, tor 
the negative and positive obligations ol the vassal differed from thtise 
of the peasant. In swearing fidelity the vassal promised not In wrong 
the lard, not to attack hb person> property, honour or family. But the 
undertakings were mutual. The lord and lus vassal*—knights and 
squire—lived together, ate together and went on expeditions toge¬ 
ther. and lies of affection and rcgartl bound them together. 

The feudal obligations of Lite vassal were expressed by the terms 
aid and counsel Aid included military service. The V&ml war bound 
(O accompany the lord in ids wars and expeditions into neighbouring 
lands for at feast forty day 5 in the year. He guarded his body in baft k 
and garrisoned the fortifications. He was expected to attend on the 
lord and render personal service. There were also aids in cash and 
kind—present at investment p reliefs on the change of the lord, fees 
for permission to sdl the fief. Extraordinary occasions called for 
extra aids to meet the expemt:* of crusades, to pay ransom for 
the release of the lord, and to contribute for the celebration of his 
daughter's marriage and the knighting of his son. 

The other category of duties rendering coumeL It involved 
alleluianre at ihc courts of the lord and at the special meetings of 
tlic vassal* convened to consider war and peace and changes in the 
customary rule*, I< also involved serving on tribunals to adjudicate 
on the disputes of vassals* 

The hit rardiy of feudal nobility w^ts divided into several classes. 
In the liighest irank were nobles who bore titles of dignity" king* 
duke or eari T marquis* count. They were owners of many manors and 
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they brought into battle large numbers of horsemen, iu the second 
rank were nohlcmen without official titles. Fhey would possess a 
number of villages and each would command a troop of hotxrraen. 
They were generally known as hamiw, seigneurs or lords. Next b> 
them were the knights, A knight was the possessor of a single 
domain—a village or a portion of a village. He was in the service of 
the lord from whom he held liis domain. The lowest in rank were tbr 
squires. They began as valets of knights, but later became owners of 
land and member* of the noble class. Position in the hierarchy was 
determined by the size of the landed estate and the number of fight¬ 
ing men that could be maintained. 


Tkt rfrrgy tflwf tJu Chvtih 

Besides the warriors and labourers, there was a third class in 
feudal society, namely, thr clergy—regular and secular. 

In the Middle Ages the conditions of life were exceedingly hard, 
and the general standards of living extremely low-. Production of 
wealth was at its minimum, because the level of agricultural tech¬ 
nique was primitive. "A-, (he peasant trod the soil his toes peered 
out of bis worn shoes, his hose hung about his hocks on .ill sides", 
while his wife "went barefoot on the ice so that the blood flowed." 1 
They were mercilessly exploited, and the bond servants were “being 
bought and sold like beasts, and beat with rods, and scarcely suffered 
to ret or to take breath." 1 The bailiffs of the lord frequently earned 
the not unenvied tide of aariai&r nuticirnim (Haver of the country¬ 
man's skin). Unending war and violence, bloodshed and rapine were 
ihc- normal feature of the times. The main occupation of the lords 
was war, hunts and tournaments. 

Of the three classes of society, the cultivator bad no means and 
the fighter no will for the refinement* and graces of life. The task of 
providing for tbc moral and religious requirements of the people, 
therefore, fell upon ihe clergy. They minis Li-red to religious and 
intellectual needs, and became of their piety and learning enjoyed 
great prestige. 

The organisation - i the clergy or the * hureh constituted an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy ol which tbc Pope was die head. This 
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organisation, built up of thr higher clergy, included bishops, presby¬ 
ters nr priests and deacons. The biihnp “was in charge id a diocese 
which in rarlv timet corresponded with tltc territory ruled by * l 
financial governor.’' Hr was responsible for doctrine, discipline 
.rnd ailministrauou in his diocese. He received revenues from 
endowments und disposed them. He mitdi* arrangements for the 
tr aining of priests and for their subsistence. 

In the beginning thr bishops were subsidised by the state and sm re 
recorded as its ministers for religious work. As the feudal regime 
developed they were usd nutated to royal officers. They received 
grants of hind which involved administrative duties. These estates 
were devoted partly to ecclesiastical purposes and partly to military 
service to the crown. The terms of their endowments were simitar 
to the conditions of grants to die nobility. In consequence, although 
in theory they were elected, in practice they were chosen from the 
court from among the nobility. 

Presbyters and deacons were the associates of bishops. Tin. iiist 
helped in the performance of religions rites and the second in admit m- 
t ration. - 1 

The lower clergy were ministers of local parish churches in mwu- 
hips r s ills, and manors. They owed their appointments to the roun¬ 
ders of the churches— mostly lords of estates, who endowed them with 
land*. Naturally pwsons and priests were dependants of their bcur- 
Iactors, and the bishops held no control over them* Thus the glebe of 
the Church hound Its ministranU by feudal ties to the lay lords. 

Hie monastic houses and establishments again sprung up as a 
result of the activity and bounty oftaytnen. Here men disgusted with 
(heir worldly surroundings took refuge, practised asceticism and hd 
a life devoted to religious exercises. The monasteries rendered great 
services to society, They spread the light of faith in the countryside, 
taught people liturgies, devotional exercises, and pious w.iys of 
bring. They gave expression to the corporate religious ideals and 
needs <af ihe country. The members of the monastic orders were 

* squally Ttufii belong mg to the noble cl as*- 

Although in the beginning the throe gmup were more or less 
independent, gradually they became united into one organisation 
of the universal Church which had its centre at Rome. This organisa¬ 
tion was not part of the feudal system, but it was interlinked 
with it. 
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The Church played an important part in the life of the Middle 
Ages, So far as the individual was remermed the Church ici for him 
Jib moral standards, prescribed his beliefs which enveloped his life 
in an atmosphere of religion. The important stages which mark 
man's life from birth to death were occasions for sacraments adminis¬ 
tered by priests, Daily routine wai conducted under their watch¬ 
ful eyes, through the system of confessions and penances. 

The classification of men as clergy and laity stemmed from the 
rights of the Church to confer holy orders. The Church exercised 
restraint and provided opportunities for the pursuit of peaceful 
avocations. It declared Sundays, festival days and the last days of 
the week as dayn of God's peace or God's truce, and thus tried to 
prevent continuous strife, 'fire clergy were the conscience-keepers 
of the rude warriors who feared nought besides tlir wrath of God 
and the last Judgement. Bv thdr exhortations to better life and their 
threats to close the doors of eternal felicity on those who disobeyed, 
they strongly supported the cause of law and order. Thus they ac¬ 
quired influence in politics and in economic affairs. The prelate' 
ranked with the highest nobility. The bishops and the abbots had 
their vassals and their troops of retainers who were bound to them 
by feudal ties. They intervened in state affairs; some of them parti¬ 
cipated in wars; many served os counsellors and administrators. 
The Church also attempted to regulate economic affairs. Ii pres¬ 
cribed the just price of commodities and prohibited usury. 

tty its origin and nature the feudal system implied a decentralisa¬ 
tion of authority, a fragmentation < f sovereignty. Beaum&ncar, a 
medieval jurist and an authority on feudal laws and customs, held 
that “every baron is a sovereign in his barony." Every '■ossal exer¬ 
cised the right of private war. The king had no right to proclaim hw 
decrees iu the territoiy of a baron without the latter’s consent. All 
legislation including the levy of taxes had to br mooted through an 
assize or establishment and considered in the court of the superior 
hud with the consent of the vassals. 

The dispensation of justice was also decentralised. Only criminal 
matter* in which the penalty was Loss of head and hand were brought 
before royal courts; minor cases were derided in the court of the local 
lord, ihe manor anil the village comm unit y fiiturtitincd as the local 
i eniriacifjustice. The mam.rial courts were composed of all tenants- - 
freemen its well as serf*. They exercised jurisdiction not only in 
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minor criminal coses, but ate? in civil pleas Arising out of UnJ Ilhu* 
ns and alto concerning the person of the vassal -whether free or 
unfrec. Only where villeins were involved, the decisions of die mano¬ 
rial court were final, but where freemen were concerned, the 
lonl might override a decision in tewtrial matters and the verdict 
in critnin.il cases could be revised in a royal court. 

The feudal economy was a closed system. Its basis was agriculture 
of the primitive type, The produce of cultivation was modest and 
therefore the surplus scanty. It just fulfilled the needs of subsistence. 
It was consumed by the village people, and what remained w,ls 
handed over to the manorial chief and his household. Apart from 
food crops the v illi w e produced 11 ax, wool and leather* It had to 
import salt, iron, spices, doth ami metalware in exchange for its 
grain, flax, wool and leather. The market was restricted in eommo 
ditio and limited in extent. 

The natural economy of the village had little use for money or 
capital for division of labour or specialisation there was slight scope. 
Mobility, 1x»th vertical and horizontal, was precluded by the feudal 
system. The two classes—nobles and pcasanis^-wcrc separated bv an 
almost unbridgeable gulf- Status was largely based on birth and 
wealth. Between the economic man who laboured and produced *tnd 
the political man who fought and governed there was the relation 
of servant and master, and therefore there was little scope for 
community of life rind unclcfsl3Jjdfagv 

Politically die units of feudal hierarchy were loosely linked to¬ 
gether. Each unit was economically self-sufficient anti autonomous 
in its administration-police and judiciary. The king and the autho¬ 
rity of the central government bore lightly upon the vasanJa and villa¬ 
ges, For the intermediary feudal barm* constituted a state wtdun the 
State, However, England was an exception; here the Norman rulers 
had maintained direct control over the truants of the feudal nobility. 
Xti the rtst of Europe the mitre could not iistic dir* ct orders to die u 

jeets living on ihe manors of the lords. 

It will be no exaggeration to say that in the Middle A^cs Luro- 
pran countries were conglomerations of sovereign village monarch ire, 
and that the activilv of I he village was ancillary to the military pur¬ 
poses and political aims of it. lord* But each little village monarchy 
was well organised and so long as it lasted, it functioned as an 
^fhciriU iTijtL'Iiiiir. its customs and itgulatkml vscit inirmic an 
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comprehensive and they were honoured and observed without much 
cavil, fheir breaches were pun [tilled through regular courts- Its 
organs for legislation, the assembly of die village community or the 
lord's court, consisting of vassals and freemen* acted without many 
hitches* lus orgasm ol execution, the steward* and bailiffs and other*, 
performed their fill tie* faithfully. ft* judiciary dealt out justice* 
btidi rnmimil 'in minor c;era) tod civil, according to the fccognUed 
custom* and laws wsthnui t>ring unduly Ixiaacd by personal conoid t'i- 
dnm. 

In the matter rirtrligann hot h the individual and society were deeply 
unth-r the inllucncc of thr Church. But it was exercised under itn^ 
p3riant limits, Hie Christian scriptures which [i>rnied the bans of 
the dogma and doctrine of die Church were largely books oJTedifica¬ 
tion* concerned more with the inner life of man than with hij externa! 

I behaviour, concerned more with attitudes of mind and spiritual 
grace than with the details o| conduct. They did not lay down any 
riilihi for marriage and inheritance, classification of property and 
status. The rules and regulation* which the canon law pi etui bed were 
based upon the authority of the Church, but Hikb could be challenged 

and an appeal made to the divine injunction^ rmliodird in the strip* 
lures 

The dominant feature at the feudal regime wan its particularism, 
but it was tempered by a concession Co uni venial ism. The roots of 
this iiidvcisailsm lay hi ihr. culture of die Middle Ages. The idea of 
flu- uimrs-al Roman Empire still lingered and inspired ambitious 
prince to revive die ancient traditions. The common faith of all 
European* beckonrd toward* a social and political community oi 
Christians* Fhe unin of V\ estern Christendom under the Church 
of Rome oflrrrd an ocample* Conunon dogmas and doctrines. 
Common rites and ceremonies and n common discipline and organi¬ 
sation were powerful stimuli toward* unity* They were reinforced by 
an educational system common to all the peoples of Europe, with 
one language* I^atin one curriculum of undid and international 
sc hoof, and universities. Again economic conditions were similar 
and nation si parthmlarirm absent, 

Thr hierarchic order of feudalism which guaranteed autonomy 
at different siagr* bit itself admirably to the conception of univer- 
nlisrn. Un thtfttcalar ride thr autOBOmom manor* ant! *dgnir.inrs 
owed aJlegianec to s^ter Icdfr-cem,*, e^Is and dukfS _ itfim 
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whom they held their fids; the greater lords in their turn were te- 
nants-in-chief 2 nd liegemen of kings. File kingdoms were *uppa.-<.d 
to be feudatories or the I July Roman Empire, which Charlemagne 
had revived in a.d. 800 , and which was reconstructed by German 
kings, it pretended 10 universal sovereignty, but its writ never ran 
beyond the boundaries erf Germany and Italy. 

On the clerical side the ecclesiastical hierarchy recognised t In- 
Pope ns its chief. Next came the order of the cardinals, bishops and 
the higher dergy, and then die lower clergy. Relations between them 

followed the order of the lay hierarchy. 

Tlie feudal system postulated two supreme heads—one far die 
lay government and the other for die religions order. Who should! 
have precedence between the two was a matter of prolonged dispute. 
In the thirteenth century die Pope was looked upon as the para¬ 
mount authority- But soon the position changed and the kings refused 
to acknowledge such supremacy. 

foam life 

Feudal society was mainly rural, hut tvithin the society and as an 
integral part of it an interesting development was taking place, 
namelv, die growth of urbanisation. As ultimately this growth was 
responsible for destroying the feudal system, for transforming feudal 
society and paving the way for the emergence of national societies, 
and j-i similar developments did not occur in India til! the Licgtnmng 
of die nineteenth century, it » of interest to understand the causes 
of its growth and the processes which brought about the great 
change in European itocictica- 

The barbarian invasions which extinguished the Roman Empire 
were responsible for the destruction of the Roman dries and the 
reversion of Europe to a primitive tribal ruratom. Rut when the Hood 
of emigration and spoliation subsided and the emigrant* settled 

down, new forces began rebuiId tOWn tifc 0 " ™ W fotH ™° ra ‘ 
In the beginning there was hardly any dillVrcnCe between a mannr 
.inti a town, as both trade and industry were subordinate to agricul¬ 
ture and the village was self-sufficient, the village artisan prt uciug 

the few simple commodities it needed. 

But new -areels app-artd which affected this self-suffioenry. 
The Danish invasions in England and the incunions of the tkrthmui 
in the northern countries of Europe compelled people to take shelter 
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within fortresses and castles surrounded by high waUi and water- 
filled moats. Thus war and violence were one liictor in that concert- 
nation of peoples which led to the appearance of towns. The 
second cause was the foundation of Christian nlonasicrir*. They 
became centres of arts and crafts, lie cause of the peace and stability 
which they offered. Then, some places acquired prominence and 
attracted people because they were the seats of great fief-holders 
both lay and ecclesiastical. Again geographical position—situation at a 
find, on a cross-road, on the bunk of a river or on the sea coast 
securrd advantages favourable to thr growth of trade and business. 

The life of tlie towns lay in their industry and commerce. 1 heir 
revival and progress proved to Ik the monl explosive factor in the 
history or medieval society. In the eleventh century the awakening 
started with trade. The Norman conquest of England and of Sidly, 
the rise of the Christian power in Portugal and Christian victories 
over the Moors in Spain, released the spirit of travel and .id veil lure, 
which had beneficial effects upon commerce, England, France, 
Spain and the Mediterranean were linked together, and merchants 
with their merchandise of doth, silk and wool, meed ware and arms. 
Barbary horses, oranges, citron* and wines, began to move about 
these lands. 

Then came the Crusades, They brought the rode and backward 
natives of Europe into contact with the higher civilisation of ihc 
East. These wars of religion also gave an impetus to trade- Hie mer¬ 
chants of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Barcelona and Marseille* purchased 
luxuries of the Orient at the ports of titc Levant brought thither by 
caravans from Damascus and Baghdad and from Egypt, Iran, India 
and China, and distributed them over all the countries nf Europe. 
Fairs were held and markets grew along the routes of trade and 
wherever peace and security were guaranteed by (he arms of an 
enlightened feudal lord or the sanctity of a shrine. 

Tile stimulus of trade stirred into activity traffic between village 
and town. In the early days village industry was merely an adjunct 
. I'village agriculture, hi the manor the villager built his limine, spun 
his yam, wove his doth, made his shoes, prepared his tools, plough 
and furniture- On the larger domain* of kings, chief imbH and 
church dignitaries production was somewhat more elaborate and 
involved greater division of labour and specialisation. But after the 
eleventh century circumstances changed. The peasants began to 
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cnjov surpluses of production, the revival of vz.dc brought money 
into the towns, and exchange* tjctwccn the surplus agricultural pro 
duct or the village and the products of the craftsmen of towns grew 
In thr urban fiir-rcacluflff changes occurred ai trade am 
industry developed. In the early medieval times many of the towns 
were entrenched camps or tonified enclosures 1 he English borougns 
and the Continental bourgs weft established to meet the needs o 
the protection and defence of the agricultural population from the 
pillaging raids of the Vikings. In time they attracted traders and arti¬ 
sans who settled outside the walls, and established centres of business 
and of residence. Here the merchants congregated. They increased 
in numbers and prospered. They built walls for protection, cons 
true ted churches for worship and organised their necessary iustit Lit ions. 

When trade revived in the eleventh century, two streams nowe 
across Europe—one from the Scandinavian countries in the north 
towards Cumtantmoplc, und the other between the Mediterranean 
lands and western Europe. The Italian dtie? were tire first to profit 
from this commercial revival. They became rich trod thriving cen¬ 
tres of economic Ufc- Cities with a population of a hundred thousand 
souls, rivalling Constantinople, sprang up. In them capital accumu¬ 
lated, arts and crafts multiplied and specialisation made rapid strides. 
They uwdr advances in the methods of business organisation and tech¬ 
niques of trade. Italian merchants frequented the fairs and Italian 
buLiikm financed the princes of Europe, 

Thus the influence of Italian town economy spread to the north, 
Italian Financiers, from the humble usurers of Asti to the great bank¬ 
ing houses of Lombardy, carried on their business all over Europe, 
and Italian capital invigorated the movement of urbanisation m 
the north. England, with a population of hardly a million and a 
lii^f in 1370. had over a hundred chartered towns. Specialisation, 
too, was so advanced that in Paris alone there were more than one 

hundred and fifty different crafts. 

It it true that the northern towns were at lint less populous and 
poorer than the southern towns. For instance, London, in the thir¬ 
teenth century, had 1® than 25,000 inhabitants. Nor was the 
difference between a village and a town very marked. Both were 
parts of the feudal organisation and suffered from simitar burdens 
and encumbrance*. To both prosperity and increasing drcularion 
oi money brought release from the shackles of feudal bonds. .ie 
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villager became homes of Freemen who held their lands under 
tenures which did ilih fane thnu to uhhgmTOry ^crvhxs or bind 
them to the sail. Status yielded place to eon trace. 

In the towns Lbr merchants accumulated capital and their zot 
Tor profit increjuiceh They invented their capital in money-lending, 
banking and other financial operations, in extending com merer, 
especially rxpork, in land and in industry. 

But the most important mull of commercial development was 
the rise of the freedom mo vein cat in the towns. In England the 
boroughs and on the ‘Continent the communes emancipated them¬ 
selves from the yoke of the feudal lords—both lay arid ecclesiastical. 
They gained their liberties $omctimirt by meam of straggle tiud 
insurrection—1 largely in the estates of the Church — and aL other 
times by the goodwill and cooperation of their royal or baronial 
masters, qt by diking advantage of thdr difficulties* 

Originally the town* in which the tu err hams lived were feudal 
in their organisation and military in their objects* Their lasvs and 
customs wane authoritarian, their administration idgnioriaL They 
■mpivrd restriction* on personal liberty and property and their 
system of feudal levies was oppressive ami obstructive of emde- 
Nor na the administration of juuiiiec suited to [hr needs of a mer¬ 
cantile community, Thr merchants on the Continent under the 
exigencies of ihdr budtiesa farmed gtlds and fraternities jn order 
to get rtd of their feudal burdens. They joined together and solemnly 
swore to maintain their freedom against all attacks. The communes 
were thus ushered into life, 

I hf autonomy of the commune implied the establishment oi a 
corporate body which had iu own privileged territorial law % iliffcreiit 
bom din common bw s uP the country, it;s own courts for the adminis¬ 
tration ot these lawns, its own instruments of authority itxd govern- 
tnetit, and its own tfmsmutirtn. Each rommuur was in essence- a 
municipal republic, 

1 he history of the English rnimidpalities wnl leis upri>adouj 
tliait that of the Ouiiinrnul countries* Nevertheless i£j results were 
similar. The kings of EngJutjd had, since the Nomum eofiqurri p 
endeavoured to place Iimils upon the authority of feudal harnfl fj 
;tud they willingly acrrdrd in thr demands of tlirjr bomiighs liluatci! 
™ x ^ ru demorw rsiatcs to grant them charter of liberties. The 
towns on the banml*! estates, toft did not experience much difficulty 
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in obtaining similar privilege*. Only towns connected with bishop¬ 
rics and monastic houses met with determined and tenacious 
resistance and had to wage a prolonged nnd bitter struggle to wrest 
concessions. 

By and large, the English towns did obtain immunity from Hie 
authority of both their immediate lords as well as the local represen¬ 
tatives of tin- crown in the country, namely, the sheriff** The charters 
conferred upon them a number of privileges. For example, die right 
to collect the revenue of die borough without the intervention of 
baronial and royal officers, provided a fixrti composition was paid 
to the exchequer; the immunity* from the jurisdiction of external 
courts for the dispensation of justice; the right of r-lrctmg tiuir 
(if tuiiducting their .iciniiniwiraii on , and of establishing 
thrir gilds of merchants and artisans. 

The rapid growth of the towns had a profound effect upon 
■odety. The early economy of Europe was based upon the village. 
In later Middle Ages town economy dominated vocia! life. Then 
the village was an almost independent unit of the political system i 
now the town asserting its immunities and exercising its autonomy 
became au almost sovereign republic, endowed with the organs 
of a national polity and jealous in guarding its interests in inter-muni- 
ripal relations. While feudal anarchy was receding from the rural 
arras, the towns had com? to occupy the position of feudal fiefs. In 
some parts of Europe, for hummer, Italy, they became as powerful 
as to be able to break up the unity of the country. In oilier coun¬ 
tries the rmiral authority maintained itx municipal vassals under 
varying degrees of control. 

The internal social system of the towns was very different from 
that of the fend a! manor*. The economy of the town depended 
upon Lhe associations off merchants known as the merchant gilds, 
'Hie monopoly of the trade of the town vested in the pild, .md its 
rights tvere fpiarniuccd by charter. The gild pjrcmoird cooperation 
and collective bargaining, and performed the fonriion* of a welfare 
tociety. Among its purdy economic function* was the control anil 
regulation of industry and trade; it framed ordi n a nce ? or assizes 
to fix thr prices, to prescribe uniform weights and measures and m 
regulate the markets, 

But the activities of the merchant gilds wtre not confined to 
economic afTain. In lhe beginning they partici pa Led n» member* 
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of the whole dliscn body in the exercise of political rights. Ulti- 
mntrl) they became ;i privileged community which monopolised 
all political power. They deprived the commoners, plebeians and 
workers til their share in I he administration. Thi* privileged order 
constituted xhe bourgeoisie, the middle class—the class intermediate 
between the peasants and the nobility. They exercised authority 
in the borough through the meeting of the general assembly of the 
gild or the bourgeoisie, whose main function was to elect the puhlic 
officials or magistrates. These officials constituted the real govem- 
niriit. In ihr English boroughs they were known us ‘mayors’ or 
'aldermen' or 'buildls', or in France ns 'counsellor*’, ‘jurors', 
or ’.syndic*’. Tllry madr ordinances to regulate industry, adminis¬ 
tered municipal finances commanded the militia anti look the nttfv 
sary measure for dr.-fence. Above all, they dispensed justice among 
the citizen*, adjudicating both in civil and criminal rases. 

The two main problems of the town administrators were the 
provision of food and of defence. Both involved expenditure which 
required I hr development of a financial system capable of meeting 
the heavy charges. The solution was found in the levy of municipal 
taxes—either a direct tax on die property of burghers, or an indirect 
tax «n thi merchandise entering the town. The import of ibod and 
its sale price to the consumer were controlled by regulating the 
market. Defence was cored for by building walls and moat* and 
purchasing arm*. 

The growth of trade had led to the growth of the merdiant 
gild; the development of industry prompted the foundations of 
os-j>c rations of skilled workers called craft-gilds. Their establishment 
was "imdoiibtrdly the interesting and most origins! creation 
of bourgeois ti* ilizJUiou in the Middle Ages. 1 ’ They had a profound 
influence lip r medieval economy. 

The craft-gild was composed of three classes of members—the 
masters, the journeymen and the apprentices. For each craft there 
was a separate gild and no one who desired to follow n particular 
craft could do so without becoming a memberofthc gild. An aspi¬ 
rant to a craft joined the gild el* an apprentice, and it was not possible 
for anyone to become :i master withou! fust serving as an apprentice. 
The admission of an apprentice was regarded a public and solemn 
contract which imposed reciprocal obligations on the two parties. 
Apprenticed] ip was rigidly restricted with an eye upon tin; future 
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number of mastery as also on the ground that a craft was the ex¬ 
clusive monopoly of those who practised it F The reslricticms T however* 
did not harden into cuite f because with the exception of the master s 
sons, where heredi ty counted, the admission was open to all classes. 
The term nf apprenticeship was usually long—from three to 
twelve years. It was the duty of the master to provide board and 
lodging p training in the technical processes, and whatever else was 
necessary, for the training of the apprentices, The master waft 
n^porttihle for the general behaviour and good and efficient work¬ 
manship of the apprentice. He was authorised to chastise him fur 
wrongful conduct. Thr apprentice was bound to render obedicner 
and to remain faithful to the master. He was required to perform 
servile dnrii - in the house, and sometimes to pay a premium. 

On die completion of the term of training the apprentice becauu" 
a journeyman, a worker for wages or a valet- A journeyman was free 
to travel about and join the workshop of another master and io 
another town. In the period of probation winch lasted from otic to 
three years he received wages for hi* work from the master. But his 
labouring day was long, from sunrise to sunset. 

The apprentice ur journeyman entered into the charmed circle 
of the ranters m the result or an examination or by submitting a 
masterpiece as practical testimony of skill aaid knowledge. His 
earnings during the period of probation gave him an oppoisumu 
to amass sufficient tapUal to sri up hv? independent atelier, J ho 
aspirant to mastership was installed at a solemir corestiony, The 
statutes and regulations of the society w ere read oui to him and he 
took the oath to observe them. 

Between the three da&sc* of artisans in the gild there exiled a 
real spirit of comradeship. Master* and journeymen went under 
the tame I raining and discipline as the apprentices. They worked 
together in their small workshops. They shiwd in common the 
amenities of life and were bound to stand together in their good and 
evil fortune, Ihe gild safeguarded the economic interests ot it* 
member*. It regulated perils of work, abased wage* and fixed 
the prices cif products. It ca^red for religious intermix too. It made 
arraiigcnicnts for worship ami celebrated religious pageants. It 
hdped its poor member* and those who happened to be m trouble* 
The gild acted as a court of arbitration in all disputes and prevented 
rrcoura to law court#. 
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The government of the gild was in the hands of its members. 
The fyiltl had it* assembly which met at regular intervals mid framed 
ordinances to regulate it$ ucfiviut . Some gilds had a council* rno, 
forjudging defaults and making regulations. 'Hie executive authority 
was vested in ihr wardens, ordinarily elected by tin- assembly. They 
supervised the work of lire members and ensured proper standards 
of quality. They enforced ordinances and regulations. 

The craft-gilds had originally to build up their position in the 
face of opposition from the merchants who constituted the municipal 
authority. But subsequently they were recognised as public bodies, 
vv< rr endowed with limited author it)' and regarded ns a subordinate 
department of the city administration. The importance of the gilds 
grew .it their relation - , with the municipal authority became closer. 
Eventually membership of the craft-gild became the chief avenue 
to dmemhip and appointments to municipal office, fur example, 
the mayoralty, bccimu- tlicir apanage. The craft-gild displaced 
the gild of merchants. 

The feudal system attempted the reconciliation of the particular 
and the universal. But its socio-economic basin was strongly parti¬ 
cularistic and deeply entrenched in the locality. It afforded little 
scope for umvcrsalism in social .uid political relation*. Its units 
possessed an internal coherence and liability which admitted of 
only the loosest and weakest Lies with the larger wholes. 

Though die collective life of the early Middle Ages centred round 
the isolated, atomic, autonomous village, its aspirations soared 
towards the realisation of the unity of entire Christendom. These 
aspiration* expressed themselves through all aspects of social lift. 
They gave rise to the concepts of a universal society which trans¬ 
cended climatic, racial and geographical differences, ol" a universal 
monarchy which claimed to be die apex of the political order, of a 
universal Church which guided the conduct of the people in conso¬ 
nance with its ideas or a divine will, of a universal law based upon 
Roman jurisprudence, of a universal code of chivalry, of a universal 
language, namely, Latin. They also manifested themselves in art 
and literature, in philosophy and religion, 

Dteitru 0/ jttidiilism 

Between the ideas of » narrow though intense particularism and 
a broad hut superficial universalbm there was no room for the 
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imcrmt:diate cuuccpt of a national society and n national State, 
It* emergence had to await die complete dbsolutbn or the feudal 
regime, in both its aspects—parricuhir and universal. 

The dissolving procc^ began tooG after feudalism had aiiained 
its highest development in the thirteenth century. The lactors which 
were responsible for the tmiisforniatioii of the medieval rendul 
system were many: among them the vicissitudes of population and 

money were the more tmportanL 

'Hit population of Europe hud been growing fmm the eleven th 
to the thirteenth century* Then it ceased to expand and actually 
dtdmcd because of the ravages of frequent wars, plague and pesd* 
lence in the fourteenth century* This disturbed the balance between 
the supply of farm labour and die agricultural requiretncim of the 
villages. Much arable land especially In the demesne ol die lords 
w^nl nut of cultivation, wages increased, the forced service of the 
became irksome and inefficient and die relations between the 
lurch and tenants deteriorated. 

The influx of money gave an impetus to these tendencies, flic 
lords found it more profitable to free their tenants from feudal 
service to rent out their lands to Lease-holder* or to employ labour 
on payment of money wages for cultivating the lands. I he villeins 
freed from work on the field* of the loiti obtained the opportunity 
to devote ilitir rime and energy to their own BumiL This enabled 
than tu* produce a surplus tot marketing and to acquire money tor 
purchasing commodities needed from the town. 

Thr position or the pedants improved after the thirteenth 
century as a result of momentary fluctuations, and the reappearance 
efgdd coins. Prices rose and the landlords who had converted tlieir 
rents into cash were severely hit. But the peasants gamed. 1 he loss 
of revenue and increase of expenditure increased the indebtedness 
Of the lords, and forced them to sell their hinds which were bought 
in many cases by merchant of the towui* 

The consequence* wen- revolutionary. In the villiiges serfdom 
was replaced by a free peasantry and u free labour class without 
attachment to bind grew- up. Hie village craftsman was compelled 
to abandon his craft, for the villagers began to depend for thdr 
requirements upon the town artisans who possessed higher still and 
belter technique-. Rural sodriy which tvas hared upon service 
tenure and fixed status gave place to a society founded ujKm free 
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contract. The semi-bond Jim-is became free individuals. Cask nexus 
replaced customary rights and duties. The landowning d»ss turned 
id other avenues for earning money, The growth of commerce in the 
towns offered one such avenue. Another was rrrrtted by the growth 
of employment in the civil and military departments of the suite* 
Thc*c who remained on Innd began to consolidate ibdr pfoti .md 
to tucker them for producing marketable oops mill for dicep 
rearing. In this way the entire medieval economy of the feudal village 
system w as changed. 

The medieval towns itodeTwcu! a transformation too* Thr 
typical method of town industry was handicraft production with 
lit lie differentiation of function. In the beginning the merchant 
gilds exercised gene nil control over industry* but the abuse ot 
powrjmbtriiinagemeiit of finances and part it its administration of 
justice weakened and ruined them. The craft*gilds took their place, 
established monopolies md exclusive systems, and obtained control 
over municipal governments. 

Rut in the sixteenth century the mifogildi too d eclined . I he 
nn*it significant development was that the rich craftsmen became 
merchants and employers or factors who put out the production of 
good* to workers outside town limits where the regulation* of the 
gilds did not apply. Thus die factors or merchant entrepreneurs 
WW separated from the class of hired arrisam. The entrepreneur 
class organised livery companies in oitier to control the craftsmen* 
The management by which the artisans became hired workers 
receiving wage* (or Lhetr labour and the merchants capita list etu* 
ployers is known ns the system of “domestic economy”. The appear¬ 
ance of die companies led to the break-down of urban taa lfeff* 
Tiie monopoly of craft-gilds undermined and capital wu$ 
emancipated from die shackles of restrictive monopolism. 

These development ended the isolation in which the feudal 
manor and town had suiirtimsed. "Flie town and country becanii- 
partners in buxines* enterprise ami were linked together in a com¬ 
mon social orgaiiisatiun, Self^uflFipettcy disappeared and influences 
began to pass from the onr to the other* stimulating interdependence* 

Riit fif iht Stab 

While the transformation of feudal economy was laying the 
foundations of a new society whose units—the villages and towns— 
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were merging into a larger social organism, the process was ac¬ 
celerated and strengthened by the rise of ccnrudiscri authority* 
by thr accumulation of power in the hands of the monatchs. 1 hr 
concent ration took place all along the line, bat principally in the 
spheres of general administration, dispensation of justice* and 
military mgatiisatipit* 

Feudal hm hi its political aspects was anarchic. Hie power 
of the State wm limited* The feudal lord* and the Church claimed 
large sectors of authority, and die king exercised little direct control 
over mtFU of his subject*. Only in thr case nf England the Norman 
conquerors had imposed directly their will upon all the conquered 
people. Jn inch a loriety there was little room tor legislative activity 
as custom was all-pervading. Justice wns largely private* for most 
of the courts were communal, feudal or ecclesiastical and the juris¬ 
diction of the king's courts was strictly limited, The machinery of 
central ad mi nitration wa* primitive p the officers of the king were 
rmnistrant* of his household* The army consisted ol feudal levies* 
which w f j c gaLhrfcJ under the banner of feudal dtrfsi ^ ho were 
bound to render military service in accordance with feudal custom. 
The usual period was forty day's in the year and their was no obit* 
gation to serve outside the realm. 

In these wild times when the arcs of war were little developed a 
baron in bw castle could easily defy the monarch* for sieges wen? 
expensive in terms both of Lime and money* Thus between kings 
desirous of extending their authority and the great barons jealous 
of preserving tlieir powers there was natural antipathy, and even 
solemn oaths of homage and fealty buttressed by the sanctions ot 
religion did not prevent frequent imurTtctionji and rebellions 

Hie struggle for supremacy between them continued for hundreds 
of years. Them were vicissitudes of fortune. Sometimes die king 
gained and then lie lost ground, but ultimately by the cod of thr 
fifteenth c e n tur y, the scales definitely turned in favour of the central 

authority* 

In this conic*! both the town and du country were involved. 
The towns supported die central power, foe dicir interests demanded 
die muiuirjiious of juracr and ofder which was perpetually 
threatened by die turbulence oF dir baron*- They nho provided die 
&mew* of power in two way*—through customs and taxo and 
through loans. The money thus obtained released the kings from 
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dependence upon leu dal revenues and services and enabled them to 
entertain mercenary troops. The middle doss created by town 
economy helped to strengthen monarchy. They were naturally 
hostile to tlm feudal nobility. The expansion of trade needed sale 
roads and peaceful markets and in order to obtain them they sup* 
ported the authority of the kings. They accumulated wealth and not 
only acquired higher standards of living but also developed a taste 
for culture, 'they founded schools which became centres of !j > 
scholarship, independent of Church discipline. The products of 
these schools took service in the royal administrative departments 

and promoted the cause of royal authority. 

On the Continent a section or the middle da* studied Roman 
law and imported Roman ideas of taw and order and of supeme 
centralised power into the domain of medieval politics. 

Changes in the technique of war, for instance tin* use of gun¬ 
powder. increased the power or the kings and made the tactics oi 
siege-warfare outmoded. Whde the power of the kings was increasing, 
tlic nabilitv was becoming weakened as a result oi the economic 
changes which were affecting the manorial system. Tire end or the 
process was that monarchic absolutism prevailed and feudal Mto* 
notny was destroyed. 

In the sphere of administration great departments of State came 
into being and they w ere presided over by high officials. The number 
of ministers, dvil servants and clerks multiplied and die middle 
class winch supplied diem grew in influence. 

In England lire king was at the head of the administrative system 
and either directly or through his representatives took part in the 
legislative, judicial, fiscal and executive business. Next to him m 
authority were the great official*-the Justiciar or the Chief Minister 
who was in charge of law and finance, and when this office was 
abolished the Chancellor, the Treasurer, the Constable, and the 
Marshal were other prominent office-holders. 

In the course or the thirteenth century legislation and taxation 
became the concern of Parliament which coiukwd of rejuramUtives 
of the nobility, the clergy and the middle class, and which retained 
for its upper house (the House of Lords) jurisdiction over certain 
types of cases. Parliament became the central organ fur law m. iking 
and for raising revenue for the State. Its activity powerfully promoted 
the unity of society, for its composition brought these classes into a 
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cooperative union, and its functioning affected all the subjects of 
the kingdom directly. In this way die growing activity of the State 
helped to end the isolation and self-sufficiency of the feudal units. 

Justice likewise ceased to hr a private affair of the feudal or 
communal courts. The king’s central court extended its jurisdiction 
which operated through the King's Bench, the Court of Common 
Pleas and the Exchequer. The King's Bench exercised its authority 
in criminal eases and in all cases where there was a breach of the 
Kink's peace or unlawful use of force. The Court of Common Pleas 
heard all civil casts between the subjects of the Stale* and the f.x 
chequer was concerned with suits relating to the royal revenue and 
with the collection and disposal of the revenue. The King's Council 
.aid Parliament were also parts of the judicial system. 

The assumption of judicial powers by the king and his courts 
strongly assisted in the liquidation of the judicial authority of e 
feudal courts, for practically all cases which used to come before the 
manorial or borough courts passed under the juri.sdiction ol courts 
presided over by royal officers. 

It is interesting to note that the progress of unification was 
accompanied with the emancipation of the king from dependence 
upon feudal revenues. Besides the feudal dues, reliefs, tallages, etc., 
new sources of income made their appearance; for example taxes 
upon all holders offend of whatever tenure, taxes on income and 
personal property, customs duties on imports arid exports, court 
fees and fines, sale of privileges and offices. \\ lien these were not 
adequate for the nerds of extravagant, ambitious and warlike kings, 
recourse was had to loons from middle-class financiers and bankers. 

A similar development affected the army. Under the feudal 
system the king’s army consisted of tenants by knight service who 
were bound lo serve for forty days in the year and who resented service 
beyond the seas. In the twelfth century, realising the defects of the 
system, steps were taken to substitute money payments for military 
service. Then laws were made to arm all freemen according to their 
income. The duties of this force were to maintain peace and appre¬ 
hend inaldactors. Then commissioned officers of the king raised 
troops which were equipped and paid by the king himself. The 
king was enabled to do this because his revenues had increased. 
The mercenary soldiery and gunpowder were weapons which blew 
up the citadel of feudalism. 
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[■'mm the fourteenth lo the sixteenth century the system ai 
economic, social and political relations of the Ivudal age dismte- 
grated. Tlie hash of feudal society—personal relationship—which 
affected even tltc contractual and compulsory bonds between 
tenants and landlords, servile classes and freemen, knight* and 
chiefs, chiefs and kings, master* and journeymen, and the hierarchy 
of the dituFcli enunbiedi and; in its place a new system arc&e 1E * 
which contractual and compulsory relations became stronger and 
personal bonds were weakened. This system lasted till the eighteenth 
century. 


lit THE MERCANTILIST SYSTEM 

The two centuries-—from the sixteenth to the eighteenth- 
following the break-up of the feudal system form a period of transi¬ 
tion between the medieval and modern periods of European history. 
In the economic sphere the handicraft-based municipal trade of 
the Middle Ages was replaced by the mercantilist system, and in 
politics the loose confederal ism of semi-autonomous estates of 
feudal lords by centralised and powerful monarchic autocracies. 
In the intellectual and spiritual spheres a revolution oTa vast magni¬ 
tude occurred which affected the attitudes, mode*, and pjticcssei 
of mind and stirred to their very dcptiis the convictions of men. 
Thus a threefold movement transformed society and ushered in the 
age Of modem, free and sovereign states resting on the basis of the 
territorial, secular, national and sclf-eonsdoits societies of Europe. 
The members or these societies—individuals and groups—were 
united together by bonds of nationalist sentiment and territorial 
patriotism. 

In the sphere of economy the mercantilist system replaced die 
feudal order. Mercantilism encouraged the foundation of new 
industries, and fostered them by means of subsidies, by grants of 
monopolies and exemption from taxes, by restricting foreign com¬ 
petition, liy manipulating tariffs lo support imports of raw materials 
and ex pan of manufactured goods, and by exercising control for the 
maintenance of standards of production. But a number of other 
factors too helped in its furtherance; for instance, the growth of 
individualism which was itself a consequence of the passing away 
of the medieval system, the disappearance uf the sway of village 
communities and of gilds, the release of the individual 1mm the 
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control of the baron and the master in economic life* and ihc break¬ 
ing down of the Aaddra upon intellect and spirit. 

A men the factors which brought into odstraec the mercantilist 
economy, tin- accumulation of capital w*i- dir mo^i important h 
affected agriculture commerce and industry* In agriculture the 
consLoiidution of forms and cnchmire of Janth for sheep farming 
helped to increase production, and provided labour for iiwluviry. 
On the commercial aide the important developments were the rise 
of livery companies which placed handicraft* under the control 
of merchant entrepreneurs, the expansion of markets by the dis¬ 
covery of new' routes and new lands—America and India — and the 
shifting of Europe's economic centre of gravity from the Mediter¬ 
ranean land* to the countries on the At hi n tic seaboard. 

The discovery ui India inti America tiad momentous conse¬ 
quences, Trade and industry leaped forward. By the end or tine 
seventeen Lb century the national wealth of England from overseas 
trade wax three times as large as that front Europe. Trade gave 
a great- impulse to navigation and shipbuilding. From America 
a flood of gold and silver began to pour into Europe. Tt suddenly 
increased liquid capital and therefore gave a powerful purii to entre¬ 
preneurial enterprises. New techniques of business and of industry 
benefited merchants and industrialists. 

The coming of the mercantilist system also advanced the 
cause of economic unity, for it removed v&dfllk®s in eoiiisgCf 
weights and measure? ; it threw down customs barriers and city tolls f 
replaced local practices by general policies and established a cohesive 
economy. It enhanced the authority of the State. All its rivals— die 
Church, the town and the feudal estate—yielded to its expanding 
control. Again through mercantilist policies the State gained wealth 
and power, which were utilised in acquiring colonies, supporting 
armies and waging wars against rivals. 

The mercantilist economy was bared on the method of produc¬ 
tion known as the domestic system, according l& which the craftsman 
worked at home with his family and owned the tools nl production, 
but the middleman or entrepreneur supplied die raw materiiil* 
unr] received the product vtluch he marketed* In thii tvny the mer¬ 
chant established direct contact with the purchaser and commanded 
the activity of the producer* Mercantilism marked the triumph 
<d the middle class, of bourgeois capiudiKm. 
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Mercantilism was a counterpart of the political proto® hj 
which the State was gathering all influence anil power in its hands* 
In the sixteenth century the feudal aristocracy had raised to compete 
with and limit the authority of the State; hut the Clnirdi still cacr* 
riced an influence on the. intellect and faith of the people. 1 he 
movements which freed man’s mind and overthrew the discipline 
and organisation of the Roman Catholic Church were the Renais¬ 
sance and the Reformation. 

Tlic Renaissance which began in Italy was n complex pheno¬ 
menon. In its initial stages it was a recovery of die cultural heritage 
of ancient Greece, hut Greek culture was the expression of a rational, 
critical, scientific spirit. This culture was steeped in humanism and 
rejoiced in the lire of nature. The supernatural played an unim¬ 
portant part in it. 

On the other hand, religion exercised an all-pervading influence 
in feudal Europe, mul ruot even political and economic life was wholly 
outside its direction and control. Ihe Church also prescribed the 
limits wi thin which muon functioned. It regulated the life ititd 
conduct of thr Christians in all departments oJ life and laid down 
their standards of behaviour. 

'I'hc Renaissance gave a mortal blow- to die medieval theocratic 
system. Men now began to look to their own reason for the justifica¬ 
tion of their ways. They probed the claims of religious authority 
and tradition, llicy became interested in nature and science, to 
innu and lib joys and sorrows, and in adventure and beauty. 'I he 
individual broke the shell of the narrow communal life in which he 
was confined. 

The freedom thus gained soon spread to the domain of religion. 
Men like Luther began to examine the dogma and doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church and instead of anchoring dtrir conscience 
on the reck of Peter, they began to find in personal faith the justifi- 
cation of their live-:. The unity of the Church w as riven. The kings 
of England, with the consent of Parliament, broke their allegiance 
to Komi: and assumed the supreme authority in the territorial 
Church ul England. In Germany a number of princes followed 
Luther in the repudiation of Papal supremacy and the Roman Catholic 
faith. Calvin led a dmiiar movement in Switzerland, Protestantism 
spread to other countries of Europe, 

The Reformation divided every European country into two 
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contending {actions—Roman Catholic and Protestant, L*uh foitn 
of faith aimed at the con trot of not only the narrowly religious hie 
of man, but also his political, economic and civic conduct. In the 
circumstances, war was inevitable, for when differences reach a 
stage where no compromise is possible, the sword becomes tlic 
arbiter. 

For a hundred years, from the middle of the siste-,nili 10 t e 
middle of the seventeenth century, Europe was plunged in die wan 
of religion. After terrible massacres and devastating ritiiilnry cant 
paigtu at last the Europeans learnt the lesson that it wwposaiblc tube 
good Roman Catholics and good Protestants and yet remain loyal 
and devoted subjects of tlieir territorial states* 

Thus was politics secularised and religion purged o! admixture 
with affairs rooted in sordid temporal interests of man. The advice 
of Jesus, “render unto Caesar die things that belong to Caesar and 
to Cod the things that are His”, ultimately prevailed and peaceful 
conditions were established in which sects and communities forgot 
their differences and joined together as member* or a common 
Rationality in pursuit of common aims. 

The throe revolutions jointly operated to forge the modern 
Europe of nation states. Mercantilism provided the economic 
foundations of national unity and national power; die Renaissance 
promoted the formation or uational languages and cultures L the 
Reformation caused the establishment of national ChurchW- The 
medieval universal ism was replaced by the particularism ol see ar 
and territorial societies, 

IV. INDUSTRIAL RF, VOLUTION AND NATIONALISM 

Under the centralised political authority of the monarch* the 
peoples of Europe developed the consciousnes s of national, upity. 
Th» consci ousness harLt sro aspects—conaaoy^ 5 of idenuty of the 
people livin g in a particular country and of different from [»■ °P n 
i nhabiting other co untrig« 

England was the QrsL country where tins national ?cnuincnl 
made m appearance, Tlie reason was dial the English Revolution 
of 1688 transferred power from the monarch to the people, l-ovalty 
was transferred from the ruler to the people itself md the individual 
and society realised their unity in their Parliament. The first 
popular national hymn, “Rule Britannia”, was composed m 1740. 
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In 1789 the nld regime of France perished in the flame* of *1 
bl.xxiy revolution. In the con Bagration the theory of the divine right 
of kings was reduced to ashes, I he notorious vaunt ol Louts XIV , 
“Ibe State, I ftm the Stair", and hi* great-grandson. Louis XV’s 
boastful assertion, “It is only in my person that the sovereign autho¬ 
rity resides , . , My people exist only in their union with me", were 
consigned to oblivion. From the Revolution, France emerged as 
a nation, and die victories of Napoleon covered her with glory. 

Napoleon 1 * conquests kindled the torch of nationalism in Europe, 
and during the nineteenth century country after country felt its 
glow, Greece and Belgium, Germany and Italy, Poland and Hungary 
were moved by the urge of ii-iiion.Jiam and nought freedom and 
unity. Then Asia began to fall under its spell. Japan took the lead. 
Turkey, Iran, CItun-i and India all fell the stir and excitement. 
Today nationalism is a world-wide phenomenon. It moves and 
vivifies (he peoples of all die continents. 

It took Europe over .even omiurim to traverse the distance 
between feudal anarchy and national solidarity. Bin once nationalism 
was established progress became rapid. 

As the middle class was the harbinger of nationalism, it naturally 
was its lint beneficiary also. Political power was transferred into its 
hands and the economy of the nations was dominated by its interests. 
The transfer of political authority from the king and a timed oli¬ 
garchy to the bourgeoisie led to the emergence of free mein ties, 
ill* societies are free not only become Uiey are independent of 
foreign control or intervention, not only because they are sovereign 
iu the exercise of powers, but they are free because they obey autho¬ 
rity embodied in their own will—the will of the people. In these 
societies political power is exercised by the representatives of the 
people elected by the people through the. right of vote; economic 
freedom is secured t (trough freedom of contract for the individual and 
free competition in industry; cultural freedom is guaranteed by the 
removal of restraints on the choice of the individual in the spheres 
of thought, rxpu-cdim, religion and vocation. 

With the development of capitalist economy under the aegis of 
the middle class, production has made enormous strides and wealth 
has grown on an unprecedented scale. Increasingly large numbers 
of people have shared in prosperity and power, so that the process of 
the identification of the State with the totality of society has rapidly 
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advanced towards the realisation of full equality, freedom and 
democracy* During this evolution the significance and position of 
(hr individual, society and Stale have hern revolutionised, and the 
concepts of human values and ends have undergone a complete 
transformation. 

Expansion of Eut opr 

The capitalist European society was urged by the logic of m 
own nature to seek expansion over die world to gather raw utLiirri.il? 
lor its industry and to find new markets for its manufactures. In 
this search it cached India. England, the most advanced member 
of the capitalist Europe, then established its sway over the country 
and set in motion forces which transformed it. Thus impelled, India 
traversed the path to nationalism and die Indian people, roused and 
energised by the emergence of the consciousness of national unity, 
struggled tor the attainment of freedom. 

The light which the history of European social evolution provides 
helps in the understanding ol the past <J India, hi the period before 
the advent of the Europeans the speed and rhythm of historical 
change followed a pattern peculiar to India. The temp' 1 of this 
change was slow because the condition? oflife were statu. Population 
w.is either stationary or its tension was relieved by the large un- 
inha bii^ted ureas of the country. Methods of production were 
fixed and adequate for the modest needs of the people. Social 
fixation was inflexible and social mobility absent. Then in the middle 
or the eighteenth century the Indian people came into violent 
collision with a dynamic Western society different in ail aspects o 
civilisation. In consequence. Western influences began to op* r.u 
w ith terrific force. They quickened the processes of social change and 
produced effects similar to those experienced by Europe. 

In India after the death of Aurangreh, rapid decline set m, Uy 
die middle of the eighteenth century the centra! authority had been 
wholly destroyed, yielding place to confusion and anarchy, uniottu* 
natelv, no individual or group arose to replace the Mugh. empire 
and to maintain ,h. ..nilv rf.hf tmmf. Tbt P»M“I vacuum Uu» 
mated invited the influx of foreign pn'-ntx. Under simitar condt- 
tiun, in the past lb. vacuum had been filled by invaden Imm Ccnti d 
Asia, in The eighteenth rentuty the north-west, n, neighbour. of 
India were in ihr grip o( internecine strife. Although Nadir SbA 
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in 1739, and Ahmad Shah Abdall between 1748 and 1773) led «tpedi- 
tjon* into India which dealt deadly blows to the tottering fabric oi 
the empire of Delhi, the internal conditions in Iran, Afghanistan 
and Central Asia were un propitious for the repetition of the achieve¬ 
ments nr Mahmud of Ghazni, Shahab-ud-Din Ghori and Bn bar. 

Circumstances thus favoured die aliens from across the seas to 
eUahls li their dominion irr India. There were several competitors 
a moot i hem. Eventually i he English defeated all their European 
rivals and brought the pcoplrs of India under their rule. 

With the battle of Plassey in 1757, the curtain goes up and then 
folio v, it .i poignant drama of intense human interest, of which tlic 
last scene teas enacted on the 15th of August, 1947. The drama was 
truly an cpit one. It took two centuries for its denouement. As in 
all other dramas, a titanic conflict of moral and materia) forces 
constitutes the substance of the plot. The prelude goes back to ancient 
times, but the history of the episodes of the dramatic epic begins in 
the curly years of the eighteenth century, when old India began to 
fade away and new forces started to exercise their sway. 

The unravelling of the drama moves through three acts. In the 
fin; act, an India wliote virtue has failed her proceeds precipitately 
towards the loss of independence. In the second act, the shock of a 
wholly alien civilisation arouses ;> new spirit which disturbs the 
remnants of the old vitality into a fresh pattern of life. And in the 
last act, the India thus reborn marches steadily in the direction of 
iclf-realisation and freedom. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 


]. .UrRAN'KZEB AMS HIS SUCCESSORS 

for fifty yean Aurangzcb held the trim of an empire unequalled 
in size, population and wealth among the polities of the contem¬ 
porary world. In lLlc discharge of hh extremely onerous chirks he 
had shown a devotion, assiduity, courage and calmness which 
mark him out as .1 unique ruler of men. In personal life he was she 
model of :i good man- He was free from the vice* so common among 
Asian potentates and princes. He lived simply, nay, austerely. He 
was abstemious in food and drink, in dress and all the amenities ol 
lilc. While engaged in the heavy work of imperial administration* 
he found time to earn money to provide for his needs by copying 
the Quran and sewing caps. In liis last will, Ins instructions con* 
ceming his funeral expenses were, '‘Four rupees and two annas, 
out of the price of raps sewn by me, are with Aia Beg, the MahaUar, 
Take die amount and spend it on the shroud ol this helpless creature. 
Three hundred and five rupees, From die wages of copying the 
Qvrds, arc in my purse for personal expenses. Distribute tlinti in die 
I'aqin on the day of my death." 1 His daily routine was exacting and 
hr gave only three hours to steep out of the twenty-four. 1 He was a 
Ucm [.Likinas ter, equally of his own self and of others. He supervised 
every detail of his vast administration and he directed personally 
every military expedition. He had inexhaustible energy and imloau- 
table will. 

Yet, in spite of his enormous industry, hi* sleepless wa t ch fil l rtf** , 
ins puritanical piety, his undoubted ability as administrator, diplo¬ 
mat, and general, his reign was a failure. He was aware ol this. In 
his last letter to his second son Azam he confessed, 1 ha ' c n,J i at all 
done any (true) government of the realm uf cherishing of the pea 
siiutry. Life, so valuable, ha* gone away for nothing. 

In his lifetime Aurangreb had divided his empire amongst his 
three suns, Muazzam, Azam and Kam Bafchdi, But lie had 
hardly dosed Isis ey es when dissensions broke out amongst them for 
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succession to the thnmc. In I he struggle between the brothers. 
Mumam proved victorious and hr tended the throne under the 
tide of Bahadur Shah, His reign way short. He died in 1712 after 
ruling for four years. Then die usual war of succession broke out again* 

The four sous were in such indecent haste that the old mim'i dead 
body was not buried for nearly a month, The war resolved itself into 
a contest between Azim-tub-Slum, the second and the ablest son, on 
the one side* and Juhandar Siiaii t a voluptuary. on the other. Elm. the 
folly and diUtnrim-^ of Arim*udi-Shan in the conduct of the war 
and the able generalship of Zulfiqar Khan, a prominent leader of 
die Irani party anti Mir Bakhslji (Finn Fay master} of the imperial 
army, won die throne for Jabandar Shah, 

With the BtcLoman of jahutnJur Shah a new but sinister factor 
entered into the polities of the empire. So for the princes themselves 
were the principal contestants in the war of succession* Now* they 
receded into the background, instead, ambitious nobles, gTcal office¬ 
holders and leaders of factions > became the real competitors for 
power. They used dir princes *-*> the nominal heads and ostensible 
champions, because their names carried prestige and the royal seal 
conferred legality upon orders and decree*. These powerful duds 
played the part of king-maker-, exercised authority and patronage 
anil accumulated wealth. The mteruecinr conflicts, thus let loose* 
swept away the grand edifice of die empire. 

jahandar Shah was a reckless profligate/‘a mad hcmp-catcr ,+ . He 
set the evil example of a licentious and effeminate court life and 
vitiated the murals of ihe ruling class. Hb influence not only made the 
recovery oi the old imperial glory impossible, but also removed all 
ebunecs of the survival of an independent principality of even modest 
dimensions. 

The king wa- reduced to a puppet ami .ill authority wa* wielded 
by the W«ir and the miniaicn;, In their turn they passed ou their 
dtilii^ to I heir deputies* Thu* responsibility w:Oi divided and 
offices were transferred from person to person according to the whim 
and fancy oJ the minister in pow^r. The temporary incumbent* used 
ihrac Opportunities to make rapid gains. As a result, administration 
was neglected and disorder spread. All ^eissr of Loyalty vanished with 
the appearance of many claimant* to the throne and the katddo&copic 
change of emperors. 

During his eleven month/ reign jahandar Shall scjn.vndcred away 
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most of the measures accumulated by hb predecessor*. The gold and 
silver and other precious articles collected since Babar's time were 
thrown away. , 

Then the Saiyids of Barba put up F&rrakh Siyar attainst the 
emperor, who supinely deserted Lhe army and fled from the battle- 
held in the company ofhh favourite mistress* Lai Kimwar* 

Lnfbrtimatedy, Farrukh Siynr proved a contemptible character. 
Hr was laititles; to promts + ungrateful lo bcncfattorSi tortuous in 
intrigues, fickle-minded 4 cowardly and cruel* He was led by hb 
personal favourites Mir Jinn I a and Khan Dan ran Khan. He started 
to pick quarrel* with the Siiiyid brothrr* and endeavoured to 
exerebe real power. I he Saivid brothers who had placed their un¬ 
doubted talents and considerable resources at Im disposal* naturally 
demanded complete control over die government* particularly in the 
matter of appointments, and in the distribution of the spoils of 
victory. 

From day to day die conflict became more bluer. In die desire to 
shake off die control of the Saiykb, Farrukh Siynr reported to trea¬ 
chery and intrigue of the menu reprehensible kind, Husain All was 
deputed to lead die imperial forces to quel! insurrections in 
Raj pittance, At the same time secret letters were written to the rebel 
Ajh Singh Rathnr* Raja of Jodhpur, promising him rich rewards if 
he would do away with Husain AIL The scheme faded* Ajil Singh 
submitted and* what b mere, patted tm thr lectors the emperor to 
Husain All, Then another plot was batched. Nijcam-uJ-Mulk* the 
viceroy of the Deccan* was recalled and the province was placed in 
die charge of Husain AIL When he was on hb way to the south, Dwd 
Khan, deputy goveruof of the Ifecfuuii w*i& secretly instigated to 
obstruct him* Tlib plot also miscarried. Baud was defeated and killed* 

Three years of manoeuvres and mun tor-man oeuvres followed* 
The king tried one trusted nobleman nfler another to lav bold of 
Abdullah while bis brother was in the Deccan* but none had the 
courage u> earn out hb nefarious designs- Raja Ajit Singh* his 
father-imlaw* wasfpskmoned to the aid* Bui the shrewd dd wfce of 
Jodhpur knew the character of his son-in-law. He came to Delhi, bus 
threw in hb lot with Saiyid AMuUrIi* Even inch stalw art scions of 
the Mughal aristocracy and k-uden c4 the P 1 urani party* a* Nijwni-ul~ 
Muflc and hb cousin Muhammad Amin Khan, turned agaimt the 
vacillating and trndepcndabk king. 
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When the Mary of the weaving of these plot* readied Husain Ali* 
lie made luste to return to the north. He readied Delhi in 1719. and 
resolved to end this sorry state of affairs once and for all, Among hb 
forces were 11,000 Maratka troops ted by Piskwu Baloji Vishwanath, 
Sena pati Khande Rao Dabliade, Santaji It ho rule :md othm. The 
fort and palace in Delhi were cleared of the partisans of Farrukh 
Siyar. The king, who had pusillanimously taken refuge in the 
women’s compartments, was dragged out, blinded and confined in 
“a bare, dark, unfurnished hole/* After a few days in which 
indignities were heaped upon him, he was starved, beaten, given slow 
poison and at List put to death in thr most ignominious manner. 

During the few years of I'amikh Siyar's reign, the empire took 
Jong strides towards dissolution. Disorder raised its ugly head every* 
where. Chiefs, landholders and leaders of tribal bands began to defy 
government authority, lighting look place among the followers of the 
grandees in the streets of Delhi. Roads became infested with thieves 
and robbers. I’amikh Siyar had set the example of misappropriating 
provincial revenues on their way to the imperial treasury—an 
example which was not lost upon the ambitious adventurers who 
were axutioin to carve out independent principalities. Imperial orders 
began to be openly flouted and officers left their posts without permis¬ 
sion. The rules and regulations which used to l* urictly enforced in 
Aurangzcb's rime were neglected. Corruption and laxity prevailed. 
As income dwindled and the accumulated wealth was exhausted, 
salaries fell into arrears. The unpaid troops became mutinous. 

The most sinister development, however, wits the rivalry and 
jealousy among the nobles belonging 10 the different factions. Among 
them four were important: the T warns, the Iranis, die Afghans and 
the Hindustanis. The first three were descendants of foreigners from 
Central Asia, Iron and Afghanistan, who had come to India and were 
given employment in the civil and military departments. Many of 
these families had migrated to India during the reign of Auraagaeb 
and were given high posts. The Timm is who came from Trims-Oxiana 
professed die Sunni faith. The Iranis migrated from die eastern and 
western provinces of Iran—Khurasan and Fan. They were Shins. The 
Afghans came from the mountainous border regions across the 
Indus. Many of them belonged to the Rolulia tribe. They were 
mostly Sunnis, They had formed permanent settlements in a number 
of places in northern India, mainly round Ba null* jjid FsrruiluhacL 
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Among the Hindustani nobles were Muslim families wliieh had been 
settled in die country for many generations. Naturally they were 
jealous of the new arrivals. 

So long as the central authority was strong, these factions 
remained under control, but after Bahadur Shah’s death their 
importance ant] influence increased because rival claimants to the 
throne solicited their aid. The history of the eighteenth century is 
tilled with their intrigues and the talc of their changes offoyalty with 
bewildering rapidity, 

Kadi faction tried to achieve its aim by obtaining control over the 
person or thr emperor. In this it w«.< not deterred from employing 
any means and seeking help whenever available irrespective of the 
price. Thu> when Husain Alt decided to depose ('orrukh Siyar, be 
brought in the Marat has and forced the emperor not only to confirm 
the Swarajya which was claimed on die strength of Shivaji’s conquests, 
but also to grant them cfaattk and sardtsfamikhi of thr Deccan, that b, 
m per ct'iu of die revenue of the province estimated at the fabulous 
mm of 18 crure* of rupees. Although by this transaction “the ruler of 
die .Maratlia State became henceforth a vassal and an obedient 
servant of the Emperor*’, yet he gained accession to his revenues,, and 
an excuse to interfere in the affairs of the empire. 

The Saiykl brothers did not enjoy their triumph lung. 
Muhammad Shah, whom they raised to the throne, resented their 
tutelage. The traders of die Turani faction, Nizam-ul-Mulk, governor 
of the Deccan, Mir Muhammad Amin Khan, head of the Mughal 
soldiery, and his cousin Abdus Samad Khan, governor of Lahore, as 
well ii the chieE of the Irani faction, were tired of the domination of 
•he Saiyidt and decided to destroy diem. The Saiyids, on receiving 
these reports, took turps to deprive them of their offices. But die 
troops which they sent against Ntzam-uLMulk sverc defeated and 
tlirir commander kilted. Thereupon Husain Ali, t ak i n g Muhammad 
Slwh with him, proceeded in person to curb Nutnm-iil-MuIk, 
Muhammad Amin Khan who accompanied Husain Ah as his second 
Bakkthi. hatched a plot to murder thr Suiyid, and after the army 
had left Fa tell pur SiLri, the plot was carried out and Husain Aii was 
murdered 1720). Abdullah was mfltrintcd and in order to 

avenge his brother's death, resolved to depose Muhammad Shah and 
challenged him to battle. But he was defeated and taken prisoner, 
two years later lie was poisoned in prison. Thus within twenty-one 
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monilttof Famikh SiyarT deposition, the king-makers had met their 
doom. 

The yiinns-: Muhammad Shah had no interest in government, He 
spent lux time in frivolous pursuits surrounded by low lavouritire. 
He left everything to his Warir, Qamar-ud-Din Khan, son of Mir 
Muhammad Amin Khan. But the Warir proved an indolent, pro¬ 
crastinating and pleasure-loving person. Delhi was left without 
government, The provincial ffovcmorJ received no help when ui 
trouble. 11ms whrn Nadir Shah threatened Afghanistan and tlir 
governor of Kabul askd liir reinforcement* of tr&jp; and money to 
pay lint arrears, no hi ed whs given to hb requests. 

The leading nobles, jealous of the power uf Qamar-ud-Din, were 
traitorously intriguing against the empire with its enemies. They had 
become so supine that they shirked all military tasks involving any 
risk. None of them was trilling to Face the Mara thru and they itiven* 
led excuses when ordered to proceed against the recalcitrant Raja of 
Jodhpur, The example of the emperor and the nobles was spreading 
demoralisation all round. 

The results were disastrous. The empire began to disintegrate. 
Many provinces became virtually independent. Murshid Qiili Khan 
in Bihar, Beng.il and Prisaa, and Saadnt Khan in OudJi, paid only 
nominal allegiance tn Delhi. The governor, of Kabul and Lahore 
were left to their own resources. Tlir MutathaS occupied Gujarat, 
Malwa anti a part of Huntldkhand. In the Doah, the Rohillas were 
setting up autonomous chieftainships. 

In Rajputana ihrre were three leading houses. Of them the 
Sisodias of Mewar took little interest in Mughal politics, altho ugh 
limy acknowledged the suzerainty of the emperor, The Rath or* of 
Jodhpur had been hostile to Aurangzcb since the death of Jaswant 
Singh, but became reconciled after his death. But their loyalty 
remained unstable, although they accepted high offices, The Kachh- 
walis of Jaipur who had a more consistent record of loyally, welt 
affected by the genera! moral deterioration. Raja Jai Singh, who had 
quelled the Jat insurrection led by Churaman, was appointed 
Siibalukr of Malwa to stem the tide of annual Maratba raids. But 
instead of defending the imperial interests, he entered sufco erillnwni i 
with the Mamthaa, with the result that the province was lost. 

Even the immediate confines of Delhi were exposed to danger. 
The Sikhs, the Jats, die Rohiltas and the Marathas hovered all 
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rotuitL Iti 1737, Baji Kao rode up lo the capita) and exposed the 
hdpSrvtnc^ r>! the empire. Disorder raged witimi and outside the 
impend capital 


II LWASION OF NABIR SHAH 

But a far greater misfortune now befell the empire. A year after 
Baji Kao's attack on Delhi, Nadir Shall, the king of Iran* marched 
into northern Afghanistan. The state of unpreparednesa and neglect 
made it easy for turn to enter Kabul. Then he crossed the Khyber and 
swiftly moved on to Lahore meeting with titllc resistance on die way. 

I ho threat lo Delhi stirred the Mug hah to action and Muhammad 
^hah and bb army reached Kimal where they entrenched them- 
^vs, But the ineptitude of die generals and their lack of mutual 
understanding lmnight on them a crushing defeat. Defeat created 
demoralisation* Suspicion. ifcar, and anxiety were powerful induce¬ 
ments for the comm an dm to work aguast one another m an effort 
hir aelf-jn-eservation. Treachery' followed. Saadat Khan, governor of 
Oudh, who had been taken prisoner in dir fight, wn an Irani. Ho 
w.ts j ealous of the Tuning especially Niz.umuhMulk^ who had been 
n Piloted the phndpaJ adviser of (he rmpemr, Blinded by the 
pawlon far revenge, he worked upon the cupidity of Nadir Shah and 
snduced him tu move on to Delhi where he would obtain wealth 
(icyond hi* dreams. 

Nadir's avarice was excited. He took die emperor prisoner and 
mardk'd down to Delhi. He was proclaimed emperor of Hindustan 
from the pulpit of the Jama Masjtd and coins were struck in his 
tuitiie, Delhi dreaded the occupation. When Nadir and his officers 
Diegan a systematic loot of die prominent and the wealthy and 
extorted moiiry by heaping cm the people indignity and torture, great 
finger was aroused. A small incident created a tun mil and Nadir 
gave orders for a general massacre. Streams of blood ran through the 
■ trecL^j and fire engulfed whole markets and bazoars in flames. Nadir 
collected an enormous indemnity f and seized gold and silver plate, 
jewels* the Peacock Throne, precious treasury collected by the 
emperors lor several ftcneraiiam* Numerous elephants* hordes and 
Quads and some fifteen crorcs of rupees in cash were earned 
away. 

The conqueror had no plans to stay in India. He conferred the 
crown upon Muhammad Shah and departed with lu* enortnoiia 
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booty. Nadir Shah's invasion gave a blow to the empire from which it 
never recovered. The province of Kabul was lost and the frontier of 
India was poshed bark to tbr Indus, leaving the Kbybcr pass and 
Peshawar in die bands of the enemy, 

The Panjah became a prey m anarchy and invasion. Z atari ya 
Khan was the governor at Lahore when Nadir conquered the 
Panjab. He died in 1745, and then a war broke out between hts son* 
lor die governorship. One of them invited Ahmad Shah AlidaU, who 
had succeeded Nadir Shah on the throne of Kabul. From now on till 
his death in 1773, Abdali harried and plundered the Panjab. 

The India of the latter half of the eighteenth century offers a per¬ 
fect illustration, of iheHobbesian state of nature. It resembled a jungle 
in which fierce and beastly men prowled round, animated by inten¬ 
sely selfish and extraordinarily short-righted passion for power. They 
were restrained neither by ethical considerations nor any far-sighicd 
aims. Their intrigues and machinations in the pursuit of thdr desires 
their resort to force and fraud to achieve thdr immediate objects 
would put MacfcwvdUt to shame. India exhausted and ruined lurrsdf 
in the insensate and virulent straggles of contending personalities and 
factions, but failed to throw up a Leader of sufficient commanding 
stature who could evolve order out of chaos. 

Notwithstanding the political and moral decline, the eighteenth 
century was nor short of bold, intrepid and resolute individuals, full 
of energy and resource. There were many exuberant, lustful and 
reckless men who gambled with their lira with a wanionnoa which 
extorts admiration. But what they lacked was a worthy goal which 
mold direct their activities into useful channels and give a meaning 
to theit lives. They were like rudderless boats drifting upon a stonn- 
tossed sea. , 

Their unbridled ambitions reduced the empire to anarchy. In 
Rohilkhand the Rohilfal drove out the imperial officers, usurped their 
l:igirs and established autonomous principalities, Beyond Rohil- 
khand, Outfit, Bihar, Bengal and Ori*«i had already assumed virtual 
independence. Smith of the Jatmma op to Rajputana in the west 
and the Chamhal river in the south, the Juts dominated. Beyond, the 
Marat has were wreaking their will on Raj pur ana, I he Doab, and the 
eastern provinces of India. Gujarat and Maiwa were under iheir 
control, theRujpul principalities were al their mercy, arid the Deccan 
rendered them tribute. 
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The effective rule of the Mughal emperor had thus shrunk to the 
territory round Delhi and Agra, although he still claimed formal 
authority over the greater part nt Hindustan, and continued to 
coaler titles and confirm appointments. 

The laxity of administration sapped the inner strength ol the 
empire. Reddest extravagance in the distribution of jagirs had 
greatly reduced the area of the crown-lands reserved For tbe privy 
purse of the emperor. The treasury became empty and the decline of 
revenue made it impossible let maintain regular troops and to equip 
them- The large casualties among the higher and lower nobility in 
thr civil wars made it difficult to line! suitable personnel for civil 
and military offices. Without an adequate army the emperor 
became utterly helpless. Thus after Mali a nun ad Shaft’s defeat ;it 
Kama I in 17S9, Delhi ceased to be the centre of a unified empire. 

Ill JTIF. INVASIONS OF AHMAD SHAH AlJDAU 

When Nadir Sfaah was proclaimed the emperor of India 
in the Friday address lit the mosques of Delhi, history seemed to 
repeat itself. Twice before, via. in thr last quarter of the twelfth 
century and again in the first quarter of the sixteenth, under similar 
modi lion*. ,i foreign power had brought India under its sway. I hrsc 
conquerors of India were land powi rs who followed tin- Lind-routes 
to India, 

Hut in the sixteenth century a different type of power hailing from 
across the oceans and sailing along the sra-liutcs began making its 
esistenre felt on tire coastal regions of India, Would the political 
vacu um created by the dissolution of the Mughal empire be filled by 
indigenous rlenient?, or by a land power from the north-we* t, nr in a 
new wav by ,l power from unexpected quartets, could run be j-uo 
dicted it tire moment. Soun, however, destiny began to tale a definite 
shape, and by the end ofthc eighteenth century no doubt remained 
regarding the future. 

Between Nadir Shah’s victory at Karoaj In 1730 and Lake ?t occu¬ 
pation of Delhi in !8«3, India passed through one ofits mrot humilia¬ 
ting and unhappy periods of history- Delhi was shorn of all its historic 
glory and imperial power, but its magic ramr still cxcicti. d irtlluencc 
Upon the minds of men, and amidst the multi-cornered strife, which 
like a plague ravaged the country, Delhi continued a* the centre 
round which all ambition* converged. Only the wearer of the imperial 
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crown was a show-piece who played a subordinate and altogether 
inglorious role in these transactions 

The story of the n?ii faint an: t that occupied the throne of Delhi 
may be told briefly. Nadir Shall had come and gone, but the nobles 
of the empire had learnt no lesson from their terrible misfortunes. 
There wits no .1 talent c tit in the jealousy and rivalry of the Tunmiv 
and (he Iranis. They continued (o light. In 1739, Qamar-uJ-Dbi 
Khan and hh cousin Xtaim-ul-MulL were the Wazir iPrimr 
Minister) and the Mir Bakhsht (Paymaster General) respectively. 
They were opposed by the Iranis led by SaltJarjang. governor of 
Oudli, and assisted by the Hindustani party. Even among the top 
TuranU there was no unity. Muhammad Sb.'ill’s favourites wanted 
to get rid of the Turanis. Numn-ul-Mulk, disgusted with the way? of 
the court and tta behaviour of the Waztr, left Dellii for the Deccan in 
1740. Qainar-ud-Din continued as Wazir but power passed into the 
hands of SaMaijang and his followers. 

Iti I?4fl came the first invasion of Ahmad Shall Abdali, who had 
succeeded (0 the province*of Herat, Qandahar and Kabul after ths 
**■ --Asnnmii'ih of Nadir Shah. The rivil war between the iwo sons of 
Zakariya Khan, the governor of Lahore and Multan, and the 
inrjiionablif overtures of Shah Nawaz Khun, his younerr brother, 
gave Ahmad Shah an excuse to lead his expedition into India. 
Having captured Lahore, he moved on to tar hind and invested the 
imperial army which under Prince Ahmad had entrenched itself in ■' 
village near the town. A tattle ensued in which, though the Wazir 
QamiiT'ud-Din was killed, the Mughal army drove the Abdali’* 
troops from the field and compelled him to re treat to his country. 

The immediate result of this unexpected success was the peaceful 
succession of Ahmad .Shall on the death of his father Muhammad 
Shah uu April 26, 1748. The new emperor was "a good-natured 
imbecile*’, v, iuj had received 110 training fur uir or administration. 
“From his infancy to the age of 21, he tad been brought up among 
(he women oi the harem, in neglect and poverty and often subjected 
to his father's brow-beating.*’ The .tffiiiis of the statr naturally Fell 
into the hands of the favourites, “(lie king** friends’*, *‘a cabal of 
eunuchs and women", headed by the queen-mother Udham Bid, 
who before her marriage with Muhammad Shall was a public 
dancing She promoted worthies men into high office, receiving 
large presents in money Ibr every appointment, No one cared for the 
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administration* and the govemcni and nobles misappropriated the 
royal revenues* Thdr r stain pie was fallowed by string landlords who 
usurped the lands of their weak neighbours. 

The Irani [action was now in die ascendant with Safdaijang* 
go ver nor of Oiidh, their leader, as Wacir But he was faced with 
cnormmn difficulties The Turam nobles were opposed to him; the 
king 1 * favourites thwarted hb policies and turned the feeble Ahmad 
Shah against him. The Wazir, moreover, could not devote undivided 
attention to thr- aJEtirs nf Delhi because hb own province Heeded a 
great deal of catc, The Rohilias were hb sworn enemies and laxity 
prevailed in the interna) .id ministration of the province- 

In such r irr. ti ms La 11 re:-;. Ahmad Shah Abdali and his Afghani 
threatened from die north and the Maraihas from die south. Hence¬ 
forth, the principal actors in the tragic events that led eventually to 
the extinction of Indian independence were the leaders of these two 
groups* The Mughal e mper o r und hb nobles were just pawns in the 
gitntc, and the other cluefc played a minor and ignoble role. 

Abdali invaded the Panjab after bis failure in 1748* in the autumn 
of 1749; Its governor, Muin-uTMiilk, was the son of the late Waair 
Qairiar^ud-Din„ But he was a ptrsana mn*grata with ihc party in power 
in Delhi, and < onsequrruly hr received no support He vv:o obliged ro 
cede territory and pay a large ransom to tht Abdali chief- Such r;wy 
prey whetted AbdaiPa appetite and in 1751 he was in India for the 
third time. Main offered whatever resistance he could, unaided by 
the central govern merit T and dim was obliged to surrender. Fhc 
Fanj&b and the Multan iubabl passed into the hands of the Afghan 
ruler, and Delhi was exposed to immediate danger* 

While thr Punjab wju being overrun by dir Afghans* the WaiJT 
Safilaijang was engaged in uprooting the Rohilla 1 ‘serpents infesting 
hit road to Delhi-” But thrir cliief ( Ahmad KJmn Bangash* wit both 
Mary p and rrsdicntj, and he inflicted defeat and disgrace upon tlie 
luxuty-loving Irani aristocrat* SaTdar wa^ T therefore, forced to truer 
into a subsidiary alliance with ihe Marathus anti lo buy the .tid of the 
Jala to pretecL himself from tlie RohiLta menace* Mai Is nr Ran Holkar 
and Jayapa Siticlhm were premised Rs, 25,000 a day for their contin¬ 
gent and Stirajmal >t Rs. 15,000, 'FIicy cleared the Doab f pressed 
buck the Rohillii* to ilie foot of the Himalayas and then concluded 
with dieni a peace by which tlie expenses of the campaign were 
traujjfetreiJ from Safduj&Dg to therm 
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Tits MamtJia &mlara bad already acquired Mxdwa, overrun 
Gujarat, raided and plundered Bihar, Bengal and Orissa, irrupted 
Intd Rajputuna, and now • 1752) they acquired outposts in the Demfo, 
a lodgement in the very heart of the empire, By the subsidiary treaty 
of March 1752, they assumed the role of the defenders of the empir' 
and obtained an opportunity to interfere in die polilitw (if Delhi, 11 us 
brought the two protagonists for supremacy—the Afghans and the 
M,i rat has—fact to face. 

They were soon bound to conic to a li tad long collision. But hefore 
1 his happened, Delhi and the imperial court suffered untold misery 
and humiliation. Saitiarjaug’s greed and vanity had antagonised 
the nobles and offended the emperor A conspiracy was set ou Toot by 
the queen-mot her to remove him. His agents wctc cspdled from 
the fort and his offer to resign, which he thought would frighten the 
emperor into submission, was accepted. Thereupon tin- irate miniltrr 
declared open war upon bis master. His allies, the Jala, plundered 
Delhi, 

Meanwhile, the Tunmi nobility too pulled their full weight 
against dir Irani domination. Itiniad-iid-Duu]ali,a son ofQamar-ud- 
Din, became liar Waiir, and Imad-ul-Mutk, grandson ofNwam-iil- 
Mulk Aiufjuh l, the Mir BuLlifibi. They Called in the Rohilias under 
Najtb Khan entitled Najib-ud-Daulah). and the Mara thus under 
Ant.iji Miinkeshwar (o their help. Safd.srjang'-, attempt* to capture 
the fort of Delhi misfired; bur the exhaustion of funds, the inability 
to pay the army and thedlfie tracer between the YVazir and the Mir 
Balhshi, induced the emperor to make peace. Nafdarjnng retired to 
his province of Oudh ;1753). 

The dvil war had plunged the government into enormous finan¬ 
cial difficulties, and the troops clamoured feu arrears of pay. The 
streets ofDrllii were a scene of daily riot and tumult and there w a* m > 
safety for life or property from tire mutinous troops and the Robillft 
and Maratha lice hooters. Then fiafdatjaugh retirement accentuated 
the difference* between the Wazir and die Mir Bskhsbj, As the 
emperor leaned upon the Waiir, the Mir Bakhsht supported bv ilu 
Maratha* determined to gel rid ol the emperor. The rebellious Mir 
Bafchshi and Ids allies forced 1dm to dismiss Itinutd ami instal Imail 
as Warn. Irnad's first act as Wazir wsi to depose the poor and 
helpless Ahmad Shah, He placed on the throne the fifty-five year old 
Prince Aiii-ud-Dinas Alaragir 11. Then he murdered him in cold blood 
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five years later (1759) for hi* Attempt to release himseirfrt>itt bondage* 

'Hie jive years of office of this incompetent but ambitious and 
iiits-crLipn|o lls Wazir were a prrkxi cf uitrr disorder, bankruptcy 
and suffering, Shame and htnitiliitaro were the lot of the king> the 
ministers and the people* 

Imsid jjid SardArjang had botii invited die Mamthas for support* 
Tlit Pabwa sent Raghunath Rao to the north, but by the Umtr he 
arrived the two bail made up their quarrel, balked of their booty, 
the Maraihas turned against the Juts and the Rajput* lor obsiruedug 
them from occupying tile provinces of Agra and Ajmer eon ret red 
upon them by the subudiary treaty of 1752. In this pursuit Raghu- 
nath Rao and Malhar Ran Holkar ravaged and plundered the Doab, 
and Jayapa Sind hi a ami hi* brother Dattaji harried RajpnLana. Then 
collecting their loot, the chtcis relumed to Poona and the long 
expedition of two years (1753*55) ended without any important 
achievement. Raghunath Rao's conduct left behind a legacy offe.i!. 
anger, ami Inured atUCuig all Lire people in < he north, with disas¬ 
trous consequences. 

In 1752, the Panjah had pasted under the vassalage or the 
Afghans. Bm Ahmad Shah had Iris its government in die hands of 
Muiti-iil-Mulk, on whose death in 1753, conditions rapidly deterio¬ 
rated and a *r;ite of anarchy supervened, in this predicament 
MughJani Begum, Muin’s widow, appealed to Ahmad Shah and 
lnuthul-Mulk to restore order* Before Ahmad Shah had taken any 
action, Imad marched up to Lahore and appointed hi*own governor 
and deputy-governor. This was an encroachment which the Afghan 
king could not tolerate. I !e sent in advance irn general who capLurcd 
Lahore and then followed himself at the head of a large forte 
in 1757.. 

Then hell was veritably let loose upon die people of northern 
India. The Punjab became a scene of violence and chaos in which 
the Sikhs. Mughal* and Afghans contested. The invader occupied 
Lahore and Surhind and then advanced to Delhi, which was alto¬ 
gether unprepared to meet him. The RoUUa chief Napb-ud-Datllah 
deserted hi* master and joined the Afghans. Imad made ties per ate 
efforts to induce the Jat*, Maratlm* and Rajputs to comr to hb aid, 
but failed. Without offering any resistance, the pusillanimous Want 
surrendered the capital to die invader, A reign of extortion and 
tv ran n v followed which stripped Delhi to tile bone* The rich and 
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the poor, noblemen and commoner*, men .mil women, .ill suffered 
torture and disgrace indiscriminately. 

Delhi’s sufferings, however, pule into insignificance compared to 
what happened in the holy places of Mathura, Gokul ;;nd Brindnban. 
The Afghan army, after pillaging Delhi, marched out leaving a trail 
of burning villages, rotting corpses and desolation. Crushing 
the Jala <m the way, they proceeded to Mathura, Brindaban and 
Cokul. The carnage and destruction that visited the sacred town* 
beggar* description. For seven days following the general slaughter 
'the water (of the Jamumri flowed of a blood-red colour’, testified a 
Muslim jeweller of ihr dty of Mathura who was robbed of his all 
ami was fatting for several days. l>mpb were tloecrnted, priest* 
and sndhtis put in the sword, women dishonoured and children cut to 
pieces. There was no atrocity which wns not perpetrated. 

Bui Uu- most shameful aspect of tin* tragic episode is the in¬ 
difference of the supposed guardian* and protectors of these places. 
Hir. Mara thru. who had raised die banner uf Hindavi Swurnjya and 
boasted ii would fly from Kanya Ktunnii to At lock. who had offered 
to defend the empire from foreign aggression and had recently taken 
over the governorship of the Agra province and claimed authority 
over the holy places of Hindu pilgrimage in the name of religion 
and were, therdbre, bound in honour to defend the Vraja Mandal, 
abjectly failed Hinduism in its agony. The Jats offered some resis¬ 
tance, because the Mg bans were ravishing thrir homeland, but after 
losing in a preliminary encounter, they retired to mine their wounds 
ami Idi the people to thrir cruel fate. The Rajputs, immersed in their 
petty feuds, were utterly oblivious of what was happening in the rest 
of India. The emperor of Delhi, the lawful sovereign or India and 
the protector of the people, was grovelling in the dust, a prisoner in 
the ham l i of the foreign conqueror. 

Thus the cry* of anguish which arose from Delhi, Mathura, Agra 
and a thousand towns and villages in northern India remained un¬ 
heard. But what man could not do, nature accomplished. The fright¬ 
ful career of the Alglian army was halted by an outbreak of cholera. 
The soldier clamoured fur rrtinning lioitir. Abdalt was forced lu 
retire but not before he had collected a booty estimated at three to 
twelve crorcs of rupees, anti inflicted unspeakable indignity upon 
the house if Timur, Emperor Muhammad Shah was (creed to give 
in marriage hit sixteen-year-old daughter to this “fierce Afghan iff 
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grandfather ly age, whose two ears had been docked and nose was 
rotting front a leprous carbuncle. 1 ’ 1 ft was » bitter price to pay. But 
politics knows no pity and innocent people suffer for die folly, inepti¬ 
tude and culpability of their rulers. 

Ahmad Shah returned to Qandahar leaving Najib-ud-Daulah as 
hi* agent in Delhi. He was given the [>ost of Mir R.drfuthi and endowed 
with the entire powers of government, Imad, the old Wazir, wi 1 ; 
deprived of authority, but the dignity of Vakfl-t-Miitlaq, which 
Curried no responsibility, was conferred upon him. 

Immediately after Ahmad Shah's departure the old game restart¬ 
ed. I mad began to plot the overthrow of Najib. The Moralltas also 
reappeared in the north after the Abdali storm had passed away. 
They rapidly recovered their jagirs, forts and posts, drove out the 
usurpers, re-established their control over the Doab and began 
collecting their levies. 

The emperor and I mad made on alliance with the Marmhas to 
oust Najib, The latter tried U> fight them, but being thwarted by his 
rivals wreaked vengeance upon the ladies of I mud's household and 
then finding resistance hopeless, surrendered unconditionally. The 
way wiLs open ior the Marathas to become masters of Delhi and of 
die empire. 

From Delhi the Marudia forces, imder Raghunsth Ran and 
Malhar Rao Hulkar, marched into the Fan jab and occupied Lahore 
in April 1758, They drove out the agents of Ahmad Shah and 
appointed Adina Beg as their governor. 

Najib, who since his expulsion from Delhi was biding his time, 
entered into correspondence with Abdali and induced him to come 
to India For tlir recovery of bis dominion. The Marat has with 
D&ttnji Sindhia in command proceeded to punish Najib, who barred 
their progress from behind an entrenched and fortified post ucar 
MmHamaitar. Here (he besieged Roldtta cliief defied the Mafiiibti 
fi-r months, till he received reinforcements of Hindu troops sent by 
the Nawab of Oudh under the Grains. Hi* efforts in the other direc¬ 
tion had also borne fruit. Abduti set out from Kabul and crossed the 
Indus, Driving ihr Marathn detach men is lx-fore him, he moved 
rapidly across the Punjab towards Delhi. Dattaji made a vain attempt 
to stop him at Thannar. Failing in that he fell back to guard 
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the crossings of the Jamuncip hut hi> army was again worsted, 
anti Daiuji himself was killed- Mai liar Rao, who tried to 
harass AbdflJi, mrt with repubo and had to retreat into 
Raj put arm. 

The ncw-i of dire J rVCiva in the north caused iniislcrtuliou in 
Poona and it wbI ik-tided to send a ntrong army under a member of 
the Peshwa's family to retrieve the situation. Sadashiv Ran Rhau, 
cousin of Balajt Baji Rao, wa i selected far the command while 
Vishwas Rao, the Pnhwa's -lui, acted nominally a* the chief of llie 
army. They mnrciicd to the north with 22,000 Miiraiha troops and 
8,000 disciplined sepoys under Ibrahim Khan Gantt who hat! 
received artillery training tinder thr Irenr.h General Btissy. The 
Marat ha forces in the north, dial is, the contingents of Holtar. 
Sindhia and oilier captains. garrisoning jjosts round Delhi, joined the 
farces of Rhau. 

The Maraihas hoped to attach t heir old ally, the NawabofOudh. 
to their cause, and also expected that die Rajputs and Jats would 
actively support them. But in spite of the long-standing and bitter 
lintiility between the Rohitfas and the Nawab the Salter eh we to 
throw in his lot with Abdah, although in u somewhat lukewarm 
manner. What weighed with him teas the fact that N.ijib and Abdali 
were already present with their forces in the Uoah anti could easily 
overrun his territories. The Marathns were far from his boundaries 
on the other side of the Jatmina, and. could only reach him after 
sweeping away the combined Afghan and Rnhilla armies, The 
success of the Mnnitliai spelt for him permanent subordination, 
while Abdali wm known to have no desire to slay in India. The 
Mamthas had betrayed his father and their word could not be 
relied upon, 

Thr Rajput princes could not forget llie recent ravages of their 
lands by the Marat has and were not willing to join any side, bin they 
would throw In their lot with whoever triumphed in the cud. Suraj- 
miil, the Jai ruler, was Mispiriom of the Maraihaft far he bad link 
faith in their promises and bad tjccn confirmed in his attitude by the 
ill-conceived designs of the Maratha governor of the region, Govind 
Baltal Uundria. who coveted the newly built Jai fan of Aligarh. 1 

Evidently the Maraihas had not a single friend or ally in the 
north, and within their own ranks there were differences in regard to 
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ihc cue tics to bt employed against Abdali- The only iucccas oJ their 
amis was their entry into Delhi, because Ahmad Shaft was campaign¬ 
ing in the Doab, and Delhi had only a small gairbon width could 
not sustain u siege against the mighty Mamtlia host. 

But Delhi proved :i snare. The Pedvw.* had no littuls to spare, the 
revenue of jagirs amt estates was difficult tn collect in the then 
disturbed conditions and plunder yielded little profit. 1 lirre was 
scat city of food for men and hattes, supplies were running short and i lie 
enemy hovered all round. The gravity of the situation compelled 
Rli.nn lu inner out ol Delhi. Abdalft position seas perhaps only a shade 
better than that of Rh.m, be.cau.se he was also feeling thr pinch of 
dwindling ftimt, and was anxious to go home- Rut Najilvs contri¬ 
bution of money and materials and Bhan’s uncamiiromising attitude 
were powerful arguments in favour of his staying on and following the 
issue to the bitter end. 

Thetwoania^oiihrs came fane to face at Panipat. In the campaign 
the Maraiha commander made two tat jJ mbuiei—allowing his line 
of commimitations to be cut and abandoning the traditional methods 
of Mancha warfare. Relying upon the guns oHiis trained corps, lie 
ms mobilised his vast horde of soldiers and camp followers behind a 
broad and deep line of trendies. The Afghan army Jay astride the 
road leading to the south and Abdali threw Ids guards around and 
cut off thr Maratha rommiini ration* and supplies, ‘The country 
around was all hostile to the Matathas and burning for ti\engi 
against their fearful depredations in thr past."' Hence no succour 
reached it ban's tamp, and stark starvation stared it in die face, 
Goaded to desperation by hunger, Bhau resolved upon the hazard os 
battle- On the Bih of January* 1761, he marched out of the ramp 
and the contestants were locked in mortal combat. 

In the Indian wars the issue hat mainly depended upon the 
quality of the leader- At ftmipat a resourceful general, a veteran with 
long experience of wars in Central Asia and India, was pitted agaimt 
a comparatively young comm ander who had only led campaigns 
against smith Indian troops in Karoatak. Abdali possessed an advant¬ 
age over the Marathi! in utimlwr*. firing power, body armour, and 
the quality of mounts. The superiority,of the Afghan general nod 
bis rapt airs over the Marat has and the better morale and discipline 
of the Afghan array won the day. The Maratha* made furious 
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charges and fought with n tenacity and valour worthy of a grc jl 
people, but ararvanon had cnfctblcd them and, l»v the afternoon they 
wetr exhausted. Their centre was hemmed in by the musketeers of 
Abdali and the men were driven together into a confused and heaving 
mass. The left wing under Ibrahim Khan Card! attacked the RaBfllil 
who Formed the right wins; of Abdati'a army, bat alter an obstinate 
and bE ody encounter in which BO pn cent of hh musketeers Were 
sacrificed, they were forced to leave the field. The Marat ha right led 
by Smdhia and Hollar stood faring Nitjib and Shuja-iid-D.tiil.idi, but 
they took little part in the battle; and when they saw that the centre 
and the left wing had been pierced, HaUtar lied and (hr contingents 
of Sindhia followed him. The dnfatl turned into a rout, and terrific 
daughter ensued. On the field there lay the corpses of 28,000 rara- 
Most of the officers were killed. Both Vishwas Ran and Bhau died 
fighting heroically. 

The defeat at Paul pat win a disaster of the first magnitude, but it 
was by no means decisive, for Abdali it was an empty victory. As 
soon ns his back vrai turned I us conquests fell to pieces. He and Ids 
successors were pestered by rebellions at home, and were menaced In 
the Uzlwgs ar.d the Persian', from the north and th>- wist, fhey iot.- 
unable to give adequate support to dicir agents in India. Tin? SiLIis 
swarmed over from iheir fr sin esses, drove out the Afghan officers and 
ted plundering foray* all round, In a fen years not a trace of Abdali's 
conquests was left on this ddr of i|ir Indus. The Mara this had 
received a severe blow, but within ten years they were bade in the 
north, acting as the guardians of dir Mughal emperor -Shah Alum 
whom fhey escorted from Allahabad 10 Delhi in 1771. 

It r- doubtful whether a Mara this victory ,u Panipat would have 
made mnrU difference to tile subsequent bistort' of India. As a matter 
of fact, die Mar at ha polity was showing turn list likable signs of crack¬ 
ing np even before 1761. 'Hie basis of their home government wiis 
w eak. TTtt region of Moratliu Swaraj was poor. It had no adequate 
sources of revenue to sustain an empire and so the government of the 
Feshwas had devised the policy ofmaint.'doing its armieson exactions 
and hint, India outside Sv. ir.tj or the- Manttlta homeland, was par¬ 
cel led out among thieft who were expected to levy* contributions for 
Lheir maintenance and for that of the central government. But the 
force at the disposal of the central government wai not enough to 
curb the intransigence of die duels. Nor was there any other bind- 
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ing principle developed 10 keep them united. Loyalty to the king — 
the liouar of Shivaji—had been smothered by the transfer of power to 
the Peshwa- The Pcshwu was a btc-eomer in the field and the 
minuter* *md military cJtiefi who were til] recently liis equals were 
jealous of his authority. In the dreutn$rance-s ? disunity anil internal 
siriTe were inevitable, A* early as l73S t w hen Raghoji Bhonale was 
levying ihmth in the eastern parts of the Mughal empire, he came 
Into cofiQlct with Feshwa Baji Rao L Matters came to such a pass 
that the next Peshwu, Bub ji Ran, at the behest of the Mughal entperor, 
agreed in J to join Altah vardi Khan, the Nawab ot Bengal* in 
c hast bin g B1 tousle. The rivalry of Holkar and Sindhia appeared to be 
irrccondfahtc* Damuji Gackwad had defied the Pcskwa arid Holfcar* 
attitude was one of veiled hostility. In the pon-Panipst days aueoes* 
sion to the Pesliwa*a gaddi w;is not free from the threat of war among 
the dnimunts. 

Maraitia politics had assumed a shape in which a few families of 
big jagirtlan and chiefs were seeking to set up independent princi¬ 
palities. In the political affairs the masses or classes had no part or lot. 
Nor did the Murathu leaders show any signs of higher statesman* 
ship. They were greedy and griping. They ground down the 
peasants and made no effort to win the goodwill of their subjects or 
dependant allies, They showed no in the welfare and cultural 

advancement of ikeir own people. 

The defeat of Pan!pat w as not conclusive, Flic battle which w:it 
really decisive and from which revolutionary consequent:^ flowed 
had already been fought lour years before Panipal in the muddy 
mango grove of Plassey. 

Before Ahmad Shah Abdali left ItulLi he had proclaimed AH 
GaiAnr* entitled Shah Abm U, emperor. But as Shall Alam war 
then absent from the mpital, Najib-ud-Daulah acted m the chief 
administrator and regent in I>dhi with Sliuhaadn Jawan BaUu as 
the crown prince. Nqjib-ud-DauJnh thus remained at the hdm of 
|ifiahi from 1761 to 1770, He w as not only the regent of die emperor 
but also the deputy of Ahmad Shah Abdali. He had tn restore order 
in the Mughal domain found Dcllti and to prevent the J&ts and the 
Sikhs from encroaching* He wa* ftUUHjill against the Jats t k 1 3J=.c l 
S urajmal in battle and rendered his son incapable of challenging him« 
But he failed against the Sikhs who could not be subdued. The 
Fhiilkian Sikhs were, however* detached from die trans-Sat luj chieft* 
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IV. MMLAIHA vil'AHRELS fiSilt THE FALL OF DELHI 

Ry 1770 thr Maratha* hit! ‘tiffin cut I y recovered from the 'ihuck 
! >i Puuipai re reappear in the north, ami to rc-i t:ih fish their authority. 
The death o\ Vajih at tbit juncture compelled Shah AJam to choose 
either the protection of the English with residence at Allahabad 
ot a bid Tor the throne of Delhi with the aid of the Mura that. The 
Mar.itha Sardars made fuil use of the anxiety of the emperor to 
return to the capita!. They entered imo an agreement with him and 
promised to escort him to Delhi and restore him to the throne. Thus 
after twelve yean of exile Shah Alaoi came bark to the capital, the 
site anti symbol of imperial power, 

I. cm jjfi ;i fugitive, Shah Abm lint! made scvrral aitempts 10 
reassert his authority over Bihar and Bengal, bin he was thwarted by 
die Niiwah of Bengal. Curiously enough, on the day (hllmviug the 
hatilr of Paoipat, Shah Alum, unmindful of (he fate of the empire, 
had fought a battle near the town of Bihar against an English force. 
He was defeated and hud to sue for peace. Again three years later 
£! 1 when the emperor and the Nawabof Oudh espoused the cause 

ol thr drpowed Xaivah Qadm AH Khan (Mir Qa.dm), their combined 
arms met with disaster at Buxar, Thus Shah A him became a British 
petuioner and Shiija-ud-Daulah their vassal. It was to end this 
humiliating dependence on a foreign power that Shah AJam accepted 
thr protection of thr Marat hat and left Allahabad accompanied by 
them. 

The Marat ha* were now in a position to exercise com ml over the 
affairs of Del hi. But after the death of the fourth Beehw*, Mad hav Rao, 
in 1772, Poona was plunged in ihr inevitable disputes of metes- 
siim. R.-iglntJiath Ran. the Peshwa's uncle, began plotting the deposi¬ 
tion of Norayan Rat*. £L easily e<ilJcetcd thr support of the dis- 
OMitented elements, 'flic councillors of the Peshwa were more or 
its* indifferent concerning the fate of their tt titter. The Gardis who 
guarded ihr palace were suborned. Thr Peshwn did not take any 
precautions itod within nine months oi assumption of ofEcc he was 
foully murdered, 

A civil war ensued and Raghmiath Rao Kaghoba) negotiated 
It™ of armed help from the British. The pot was now on the fire. 
Alt the M.iratha Sarriar- were involved in the quarrel. Their 
neighbours in die Deccan, the Nizam of Hyderabad and Haidar Alt 
of Mysore, took sides as their interests dictated; even the French 
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vvcrc drawn into die conflict. At last in 1783 the peace of Sulim put 
an end lo the long war. 

These years of commotion and liimult left lirtlr opportunity to 
ihtr Murat ha chiefs to pay attention to the affairs of the north, Delhi 
was left to itself and Najof Khan, who had learnt tin: military arts in 
his association with the English in Bengal and who enjoyed their 
favour and support, became die effective ruler at Delhi. Although he 
had nut ilie requisite ability to maintain the civil administration, he 
was able to keep together tile remnants of the empire against the 
attacks of the enemies who surged round. 

In 1782 Najaf Khun died. A do^ fight ensued between his lieute¬ 
nants for the regency, in which they won- themselves urn and left the 
field open fur the Marathas. Their chief. Mahadji Sindhia, tree from 
the Deccan wars, was now in a position to look after the affairs of the 
north. The succession war had shaken the Mara ilia organisation to 
it* roots, the authority of the Frshwa as the central link to a group of 
confederates was weakened and Sardars like Sind hi a, Holkar, 
Gackwad anti Bhondr, had become autonomous provincial rulers 
like lilt: Mughal Subalidars of the Deccan, Bengal and Omlh. 
Mahuilji’s aiubilfou was to play the role- of tin- Mughal grainier of 
Delhi. The emperor waa in search of relief from dir- intrigues slid 
rquabbles of Najaf Khan's lieutenants. He invited Mahndjt to Delhi 
to take charge of the administration. 

The British who were watching closely the a [fairs at Delhi and 
had their own designs were, however, not prepared then to plunge 
into the stormy waters. But a clash between the Maraihas and the 
British lo control die emperor was inevitable. Mine dri uimpeei and 
resourceful than the Mara thus, the British did uul move forward 
without assurances regarding tile financial, militarv and diplomatic 
implications of elicit plan. The M a rat has j on the other hand, just 
rushed into the troubled affairs of Delhi heedless oi expenditure, 
of the adequacy of the force* available, and of the reliability 
of aftkff They were attracted by the glutcr uf the prize 
alone. 

So Mahariji accepted the emperor's invitation. He presented 
himself helbrr the emperor in his camp near Fatebpur Sikri, placetl 
his head on die emperors feet and paid h m&r of l Mi giild 
mu halt. The emperor conferred upon him the office of regent 
(Vafcii-i-Mutluq i. which combined the functions of the prime minister 
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(Wjudr) and the commander-in-chief (Mir Bnkhshi). 1 The superior 
cl aim of the Pcshwa was ignored. Mahadji’s ambition was fulfilled. 
He had captured die highest post in I he Mughal cm pine. It was 
within bis power to appoint and dismiss the governors of provinces 
anti the highest oilictals, to award jagirs and to levy tribute. He was 
the deputy of the emperor and next to him the highest dignitary in 
the ttaie. 

Bur in timt Mahadji had pure hated a worthless bauble at a very 
high price. Hi- had to rnainlain a considerable: force at the cost of 
ten Ijd.hA of rupee* a raonih and he had 10 find funds for it from a 
shrunken empire several times overrun and plundered. The imperial 
writ hardly ran beyond tin- district* of Delhi and Agra, and even here 
much uf Lhc royal domain b id been given away or usurped by 
people who refused to pay CVCD legitimate dues without the use of force. 
What was worse, enemies pressed upon him from every din c.iion and 
from within. Tim Mughal nobles conspired and rebelled against him. 
The fickle and faithless emperor did not render consistent support. 
In the Peshwa’s court the influence of Nana Phadnavis worked 
against him and the government ai home, which ought to have fully 
Sustained its general in the field, "had neither the will nor the money 
necessary tor backing Mahm.Ejj in bis hour of nc«J." : The Raja of 
Jaipur refined to pay the stipulated tribute and sent his agent to 
Lucknow to seek the help of' the English. Mah&riji was (breed to take 
action, but die defection of the Mughal troops, on account of long 
standing arrears of pay and ducat of starvation, placed him in an 
awkward pod tie u. He fulled to reduce the Raja to submission. 

1 he Mughal Amin led by Ohtilam Qadir RohilLi rook advantage 
of Mahndji’s predicament, lhc vacillating Shah Alum was dc}X>srd, 
tortured and then bfimied. But Mahndji had meanwhile recovered 
from his repulse at Labor and re-occupied Delhi. He restored the 
blind emperor to the throne, and determined to rebuild the 
machinery of administration and to subdue Lhr unruly barons and 
landlord* in order to organise lhr collection of revenue and funds 
to TTiivri the incessant demands of the troop* and of the Peshwn's 
ROvemmcnt. 

But Mahnilji had many enemies who obstructed him—the 

■ TliH WJj r-jutii „ „ ), (. ,| ia ,W Pi>W»-4 vnitTlwtirn Sinrthia r*, ,(«„«* tiw ht mi 
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Afghans, the Rohillas, the Mughal nobility* \hc prince of Rajasthan 
aitri tht disorderly con dottier! who revelled in fishing in troubled 
wax ers. Among ilir Mar 3 th 3 Sardars P Holksir was his rival and Nana 
Plmdnavis was jealous of his growing prestige and influence. Nana 
Phiutnavis devised a Machiavellian plan to restrain Mahadji. He 
distributed the northern territories between Sind hia, Holfcar and 
A1 i Bahadur, the representative of the Peshwa* for the collection of 
tribute. The amount of tribute from cadi of them was kept purposely 
so high that no one could realise Ms share fully, and thus all the three 
were kept perpetually wrangling. 

Mafoadji's reaction against his enemies and their plotting was to 
raise an overwhelming force which would be capable of maintaining 
peace and order and of realising tribute and laud revenue. TWi 
force was supplied by Dc Boigne, who joined his service in 1784. He 
raised an army whose strength ultimately reached 39,000 men. It 
was mainly an infantry corps trained on the French model, strength¬ 
ened with artillery units and equipped with guns and muskets 
manufactured in foundries under European supervision. 

With this new force Mahadji swept the field and won decisive 
victories over all his foes including his rival Holkar. By 1793 he had 
reached the zenith of his power* His name and lame were unsurpassed 
among dm Mar,si has. But hit triumph warshort-Iivcd, far within less 
than two years his earthly career came to an end. Hi* death deprived 
the Mann has of ihdr last great soldicr^latcamHi- 

A period of utter confusion followed. Feud* broke out on all sides* 
Mahadji's adopted son Dautat Rao and his step-mothers quarrelled* 
The civil and military officers of Sindhia who belonged to different 
Brahman j sob-castes—Deshostha and Shwivi—intrigued against one 
amnlirf, Tukoji HolkaFs sons began a fratricidal fight for the patri¬ 
mony of their father. The young Peshwa Madhav RaO II‘a death 
started quarrel* regarding sneer^ion in which the Mandha Sanlais 
took opposite sides. 

In tlie dvdl war that followed the principals were Ysshwant Rao 
HolLar and Daufat Rao Smdhia. Nana Pliadnavri, after much 
vacillation and many vain attempts to keep the son ot his sworn 
enemy Raghoba out, ultimately eipottiKd hi* cause, A bloody war 
between Chhatrapari Stuvajh Raja of Kolhapur, and the Patwardhan 
chief Fa rash ii ram Bhau s created additional complications- Tlie 
campaigns of the contending m u l td devastated the conn try. Villages 
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were trampled under the hoofs of their horses, towns were plundered 
anti sacked, the rich were tortured on the rack, and the poor suffered 
untold miseries. Anarchy spread over the Marathi homeland. 

Tins war of all against all was a godsend for die British. They 
were engaged in a life and death struggle with Napoleon who had 
dashed across the Mediterranean, defeated the Turks under the 
pyramids, and crossed into Syria, His agents were busy rousing 
Russia and the eastern countries against the British and Ttpu Sultan 
was known to be in correspondence with him. At this juncture the 
British Government scut the Wellesley brothers to India to safeguard 
their interests. 

Immediately on assuming office in Calcutta, Wellesley started 
negotiation- with thr Maratha* in order to ciuuarc them Into his 
system of subsidiary alliances, The Peshwu did not give any heed to 
lh«c overturn at first. But he was compelled to accept British 
protection when Yashwant Rao Holkar defeated him (I802'< and 
drove him out of Poona- He fled to Basse! n and signed the treaty 
which made him a dependant of the British. 

Tims the central Marathi state ceased to exist. But the Marathi 
Saxdars were still strong, Fortunately for the British even ±11 their dire 
predicament, the Marat has could not unite to save die remnants of 
their power. Against melt folly fair was inexorable. Sindhin and 
Holkar fought the British separately and each in turn suffered 
crushing defeats. 

Mahadji Sindh! a, before leaving foi the Deccan, had made 
suitable arrangements for the administration of the empire. Me had 
appointed Shah Niza m-ud* Din, the head of the order of the Chishtis 
in [Vflii, as regent and divided thr territories of Delhi Into six dlstricli 
for the purpose of land-revenue. Unfortunately, the prolonged 
absence of the Siodbla from Delhi, the jealousies of die Maratha 
officials, the faitUtssncis ol European commanders, the harshness 
and greed of the regent, and the depredations of adventurers, 
made the life of the eiTijseror and the people miserable beyond 
description. 

When Wellesley declared war upon Daulat Rao, the British 
armies rapidly dosed in upon the Maratha forces in the north and in 
the Dcccan. Lake, the commander of the northern group, marched 
to Aligarh and routed Sindhia’s forces under Perron. Then he 
marched on to Delhi which he entered on September 16, 1803. 
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Emperor Shah Alam passed uodcr British protection, and the 
Mughal empire virtually ceased to exist. 

In the Deccan. Arthur Wellesley (the future Duke of Wellington) 
destroyed the forces of the Sindhia and Bhonsle at Assays and Argaon 
respectively,'and then captured the fortress of Gawilgarh. By the 
treaties of Dcogaon and Sarji-Anjangaon, Bhonsle and Sindhia 
signed away their independence. Thus vanished Shivaji's dream t>f 
Hindu Pad Padshuki . 


CllAFTOt TWO 


SOCIAL ORGANISATION IN THU EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

t, CHARACTERISTICS or INMAN hwtokv 

Babar founded the Mughal empire early in the sixteenth century. 
His brilliant and forceful successors expanded it over a vast area, so 
that at the death of Aurangzcb its boundaries inarched in the north 
with the Karakoram mountains and the Oxtis river, and reached 
down to the Knveri river in the south. From west to cast the empire 
Jay between the kingdoms of Persia and Burma. The Mughal* thus 
ruled over territories larger in extent than any empire before or after 
them. 

This Vast empire enjoyed fame for pomp and splendour, for 
wealth and culture, unparalleled in those times. Its syste m of govern¬ 
ment and administration guar.in teed peace and order over a vast 
region and it offered unique opportunities: of advancement in at is 
and letters. Its achievements constitute a brilliant chapter in the 
Instory of world civilisations. But this wonderful edifice did nut enjoy 
a long span of life. From its foundations at Panipat in 1526 to Nadir 
Shah’s shattering invasion in 1739, an interval of 213 years elapsed 
during which the empire lasted. The duration of the Mughal cm [lire 
was not Jong, but die empires in India were usually short-lived. The 
Mauryas htsird for lev; than a century and a half. The S.Mavdhanas 
established their empire in the middle of the first century n.c, and 
extended their sway over the Deccan "from .wo to sea’ 1 , but the total 
period of their dominion was less than three centuries. The Guptas 
ruled for about two hundred years. Some regional kingdoms likr the 
Cholas in the sotidi and the Palos of Bengal lasted longer, probably 
because of their slithered position. Otherwise, ordinarily, the king¬ 
doms and empire in India both in ancient times and the Middle 
Ages were short-lived. 

During die entire stretch of history from the Vedir times to die 
end of the eighteenth century, India never enjoyed continuous poli¬ 
tical unity' for more than two centuries at a time. Ashokai all-India 
dominion broke up almost immediately after Jiis death. The terri¬ 
tories annexed by Satmidra Gupi i in the fourth century were lo.-1 by 
the time of Buddha Gupta by the end ol the fifth century when the 
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Hun a invaders from the north-west shattered die Gupta power, fhc 
empire of the Khaljis barely lasted thiny yean (a.d. 1290*1 The 
authority of the Tughlaqs was repudiated in Bengal and the Deccan 
before the death of Muhammad Fughfot] 113511. The imperial 
structure tjf the Mugbsli was in ruins within half a century of 
Awsdjgzcb's dealh. The history of India is thus the story of the rise 
and t aII til empires and or the chaos that intervened between the i.il l 
of one and the founding of the next. 

Another important fact about. Indian history is that the venue of 
the empires and the centre of gravity oJ the political systems were not 
fixed. The scat of power of the Mauryiis and the Guptas was in 
eastern India; the Satavahanaj ruled from the Deccan; the Guijara* 
Pra till unis had their capital at Kanauj; the Gholai belonged to 
southern India, and the medieval Sultans and the MughaU exercised 
their sway from Delhi or Agra, Tins lack of centrality is in marked 
contrast with conditions in Europe. For instance in England, France 
and Italy the stares crystallised round specific centres—London, 
Paris and Rome. 

Although no one part of India played *. dominant centralising 
rule continuously, it remains true that the Indian midlands [Dliruv.i 
Madhya Doth;—the region between die Saraswau and the Sadunira 
rivers, and the Himalayas and lire Vindhya mountains, enjoyed a 
special prestige in political and cultural life throughout the ages. I or 
this region was in the ancient times the home of the dynasties of Siirya 
v.tri’hi and Chandra-van. hi kings—of Rama, Bharatn and Janako, 
and of Lhe medieval empires of the ! urks anti the Mughals. It Vi '■ t| 
the hind of the sacred rivers—Gang*. Jaimma and Saraswati—and 
of places of pilgrimage—Hard war, Mathura, Ayodhys, Prayag and 
Kashi, Here grew and blossomed some of the great Indian languages 
—-Sanskrit, Pali, Bray and Urdu-aiid here flourished the religions 
of the Buddha and Mahavira and the movements or khakH 
and Sufism. 

Tlvr midlands was the centre from which cultural influences 
radiated to all die reborn of India. Bur this cultural ^ failed « 
attract and hold the peoples of India together in an organic socio¬ 
political unity. . 

Why India foiled to devrlnp into a single social Organism and 

why its' political structure remained unstable an: problems which 
need consideration. Without understanding them, the British 
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conquest of India in the eighteenth century and the attainment of 
Indi:t’‘; freedom iirurjy two him tired yr.i ns dlrrcafter t anrint he 
explained. Et is nectasary, therefore, to analyse the f>cculinr conditions 
prevailing in India on the eve of the conquest ivhlt h facilitat'd the 
establishment ol British dominion. 

No* bo tli in the building up of a civilisation and it* break-down, 
man and nature have a part to play. Between the two, however, 
nature's role ii subordinate to that of man. Nature provides opportu¬ 
nities which it is die privilege of man tn avail of. It offers challenges 
which seek appropriate responses. Wien man makes me of what 
nature offers he forges ahead .md climbs from one stage to another; 
in the contrary case, he either remains in a static stale or the system 
nliich he laboriously builds tip in the course of history,hreaks down 
and eventually disintegrates. But the rite and fall of societies and of 
civilisations is not governed by any iron law of necessity. So far aa 
one can see, man is the architect of Iris own destiny, however much 
man’s power* may l»c limited by natural factors. Social, economic 
and poll deal ay/items are die product of man’s creative use of nature's 
resources. 

Although it in; impossible in the present state of knowledge lo 
unravel i he tangled web of multiple causation in a scientific manner, 
yet it is UOt possible to remain satisfied with mcrelv narrating the 
events of the pan and ignoring their concatenation or the relations of 
cause and effect among them. A beginning towards the under¬ 
standing of history require* an assessment of the influence of these 
factors, 

If Indian history, as all history, is the record of the interplay of 
mind and nature, it becomes necessary to evaluate the contribution 
of the different factors which have mn aided the event 1 - of the 
eighteenth century, and a beginning has, to be made with the physical 
environment which provided both stimuli and obstructions to human 
endeavours. 


11. THE LAND 

India is not u country in the nineteenth-century meaning of that 
geographical term. In size, it has to be placed in the same category 
as Soviet Ruma, China, Australia, Canada .md the United Stater of 
America. In population it U the largest country of the world nest to 
China . 
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Its geographical features make it aa epitome of the world. For all 
climates, almost every type of land and water, most species of animals 
and plants, many kinds of minerals, and a number of human races 
are found within its boundaries. 

The country is naturally divided into four parts—the Himalayan 
region, the region of the northern plains, the central uplands, and 
the Deccan with, the eastern, western and southern littorals. 

The Himalaya it region i* die home of perpetual snow. Within its 
folds nestles the enchanting valley of Kashmir, which the Mughab 
called “paradise on earth’*, and numerous hill states, some of them 
tiny and picturesque, and others like Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Nepal inhabited by sturdy and warlike races with the tnotmtiincer’s 
love of freedom . 

The region of the northern plains which stretches from the 
Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal is the gift of the great rivers whose 
sources lie in the snowy Himalayas. The fertile Panjabis irrigated by 
the river system of the Indus, Cold in winter and hot in summer, its 
dry and bracing climate and scanty to moderate rainfall make it a 
land of hardy peasants and of agricultural plenty. A great pari of 
Raj,-u(fen ^ (h't'Ti, a sea of billowing yellow sand, where water is 
scarce and to eke out n living difficult. But Rajasthan has reared the 
proud Rajput race, Jealous of the honour of their clan and tribe, 
hospitable and generous to a fault, loyal to their chiefs, brave to the 
point of recklessness, but Lizy and incapable of concerted action. 

Hie midlands is a riverain country situated between the Aravalis 
and the Rajmuhal hills. It is the basin into which the surplus waters 
of the Himalayas from the north anr! of ihc Vindhyas from die south 
drain. They bring with them the rich alluvium which has filled die 
midland , trough and given it a soil several thousand feet deep. The 
flee t'lonred Gan go after breaking out from the Himalaya;) gorges 
moves majestically through the fat fertile soil receiving tributaries 
from the right and the left, till It turns southwards to embrace the 
wide expanse of the Bav of Bengal- It is a warm loud. Though the 
winter is mild, during the sttmiiKT months the sun * rays licit 
pitilessly upon thr parched earth. Then dark clouds begin to gather 
from south-east and southwest in June mil the rain s tome to quench 
the thirst of the land and to cover thr curl h with luscious green. 

'Flic midlands has been Lhc seat of Indian culture, both in 
ancient times and in the Middle Age?. Its languages have had the 
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withal acceptance. Ii has Wn minus for literature and art. The 
heroic exploits of its kings and the saintly deeds of its pious men are 
embodied in legend* story, ballad and song ivlur.fi ceutilute a preci¬ 
ous heritage of alt India. .Along thr banks of its river., arose cities 
which became centres of power and retreats which gave shelter to 
vtcltcis of knowledge and truth. 

As the Gangs sweeps round the Rajnutlul lull* it enters into the 
deltaic plain of Bengal. The Gangs. Bndunuputca and Meghna, 
which flow laxity through the land, arr heavily laden wilh detritus 
which they drag along. It is deposited in huge mild-banks and rhe 
river spfcatli out Huiwise, its l; rant lies forming die rilis. Bengal is a 
slcamv plain, hot and humid, with copious rains and innumerable 
streams and reservoirs of water. Vegetation i; luxuriant and life easy. 
‘'Goldi n Bengal” endowed v,ith nalurr’s bounties in a larger 
measure than must other pans of India. 

The land begins to rise from the southern edge of the Gauge tic 
trough till it reaches the escarpment of the Kaiiruir-Viodhyan drains. 
This elevated region i turns the uplands of central India and com¬ 
prises from the west to the east the territories of MaSsva, Bundclkharid 
and Baglu-lkJianrJ. In thr east the Kaimur-Matkat range separates 
this region from Chhoia Nagpur and Orissa, and in the west the 
Ghaitihal rivrr and the Ar.ivali hills from Kajputann and 
Gujarat. The Vintfhyas, which rise in a gentle slope from the Gange- 
tic plain toward* tlirir crest, fall precipitately on the southern lace. 
At the foot of the scarp lies dir narrow bed of the Narbada. The 
river is fed by Lbe sprint;* of AmarkantuJL. It rushes through thr gorge 
of tlu* marble rocks near Jabalpur and thru wends its placid wav 
through forests and hills to the sea. The course of the Narbada is 
marked by highly picturesque scenery and along its banks were built 
in ancient times numerous hermitages, temples and shrines. Travel¬ 
lers, intent upon reaching ports on the western sea-coast, followed 
the Vindhyas from Fatal ip utra to Broach bv way ofChitrakut,Bhiln 
and Ujjain. Those that wanted tr> enter the Deccan had to negotiate 
the pasts and then cross over the river. The Narbada’s munificence 
bus enfolded it in a vesture ol sanctity almost as great as that of the 
holy Gangs*. 

1 he Narbada i.'. the northern limit of the Deccan plateau, which 
extend* wedgewise into the far south, ti is (ianked by the Eastern 
and \\ cstem Ghats. 1 be Eastern Ghat*: arc- a series of low', sprawling 
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hills will) large gaps in between. The broad plain between the Ghats 
and the Bay of Bengal forms the sea front of Orissa, Andhra anti 
T.unilnad. The coast is fringed with mangrove swamps and sand 
dunes. Between them arc scattered deltas formed by the rivers ibrguig 
their sill-laden waters through the gaps or the Chats. The important 
ones among them arc the deltas nt ilic Mahanadi, Godavari, Krishna 
and Kaveri. There are a few inlets in du: delta creek, otherwise the 
coast is open to the battering of the monsoons and cyclone* which 
are frequent in the Bay, As the sea-shore is shallow, harbourage and 
protection for large ocean-going vessels is not adequate. But the 
coastal plains are fertile and the supply of water, both from rain am! 
river, is sufficient to make it a rich rice-growing area, specially in the 
north, in Orissa, and the northern districts of Andhra, Southwards 
the monsoons reach the country late and ruin I all diminishes in 
volume. Tank and spring channels are employed for irrigation. The 
toddy and palmyra palms and casu arums flourish on die sandy soil 
mid in the salt sea air. 

While Orissa has existed through the centuries Lu isolation from 
the mainstreams of India’s past, Andhra and Tmsilnad have been 
keen participants in die sdr and bustle of the country’s history. 1 heso 
regions were die scene of the operations ol the fhuavalumas, the 
Cfaalukyu, die Cholas, the KakatiyaJ, the Vijiiyanagor empire and 
the Bahmani kingdoms. The southern section of the coast provided 
*i\tT*p$ti for the world trade between the hast and the Wtat, where 
Roman, Arab, Persian, Malayan and Cliincsc merchant! met on 
their journeys from one direction to the other. 

The western littoral is narrow. Thr mountain chain, which 
constitute: its spine, is almost continuous from the Sahyudn to the 
Nilgins and beyond It throws up summits up to 5,000 feet ii- eleva¬ 
tion and in the case of dic Nilghis the Doddabetta reaches a height of 
over 8,700 feet. The western littoral Includes a number of regions— 
Kaebb and Kathiawar, Gujarat, Konkan, Kanam, and Kerala, 
Kachh is it sea-girt island, and Kathiawar a peninsula joined to the 
mainland by a narrow neck of land. Gujarat it an extension of the 
MaJwa plateau, an intrusion of the Indo-Gangetic conditions into 
the peninsula. 'Hie Konkan b a coastal lowland which ii thirty to 
fifty miles broad and stretches from Khandoh tn Goa. It is broken 
by hills and dominated hy the sleep cliffs of the Western Ghats. The 
Ghats arc a rugged series of flat-topped spurt intersected b\ deep 
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ravines* The spurs are natural forts and were utilised as such by the 
Marathi' during their struggle against the Mughal*. 

Intermediate between Kanban and Kerala is the coastal strip of 
Karma. It is badly cut up by the rapid streams which rush down the 
Ghats to the sea. Their valleys offer opportunities for cultivation, 
otherwise the forests nourished by copious rain* and infested with 
malaria cover the hills. But the forest is rich with teak and 
sandalwood. 

Kerala is the southernmost part of the western coast. The NUgiris 
in the north and the Anaimalai and Cardamom hills in the south 
are a barrier which separate Kerala from the rest or the country. 
This is breached by die gap of Palgliat between die Nifgiris and the 
An rim a bis. Tram (he hills, streams flow into the sea forming little 
deltas on die mouth and offering roadsteads for sea craft. Otherwise 
lagoons and backwaters fleck the coast and waterways provide (he 
means of communication. 

The western coast, especially tile Ghats, is the wettest region of 
India after Astt-tm. It has numerous anchorages and harbours along 
its length, and it looks westwards—towards the ancient centres of 
civilisation in the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, and in more recent 
times round the southern tip of Africa towards Europe. 

Between the Eastern and Western Chats, and south of the line 
of die Strip ora, Maikal and Ha/a rib a gh ranges, lie the geologically 
ancient land mass of the Indian peninsula known as the Deccan. Die 
peninsula is triangular in shape. Its base b the broad northern 
plateau which is divided by a vertical line between the Marathi- 
Speaking people in the west, the Hindi-speaking people in die middle 
and the TrJugu-rpeaking people in the east. Below lira the middle 
plat run. It contains regions of Kannada, T clugu and Tamil speech. 
TTic southern part again has two divisions—Malay alum is the 
language of tlic west and Tamil of the cast. 

Tile Maharashtra country includes parts of the Deccan uplands, 
the Western Ghats and the Konkan sea-coast. Each of them has its 
peculiarities of soil, climate and products. The upland soil is mainly 
non-alluvial. The monsoon clouds largely empty themselves over the 
Ghats leaving null, twenty to thirty inches of rain as the annual share 
of the Deccan. Among (he crops, millets predominate and joziar and 
bajra arc the mainstay of the diet oF the 1 tardy and frugal Marat tut 
peasantry. 
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Tiie And lira or Tchuigana part of die plateau is quite different 
It is characterised by eroded plains, broad, open valleys, heaps of 
rods and boulders, a poor, sandy soil and moderate rainfall. In 
contrast with Mara thaw ad a, Tdangatia is a plain of poor vegeta¬ 
tion j trees arc few* and grosses thin and coarse. 

The Hindi-speaking part of northern Deccan consists or the 
old Pafeshi nA Koshafo or Gondwana, viz. thr wild hill and forest 
region bordering on Orissa. 

The middle belt or die Deccan tableland consists of the Mysore 
plateau, southern Andhra and north cm Tamibiad. The Mysore 
plateau has an elevation of 1,500 to 4,000 feet above sea ievd, and it 
contains the head-waters of the Tungabbadra and Kaveri riven and 
their many affluents. The rainTall is modal, 25 to 35 inches during 
the year* and cultivation depends largely on tank, irrigation. 

Belo w Mysore the apex of the triangular peninsula narrows down 
sharply. Its two side: arc the diluvial plains of Kerala and I aniilnad 
and in the middle arise the uplands formed by the Nilgiri, 
An a i mala i. Cardamom and Paltd hills. The precipitation of rain 
over the lulls is abundant. They are naturally covered with tropical 
forests, and among t hryn the blue eucalyptus in the Nil gins is 
conspicuous and is responsible For the name of die hills. 

The Deccan liiehlamh make a great contrast with the fertile 
lowlands of the north and the eastern and western coastlands. The 
liilly nature of the terrain, poorness of the soil, marginal character 
of the rainfall, abundance of forests in some parts and deficiency of 
vegetation in others, are forbidding features. They do not allow a 
life of ease and plenty, Indian civilisations have, there lore, flourished 
in the lowlands surrounding the Deccan, in the fndo-l lunge tic 
plains, in the deltro of the rivers flowing imo the Bay of Bengal or the 
Gulf of Cambay, and in the Malabar and Coromandel coastlands. 
From these liivcs orculture people have penetrated into the highlands 
of the Deccan and brought parts of them within the orbits or their 
special cultures. They drove the original inhabitants into the forest 
lands and mountain fastnesses where they dwell even today, 

Tlic diversity of India’s geographical features is striking. The 
country is divided into many regions with different climates, soils, 
rainfalls, temperatures, and features of land and water. The vastness 
of Territory, the priinitwcncss of the means of communication and 
transport, and the comparatively low density of population were 
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factors which in the pair accentuated the isolation or the regions. So 
long ni such conditions killed it was difficult Tor the corKcmuJncAs of 
a social community to appear. 

Nevertheless, there are similarities which underlie these 
differences. These are the gift of the mountains and the seas which 
girdle the country . The Himalayas are a powerful factor in giving to 
India as a whole a sub-tropical monsoonish climate, with the alter¬ 
nation of seasons—winter, summer and rains all well m.irked and 
predictable. The seas and the sc mi-circular wall of the mo un mi ns in 
the north provide a framework within which life proceeded without 
much intrusion from the outside. The result was that although State 
and society did nut achieve organic unity, in die held of culture 
common ways and attitudes were evolved and common features 
developed. 

The challenge of geography has been met tmlay by the victory 
of science and invention over nature. Man is now able to overcome 
physic;.f obstacles including the inlrnn-tigeiunr of space- The know¬ 
ledge nf nature has helped in subjugating die natural forces to the 
purposes of man. The obstacles offered by mountains, rivers, 
forests and climate have been overcome and geographical diver¬ 
sities have yielded to man’s will for unity. 

But all these developments are recent and India came to benefit 
from diem only in die nineteenth century. Previously the 
geographical diversities imposed upon the inhabitants conditions in 
which coalescence and integration were d i f fi cult and centrifugal 
forces held almost unchecked sway. 

Today science lias plated at m a n’s service tremendous power. 
But up to the end of the eighteenth century' the power available via* 
largely all that man or animal could contribute. Man’s productive 
ability in agriculture and industry was dependent upon them. 
Intercourse between territorial divisions and administrative control 
by the centre were limited. 

Particularism, localism and regionalism were, therefore, stronger 
than universal inn or nationalism. Although nature had provided a 
physical framework which could accommodate—and indeed pointed 
towards—a distinctive culture and an integral social organism, lack 
of technical knowledge to overcome the disruptive geographical 
forces kept in abeyance the evolution of social and political unity. 

The immense burners which separated India from lief neighbours 
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were a powerful factor wliicl. made for the growth of a distinctive 
type of individuality and diffcrnitiatrd the culture* of India from 
timer of the other land? Bui regional diversities prevented the protea¬ 
ses of assimilation to achieve all-India cullu ml unity and sori.il 
solidarity. 

Til, THE PEOPLE 

In the history of a people the role of the geographical factor is 
import.mi. But that of the human factor is even more so. Attitudes of 
mi i id. ideas, sent intents, character, ways and manners, give loim to 
institutions and direct a people’s progress through time. I he - 
languages the Indians sprat today, their religious beliefs and forms 
of worship, their social organisation and aesthetic expression, all bear 
the stamp of their traditions. l-'or instance, beginning from the 
utterances of the Upanishads in the sevenih century B.c, to rhe teach¬ 
ings of Gandhi in the twentieth century a.d., there runs an unbroken 
chain of mental attitudes and ethical drives. But overlying this unity 
and identity, there is variety, too, for India is the home of a multipli¬ 
city of languages, races, religions and cmtoim. The diversity is as 
patent and as striking as the similarity of attain attributes of culture. 
One of die sources of this variety U the composition of India's 
population. 

The inhabitants of India are a mixture of several races. Sonic of 
them have lived in the country so long that thry may hr regarded as 
indigenous; other* migrated from abroad in historical times. They 
have intermingled and produced a number of different types. Ibr 
migration of races into India offers instructive contrasts with the 
immigrations into Europe. What is common u* both b the movement 
of the Aryan-speaking peoples. In Europe there were t hree wave* <'t 
tilde migrations. The first immigrants settled down fa the Balkans 
and Italy, and in tire western, central and carton region*, after 
displacing or assimilating lire inhabitant? who were already there. 
But in the third century a second wave of migrants from beyond the 
boundaries of tire Roman Empire began to exert pressure, and Celts, 
Teutons, Vandals, Goths, Wend* or Slavs and other warlike tribes 
dashed aguimt the Roman fortified frontiers till at last they gave 
wav and the barbarian flood overwhelmed the great empire. 

Thr settlement of these tribes In the differem regions of Europe 
gave rise to new societies which were established in the region* 
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Occupied by the earlier Aryan tribes. They established tribal chief¬ 
taincies and ruled over die land with Hie help of their well-bom 
companions who were mudied to them by sentiments of personal 
loyalty. By the very nature of their or^umation they were driven to 
war, conquest and expansion. 

The movement affected every region. To England came the 
Angle* and Saxons; to France, the Franks; to Spain, the Visi-Gotbs; 
lo nun here Italy, rile Lombards; to the Netherlands, the Bel gar; 
and to die Balkan lands, the Ostto-Goiits. From their settlements a 
new Europe arose, a Europe in which /to Ramona gave place to 
incessant tribal wars. 

But from the sixth century the areas of peace began to enlarge. 
The tribes Mtded down and became eoruobdatetL t he Christian 
n ligion and Latin culture spread. In the eighth century Charles the 
Great established an empire which recalled memories of the Roman 
Empire, and in the east Constantinoptc became the capital of 
Another empire which exerdsed suzerainty over the greater part of 
Asia Minor. 

1 hen this second Europe suffered a catastrophic revolution. The 
wild and friociouA heathen Northmen from Scandinavian countries, 
the warlike Magyar nomads from the East, and the civilised Muslima 
of northern Africa appeared upon the scene. 

Hie Northmen—Norwegians, Swedes and Dam-—led conquer¬ 
ing raids into Britain and the Frank rib empire. They were daring 
and skilful sea-men, and entering through the estuaries of rivers and 
rating upon the streams they penetrated into die heart of the king¬ 
doms, 1 hr Magyars, vritose sirift horses and unerring archery' swept 
every tiring before them, crossed the Carpathians and devastated 
centra! Germany Xnd northern Italy. Uj the end they settled down in 

Hungary, driving a wedge between the northern and southern 
Slavs. 

The Muslims, who had brought die whole of northern Africa 
under the dominion of the Caliph, eroded into Spain early in the 
eighth century and overrunning the peninsula entered southern 

I ranee. They also pressed upon the lands «tl the Byzantine 
empire. 

The incursions and migrations of die ninth and tenth centuries 
had a profound effect upon Europe, The disruption orgovernmente- 
Angiu^zsoi. in Britain, Cariovinghm in Europe -accentuated the 
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problems of security of life and property. A bipolar society of the 
protectors anti the protected, of lords and serfs f tied together with a 
military land tenure, feudal agreements and obligations* arose out of 
rite ashes of the second Europe. By the eleventh century the third 
Europe was ushered into cm is re: nee. It enjoyed unbroken and conti* 
tniotu evolution till it blossomed into the modem Europe of nation 
states. 

The history of India has been different. Before the Aryans started 
arriving in India, the country waa sparsely populated and dense 
forests covered large areas of the northern plains and die plateaus* 
The inhabitants of these regions spoke different languages and 
possessed different physical features Their Languages belonged to 
Mongol, Australoid and Drava dian families. 

The Aryan migration." took place in the second mstleinmum 
before Chrbe. It is not quite certain where the Aryans came from. 
Various sections of the vast territory between the lower Danube and 
rite upper reaches of the Oxus claim to be their original home. Nor is 
tt possible to say positively what routes they followed in their 
wandering??. 

They entered India through the valleys of rite river? which 
flow from the west into the Indus, Fora longtime they stayed on the 
banks of die Saroswati, which has a special sanctity in their sacred 
literature. As they moved from the nor th-westem and western regions, 
their tribes and clans established small kingdoms in the I tide- 
Gaogirtic plains. But as they advanced further from their original 
home their numbers diminished and mass migrations dwindled into 
conquering expediliunfip each led by a small group* Ultimately the 
supremacy of the Aryaui culture was established all over India* 

In each region the admixture of the cultures of the Aryans and the 
indigenes produced a special pattern, lit the In divG angelic plains tlie 
Patijah and Rajasthan became iltc habitat of peoples having common 
physical features and speaking the Panjabi and Rajasthani dialects* 
The higher castes inhabiting the midlands and Bihar have a similar 
physical make-up* but the lower castes arc different, lltc languages 
spoken in this region arc various dialects of Hindi (Western and 
Eastons)* 

In Bengal the physical ty pe of the ma^cs shows admixture with 
the Mongolian race, but their language—Bengali—belongs to the 

Aryan family. 
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The central uplands—Gujarat, Mohva, Ihimli'lkh.iml and 
Baghflkhand—are inhabited by peoples with medium heads and 
short stature. The language of Gujarat is akin to Rajasthani, but in 
the central pans, the Malavi, BundcH and Baghcli dialects of Hindi are 
spoken. Chhotn Nagpur is a broken hilly country, intersected by deep 
ravines and strewn with foresti. '1 in* population consists nt a large 
number of non-Aryan tribes with Minr own tribal organisations and 
languages. Among them die San dials, the Mundas, die Ora or w, the 
Hos and die Gonds arc prominent. Some of the languages are Dravi- 
dian and others Australoid or Mnmtii dialects. The physical feature* 
of the tribal people are a medium head and a broad nose. 

la die Deccan the eastern side i> divided into three regions— 
On?;a, Andhra and Tamilnad. The language of the people of Orissa 
is akin to Bengali, The Andhra* speak Teiugu, which h a Dra vidian 
speech- The Tamils who occupy the southern parts of tin: peninsula 
arc divided into two distinct types which differ in die shape and sine 
of the head and the features of the face. But both use the Tamil 
language. 

The western side of die Deccan contains Maharashtra, Kama ink 
(Coorg. Mysore, Kanara), and the Malabar coast- The language or 
die Maharashtrians is Aryan, but in didr physical feature-' diey 
differ from the people of the Pan jab and Rajasthan. 

Tlic Kannada-speaking people resemble the M ah arasb trianx. 
Among them also dicre are differences between die higher and lower 
cosies. The Kannada language is Dra vidian with a large admixture 
of Aryan words. 

Tlie inhabitants of Malabar are long-headed and resemble the 
Tamils in ibdr physical trails, ihe higher castes, N.rmbudiri 
Bralimanaa and Naim, are Loiter and fairer than the lower castes and 
tribes. 

Telugu. Tamil, Kannada and Malayalam are branches of die 
Dtavidhm family of languages, Their speakers canmiiute the second 
largest group after the speakers of the Aryan languages, 

'Ihe distribution of population in India shows two tilings. In the 
first place geographical divisions correspond with ethnic types, as if 
the mixing of earlier and later inhabitants had produced, in the then 
more or Im isolated conditions, special types where each type 
developed its special language. Lath region, with its particular 
speech, baa maintained some uni of individuality through die age*. 
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As early as the thirteenth century Amir Khusrau shows an aware¬ 
ness of these linguistic divisions. He mentions eleven languages. 
Three of them arc Dravidiiin—Dhur Samudti ihanaroe), Tilangi 
(Telugu), ami Mabari i,Tamil); and seven are northern Aryan— 
Sindiii, Kashmiri, Gujarati, Gauri {Western BengaliJ, Bangata 
(Eastern Bengali), Awadhi (Eastern Hindi), Dchbwi (Western 
Hindi: and Kubri (not identified), 

Abui f’azl takes note of ten Indian languages: Kashmiri, Sintibi, 
Mult an i (Western Panjabi), Dchlawi (Hindi), Bengali, Marwari 
(Rajaitliani), Gujarati, Marathi, Tdugu and Kannada, 

In the sixteenth century, Akbar organised the provinces of his 
empire on what must have appeared to him the natural lines. The 
Indus plain was divided into Multan and That tab. The Panjab with 
its capital at Lahore formed a province. Ajmer stood for Rajasthan; 
Delhi, Agra, Oudh and Allahabad covered the mill lands. The eastern¬ 
most plain was formed into the province of Bengal which included 
fiihar. The only part of the central uplands which was included in 
the empire was Malwa, for Buntielkhand and Baghclkhand hat! 
remained independent. The western Deccan plateau and its coastal 
lands were divided into the provinces of Alitnadnbad (Gujarat), 
KliandesEi and Berur. 

Auraagxcb redistributed the provinces and divided the empire 
into twenty-one administrative divisions. They corresponded closely 
to the natural and linguistic divisions of India. The provinces of 
Multan and Lahore formed the two parts of the Punjab speaking 
the two branches of Panjabi, The other linguistic provinces were 
Thattab, speaking Sindhi; Ajmer, speaking Rajasthani; Delhi, 
Agra, Allahabad and Oudh, speaking Hindi; Bihar, Bengal and 
Orissa, speaking Bihari, Bengali and Oriya; Malwa and the 
central uplands, speaking Mrdavi; Gujarat, speaking Gujarati, 
and KJiandesh, Berar, liidar and Rij.tpur, speaking Marathi. 

Thus the distinctive character of the regional peoples and their 
language? was recognised throughout history. 

Behind these divisions, however, lay an unconscious acknowledge 
mem of unity. It is true that the inhabitants of the different regions 
were mixtures of various dements, but one dement in different degrees 
was common to almost all, that is, the Aryan. Aryan families, clans and 
tribes in varying number* had settled in the different regions of the 

country and had imprinted their stamp upon the regional populations. 
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The language of the Aryans was the busts of all languages except 
the Dtavidian and die minor dfokccs, for example* Munda. But even 
the non-Aryan languages were suffused with Aryan dementi 
What is more, the content of the literatures of the various Languages 
was in a large measure similar, for all of them drew their inspiration 
from the literature in Sanskrit. Religious beliefs and practices and 
the social system- of all the regions bore undisputed marks of Aryan 
influence. 

Once the Indo^Aryans had settled down in India and spread 
their language, religion and social wap over the country, varieties 
of culture sprang up in each region under the influence of the parti¬ 
cular type of Sts mixed people. Notwithstanding their differences 
these varieties had many attributes in common* 

Contrary to what happened in Europe* no subsequent move¬ 
ments of tribes on a large scale disturbed the regional settlements, 
or the character of the peoples -utd thi ir cultured Not that fureign- 
era did not immigrate into India in Jatcr nges, but these later arrivals 
were not in siieb forge numbers as to affoct radically the compori* 
lion of the regional populations, 

After the advent of die Aryans the Shakos (Scythians)* the Yuc* 
dns :uid the Hun as ounc to India. Some jiistorians believe that die 
Juts and Gujars, who are thickly scattered over die north-western 
regions of die IndoGangclic plain, arc their defendants. It is alio 
the view of many writers that the Rajputs owe their origin to these 
foreign tribes. Their tribal naihe* are not known to hiltary before 
the sixth century, that is, previous to die establishment of the Huna 
empire m India, and their sudden rise to prominence in the sixth 
century mines a presumption in favour of dies view. 

Bui whatever die truth of the theory of the foreign origin of these 
tribes, it is undeniable dial their numbers do not indicate any large 
displacement of the original inhabitants or any considerable modifi¬ 
cation of the pattern of cultural system* or socio-ceonomit struc¬ 
tures in :tny region* 

The ffoutes at the aid of the nineteenth century (vide Camts 
&f India Report, 1901) give us some indication of ihdr numbers. 
In Rajput ana the Rajput* were 6.4 per cent of the total jjopuladjon, 
tht jats 8-7 per cent and die Gujars 4 3 per can; in the Panjab the 
Rajputs were 7*4 per cent, the Jars 19*5 per cent (diis number in* 
dudes Muslim, Hindu and Sikh Jar*), and the Gujars 1*5 per cent* 




social organisation in the eighteenth century 

In Uttar Pradesh, which b another important centre of these tribes, 
the distribution was* Rajputs 8-3 per ccnc* Jat't 19 per cent and 
Gujan -69 per cent. 

The absolute numbers, according to the same report* of the 
Rajputs, the Jam and the Gujars in these provinces were as follows: 
Rajputana, -62 million Rajputs, -85 million Jats and *46 miJlion 
Ciijan, out of a total population of 9-7 million; Punjab* 19 million 
Rajputs, 5 million Jats t and 74 million Gujars, out of a total popu- 
Ution of 24-8 million; Uttar Pradesh, 3-4 million Rajputs and -78 
million Gujars, out c]f46-67 million inhabitants. 

Regarding the racial character of the three groups, scholar* aie 
agreed that tliey belong to the same Aryan physical stock. Although 
Guijaras have given liieir name to a number of places in the Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh and western India* their earliest kingdom was founded 
in the Jodhpur state. From here they spread to Uttar Pradesh 
and established the Guijara-Fratihara empire. The combination 
indicates the identity of the Gujars with the Pratihara Rajputs* 
Some of ihc clan names of the Gujars are the same as those of the 
Rajputs and thry have the same physical features. 

So far as die Jat* are concerned* they arc included among the 
thirty-six ancient clans of the Rajputs* The Jats ihcnisclvc* claim 
that they arc descended from die Yadus (a Rajput tribe), Ibbetsott 
says, ”it is at least exceedingly probable* both from their almost 
identical physique and Facial character and from the time commu¬ 
nion which has always existed between them, that they belong to one 
and the same ethnic stock** 11 

It seems probable that originally the three groups belonged to 
the some race. The record of the degradation of the Rajputs into the 
lower ranks of the Jats and of the elevation of Jats into Rajputs 
show* their kit whip* It [s also known that the caste system was oot 
so immutable in liic past as it is today, and it is likely that the num¬ 
bers of the three groups have been swollen as a result of the assimila¬ 
tion of other groups. 

It appear*, therefore, that the Rajputs, Gujars and Jats arc iden¬ 
tical in race and that their difference* are motr social than ethnic* 
Their numbers and their percentages in the population point to the 
probability tlmi they entered India in small groups anil therefore 

i thlYCwKL. D., Glitj-J, Iji bore, me (I p aTi ITT, Tte ju! r mJ AUitd 
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failed to bequeath their peculiar physical features (if any) to their 
descendants* 

There are,, however* weighty arguments which mi Unue against 
the view that they belong to the Mock of immigrants who entered 
India in Lbc wake of die Scythians Mhe Kmham who carved out 
an empire in India in the first and second centuries A*m) or the 
Hunas who invaded India in the fifth century* 

So far tu the Rushans arc concerned their borne was on die 
other nide of the Indus in the Kabul valley and Trans-Oxiamu Their 
kings established ilietr rule over Kashmir and north-western India, 
but history does not record their settlement in large numbers in any 
region of India. In fact the main group of the Scythians migrated 
to the West—Iran and beyond—and only one group (the Rushans) 
remained in Afghanistan, where its chiefs continued to rule even 
after they had been driven out of India by the Guptas. 

The Hunas or die White EpthaUto had an ephemeral dominion 
in India- Two of their king*. Toramana and Mihirapila, made raids 
into India, but eventually they were thrown out by Va-Hhodharmaiit 
King of Malwa, and Bahiditya of the Gupta dynasty. Their power 
entirely collapsed when trie Persians and tlic Turks inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat upon them on the Oxus. l\ is doubtful if their rule could 
have been ao rapidly eliminated if a large division of their stock had 
occupied territories in the Panjab or Rajasthan. 

The composition of the people inhabiting the Punjab and Rajas¬ 
than regions does not lend support to the view that an alien ethnic 
group settled here. The physical type of the peoples in the Panjab, 
Rajasthan and the upper castes in western Uttar Pradesh is so 
uniform as to preclude any possibility of a mixture on a large scale. 
Ghurye points out Lhal dm supposition that die Rajputs are allied 
to the white Himas, cannot be sustained, for they are dolichocephalic, 
while the Hums were a brachycephalic race. 1 

During the period of 600 years that followed the expulsion of the 
Hunas, no serious inroad occurred* Then in the eleventh century 
A%haus and Turks led by Mahmud of Gluuetii forced open die gates 
of India. Thi* movement culminated in the establishment of Muslim 
rule in India. From the cud of the twelfth century to the end of die 
eighteenth century, Muslim emperors ruled over a greater part of 
India. 


1 fxiitirv- O V v (jjjf W f,7*H Tv Imdiu (ww rdhuoa, 193? J, pp. 
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The impact or Islam effected changes in the cultural life of the 
Indian people. Ii influenced religion, thought, language, litera¬ 
ture, and arts—architecture, painting and music. Its influence on 
Indian culture was deep anti pervasive. Hut so Jar as tile socir>*ce<.ino- 
mic structure teas concerned there was little modification. Hie 
Hindu system of tribes and castes anti the Hindu law concerning 
the basic relations of famil y and caste showed Little change. On the 
contrary, t hr Muslims themselves were assimilated to Hinduism. 
Caste divisions, marriage customs and rules of inheritance which 
obtained among the Hindus continued among them even on con¬ 
version to Tdftm. 

The number of Muslin vs who entered India during these sis 
hundred years was not large. Apart front the armies and the vamp 
followers of the conquerors only a trickle of learned men, poets, 
merchants, adventurers and some persecuted officials and noblemen 
drifted into India. The Muslims of Central and Western Asia who 
came to India were ethnically hardly different from the inhabitants 
of north*western India. They were not numerous enough to pro¬ 
duce anv considerable change in the nteisd, economic, or social life 
of the country. 

Thus from die time of the Aryan migrations in the second mitlen* 
nhntt it.c. to the eighteenth century A.n. the ethnic substratum of 
society underwent no violent or radical modification. I he s tream of 
cultural tradition received many tributaries from abroad, but con- 
turned to flow without losing ita basic identity* 

This does not mean that time stood still. Change was inevitable. 
Bui in India change had been slow and limited. Ii scarcely stwTed 
the deeper waters. The socio-economic foundations oi liie stood fmn 
through the vicissitudes of history down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The evidence for the continuity of Indian culture is overwhelm¬ 
ing, In the Middle Ages a ‘Hindustani way 1 of life existed all over 
India as tc-tifttd by Ha bar. In the geographical regions sub-types of 
Urn Hindustani way flourished. But they were varieties of the roam 
genus of culture or branches of the Hindustani way. 

What India lacked, however, was the consciousness of oneness— 
social and political unity. Even in the periods when one political 
system dominated the whole country the sense of fellowship m a 
sodal community or of willing obedience to a common authority 
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was lacking. Neither cultural homogeneity nor political overlordship 
succeedct! in breaking down die barriers which divided groups* 
societies and peoples of India. The two institutions which continued 
to offer unyielding resistance to unification were caste and village* 

IV. CAS1T 

Soda] immobility, fragmentation and self-sufficiency arc the main 
charartemti!■<■ of caste and village. Through them particularism 
became so deeply entrenched that political upheavals* changes of 
dynasties, march of conquering hosts and even natural catastrophes 
were unable to produce any impression upon the system. 

Caste is an enormously complex and protean social phenomenon. 
Although a great deal has been written about it, many aspects of it 
still remain obscure. U Is difficult to characterise it with definiteness. 
Anything asserted about it may be challenged, for It is riddled with 
vexatious contradictions. Yet die phenomenon, almost unique in 
the history of dvillsttioni, is there and it is impossible to understand 
India’s past or to speculate about its future without an appreciation 
of in profound influence upon affairs and a knowledge of its peculiar 
nature and bewildering ramifications. 

One of the strange things about east* is that it has a dual exis¬ 
tence. On the one hand, there is the theoretical or ideal system of 
caste which is propounded in the Hindu religious legal literature, 
viz. theSmritU and DharmaShastras and ilicir annotations and com¬ 
mentaries. On LLc other, there is the actual network Of groups and sub¬ 
group., the factual description of which may 1>c gathered from vari¬ 
ous sources—literary and otherwise. But surprisingly enough the full 
picture of its complicated and tangled skein has been revealed only 
since census operations sinned in the nineteenth century. 

Caste is an ancient institution for almost all its ingredients are 
to be found in the Vedas, Race, tribe, class, occupation, creed and 
ritual—such are the elements which have gone into its making. In 
die Aryan society as reflected in the Rig Veda, rare consciousness 
appeals in die contrast betw een the Aryan possessing a fine high nose 
iiinti fair colour and the non-Aryan data or miyvu, who U dark and 
snub-nosed. The Vedas mention many Aryan and some non-Aryan 
tribe i which in later history became submerged in caste. The division 
among three functions—Brahma, indicative or priesthood; Kohcim, 
of military' force; Vi , of productive and economic activity—is 
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recognised. 'Dili division corresponds ^i tblke similar division among 
the Aryans of I rm*-~Atfmvan M Rathotstara, Vastriy^ phujmt {priest, 
warrior and cultivator j , The fourth class* namely* ihc Shudras arc the 
Haiti of Iran, Amon^ the three there existed differences of ritual. 
The K%htifrija was ihe royal sacrifice?! who aspired 10 identification 
with the divine principle through the rile. The Bftthmmia was the 
officiant who was an expert in the procedure ol rites and their con¬ 
duct without mistakes. The KoirSyn was the retainer of the king 
who participated tu the State ceremonial and fed the sacrifice with 
the produce of land and cattle. 

In these early times, however, die divisions had not hardened 
into castes. Apart from the fourVarn&s, the Rig Veda notes a number 
of professional and occupational groups for example* barbers* 
carpenters, mcdictnc-miii* iron-smitly and tanners. There h also 
the mention of distinctions based on differences of cult and ritual. 
The Ary a is hurhimat (sacrifice r) f the Dasa is tnmta (lawless), ukratu 
(without rites) and mridhrazamh (of evil speech). 

Aj time passed the division* hardened. In the earlier ages the 
hereditary principle had little importance. Then Brahman** could 
become Kshutriyus and Krisarriyai Rndi mynas, Devapa, the son of a 
Kshatriya king. adopted she avocation ola purohil. In laterlitemturc 
many instance* arc found of similar changes. Of Bralimanas, as 
rulers and fighters, there are a number of examples—Dnonit* Ash vat- 
thama, Kripacliarya tile warriors* tiic Sungas who succeeded the 
Maury as* and the Kanvas, the rulers. The Satavahanas claimed to 
be “unique Brahmanas* 1 , "destroy m of the pride and conceit of the 
K&hii tripos’ 1 . 

But die Rig Veda itself introduced the idea of the immutability" 
of caste by laying atrrs upon the fart of birth, for it attributed the 
origin of each caste to a particular organ of the primeval man 
i Pumsha)* Once the theory' was formulated that caste was dependent 
upon birth* it gradually laid its hold upon the ideology and practice 
of India, and each* succeeding period of history 1 saw its influence 
spread over society like that of the baleful upas tree. 

The thcORticlaiu keen on explaining the multiplicity of caste 
took hold of the single factor of birth and attempted to explain the 
facts on its basis* live offspring of marriage between, members of the 
same caste reproduced the caste and maintained its purity* Mixed 
marriages in which the father belonged to the higher caste and the 
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mother it' a town caste (armtoiwt marriage; produced children 
hardly inferior in -talus to that of ihc rather* bui in marriages in 
which a man of a lower caste married a woman of a higher caste 
{ftratilamn) , the status of the progeny was lower than that of either 
parent. 

As there could be numerous permutations and combinations of 
such unions they could give rise to any number of castes and sub* 
castes. The law-given thought the castes originated in this manner. 
Dm they attempted to fix each easic permanently to a single function 
or occupation. Thus an unalterable framework of society and its 
comliturru section was drawn up. This ideological system became 
fixed in the minds of the people, and facts, however refractory, were 
sought to be adjusted to its regime. 

The theory was elaborated by Maim andotherwriterson Dharma 
and continued to hold the Ibid, so that, as late as the seventeenth 
century, books like Jatt Vireko and Shvdra harm i/ibfanr followed the 
traditional fines regarding the origin and structure of the caste system. 

These treatises hold that caste is determined by birth; that the 
plurality of sub-castes and out-castes was due to the prevalence of 
hypcigamy* that each caste had its fixed occupation, although in 
certain circumstances, especially in times of trouble, other occupa¬ 
tions were permissible; that caste placed restrictions on the freedom 
of eating and dr inkin g and that there was a fixed social order which 
defined the position and status of a caste or sub-caste in the social 
hierarchy. 

But if, in contrast with the theory, facts arc taken Into considera¬ 
tion, the actual distribution of the peoples into groups and sections 
is found to be much more complex than that described in the theo¬ 
logical treatises. 

According to P. V. Kane, the number of casta mentioned in 
the sacred books corner to 172A But according to the census reports 
there are about 200 castes and 2,000 sub-castes in each linguistic 
region of India, and in die whole of India there are more than 800 
main castes and over 5,0110 smaller groups. Then the striking fact 
which the sacred books ignore is the regional difference* in the caste 
composition of the population. The only caste which is common 
all over India is that ©f the Brahmanas, The Rajpuis who may be 
regarded as rrprr^cnling ihr Krivatriyu Varna of the law books art 

' SrtluiiLr, I*, v.. fr„,*r, Vul. II, Pt m l.jryt. 7t IT. 
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mainly confined to the Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and the 
central uplands. They are a handful scattered in eastern India and 
the Deccan. Again, both the names and the ‘.undine of these castes 
which axe engaged in industrial, agricultural nr commercial pursuits 
differ from province to province. In the lowest grades some castes 
are common, but there are many quite different, 

Whai b even more important is the distribution of the higher 
and lower castes. The proportions between the privileged castes 
(Brahmarun and Rajputs} or the clean castes (all those from whom 
water may be accepted by the privileged castes) and the unclean 
castes (untouchables or "exterior castes ” 1 )differ from province to 
province, as the Following table 1 shows. 
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So far as the untouchables are concerned their statistics show 'hat 
in 1931 they constituted It per cent of die whole population of India 
and 21 per cent of the Hindus. In Bombay their percentage was the 
lowest—II per cent—-and in Assam the highest—37 per cent.* More¬ 
over, each region had its own special untouchable castes, though the 
Chamsts were spread all over India. 

'nice r.tatutitt refer undoubtedly to a much bter date, as the 


* Sc- Os™ ^JWtd. 1931. Voi. I, Port I, p. 471 
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figures for the eighteenth century arc not available. But they may 
be taken to indicalr roughly the state of Hind a society in that 
century. Absolute numbers change with the normal increases anti 
decreases in population, but unless there are known reasons to 
account for it, the relative percentages arc not likely to diverge. 

There Were other regional peculiarities too. The schemes of social 
precedence among the castes were not identical. In the south, the 
K&maJon caste disputed thr supremacy of the Bralimahas. In Bengal, 
the Kajasthos were included among the Bhudra*. But in Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh they were considered Dwijas. In Maharashtra the Kayasthas 
\Pr<ibtius) look upon themselves as hasing sprung from Ksh&triya 
stock. Such differentiation applied to the other casi« too. Then, the 
customs and usa g« as to prohibited degrees of marriage were also diver¬ 
gent. In some regions the rules laid down in the Mitaksham ofVijna- 
nesvara prevailed while in others Duyabhaga or Jimutavahana was 
accepted. Tlic social restrictions and disabilities were not the same over 
all ports of the country. In the north the ideas of pollution by touch 
were not so highly developed as in the south. In the south as the un¬ 
touchable was supposed to exude impurity, so even his shadow was 
to be avoided, and in Tamilnad and Malabar exact distances were 
prescribed to be maintained between the members of Lhr unclean 
castes and the upper caste?. In the matter of the use of wells, tanks 
and even river?, considerations of pollution pie vailed. Entrance into 
the temples was forbidden, in most of parts of the country the quar¬ 
ters of the unclean castes were segregated. But in certain regions every 
caste was allotted a distinct quarter in the villages and cities, 

Acceptance of cooked food by one caste from another is another 
regional matter. In eastern Bengal, Gujarat and southern India, 
there is no distinction between kiuhriut (food cooked without gha) 
and pukka (food cooked Lu glut). But in other regions the acceptance 
of pakfa preparations from the lower castes by the higher castes is 
not forbidden. 

In some parts of India, for example. Madrn? the non-Brahmanas 
were divided in two groups—“right-hand” and "left-hand”. The 
second were not allowed “riding on hone-back in processions, 
carrying standards with certain devices and supporting thrir marriage 
booths on twelve pillars.* 11 

Notwithstanding regional variations there arc certain universal 
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features of the caste, The most important among them Is endogamy. 
Caste determines the boundaries of ihc social circle within which 
majTKige si? nermitted and with out which marriage is forbidden* 
But most castes are sub-divided Solo numerous sub-caste. Apparent¬ 
ly the Hindu genius took a peculiar delight in its own social aiomis** 
lion, for any excuse was good enough to break up a group into smal¬ 
ler groups. 

Sub-castes were created on racial, tribal* economic* political, 
sectarian, and territorial grounds. Even a difference of technique 
in .1 auli or a change of occupation or of residence was a valid rea¬ 
son for jelling up a new sub-caste* The offspring ol miscegenation 
often contributed to their numbers. Peculiarities of custom and cu¬ 
riosities of behaviour abo gave rise to fuatOiL 

Many foreigners were admitted into the caste system. Sakadvipi 
BrakmimGj art supposed to have belonged to the Scythian race. 
The Maght Jtfdgsr M A atfmda, and Htruik Bitihsumu sue perhaps of foreign 
origin. Dr&zida BmhmanjiS may have a racial factor in tbcsr origin# 
The Cbitpmm Brahmatm of Maharashtra in head form* colour ol 
skin and eyes, arc different from the Brahmanasof the Panjab and 
Uttar Pradesh, Mundas f Sanlfudt, Ommt and others, who Were non- 
Aryan aboriginal peoples, have bee tunc castes. 

Carte* and sub-castes based upon tribal names are numerous, 
for example, Ahir t Gujar, JtsU Maratha, Bhii t £hm t find. Koran* 
Kayos tita and Rajput are essentially political cartes; the first two 
functioned as petty officials and she Rajputs were welders of autho¬ 
rity. Sectarian divergences gave rise to Rtgvtdi, Athamurdi, Vajumdi, 
Samotdi* Ekmthi, Smart# and Vftiihmva Brahmams k and such castes 
as Lit\gqYflts l Viflmis; Knbir-ptmthis, Skvtwmh and Shaktas, etc. Territo¬ 
rial divisions Liy at the basi* of numerous sub-casies, for example, 
:unong Bralimaiias there are iCmattfia* SaroswaU t I\ mk&msth^ 

Duhnithij Kagar, Om#l ¥ Skrimati, Scrthu r, Rarhi and Bartndm Valmd* 
Vmtgi Miidk, Xfitiiatn* Karnmtt, Vmdikit t etc*; among Vaishyas and 
Shudras there are numerous sub-castes bearing the names of cities, 
villager, dktricts, etc* 

Peculiarities of customs and oddities of behaviour or profession 
were responsible for th^ formation of Puranim or J uihias who are the 
progeny of Ba&rt by Ahit wet rmnrf; Changia Cham&n who smoke 
by means of a leaf pipe; $m*xrhai 9 a sub<asie of Dhimars^ who deal in 
pigs; Vahtiioi are bastards of Gujarat Kumbfmtt* 
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Musakars (mouse-rat era), a Low aboriginal sub-caste; Bhuttos 
(forgetful), a sub-caste of weavers; Dublas (wcaklingr), a division of 
the aboriginals of Gujarat; Tullius (Llncvta); Tty am (southerners)' 
and Fariahi (drummers), are sub-groups whose names point to 
various peculiarities. 

Occupation is the second important feature of caste and sub- 
caste, According to some anthropologists the Indian caste structure 
is founded upon occupation. The four Vcdic Vanias arc functional. 
The Ri'uhm ana's vocation is prayer (brahma) and all tl tat it implies, 
the Kshairiya is engaged in ihe ex erase of dominion {Kvtulra), die 
Vaishya is the producer, and the Shudra's calling is service, 

A pan from the four VartiM, occupational groups have existed 
from the earliest times. They tended to become endogamous castes 
and sub-castes, thus determining occupation on the basis of birth. 
I he number of occupational caste?) and sub-castes is legion. The 
aoumng thing is that small differences in technique and process 
have jplit them into still smaller splinter groups, mutually ex¬ 
clusive for the purpose of marriage relations. 

Take for instance the Ch<m<zn (leather workers). They are a 
numerous caste. They have a number of atib-divhdoits, some regional 
and territorial, but others related to specific processes of leather 
working: die Badntfpn arc makers of leather oil-cans, Zy/sgars are 
saddlers and Katwits I rather-cut ten. Similarly DMmart (fishermen) 
include Banuat who fish with bamboo-rods, and Bandhaiyas who 
use rope-made contrivances. Multi (gardeners) are split into 
Phut Malt's who raise tlowers, t^ira Malts who cultivate cumin seeds, 
and IMdn Malts who grow turmeric. There are sob-castes of sellers of 
parched grant {Dfotrias), catechu-makers Khaims) y aril-refiners 
{Lonharas)* siicep-tenders [Mendhts ), buffalo-tenders [Mkaikai] , 
musicians [Vajantarii) and snake-charmers {Mattg-garudis). 

But to regard the community of occupation as the sole basis of 
cattr would be a mistake, for many different have the same 

occupation, and the same caste follows many different occupations. 
What U generally speaking true is that occupations tend to he here¬ 
ditary. 

The third feature of the caste system Is that it fixes the status 
of groups ami sub-groups in an hierarchical order. In ihiv way 
the position nf the individual together with Ids rights and 
dudes is determined. ’Hie four-fold division contemplated in die 
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religious boobs is really no attempt to classify and grade individuals 
and groups. But the ideal scheme docs not wholly correspond with 
facts, except that the Bruhmumis are universally acknowledged as the 
highest and the untouchables as the lowest caste. But there is no 
uniformity in dir different regions of India in the number ofin- 
temicdiatc castes and their sub-casirs in their relative position. 

Caste not only determined the Hiatus of a person butalso influenced 
religious beliefs and practices. The Brahmins were divided into 
S limit as, Shalvas and Shaklas, ami the followers of the right- ana ol 
the left-hand path. Among the Kshairivas, there were similar divisions. 
But in such matters the choice was more a matter of family tradition 
or individual inclination. Among the iwni'Dici/ij castes, however, 
gods aud goddesses (like grain disatai) and rites and ceremonies 
were, more or less, specialised <o the group, this diversity ol worship 
accentuated differences between castes and their sub-divisions. 
Thus within the framework of caste and sub-caste, civil and religious 
status, occupation, social intercourse, marriage, eating and drinking, 
were fixed. The rules and regulations were partly derived from re¬ 
ligious law books, and partly based upon custom and tradition. 

In order to pivc effect to Lin- rules anti enforce the caste restric¬ 
tions, the Lowrr Castes had a permanent council, a sub-committee 
with a lieadman. The permanent council was a representative assem¬ 
bly. The represen Ulivcs were either all head; oT families or men of 
age and experience. The assembly had a committee to guide and 
direct its deliberations. It was a small body usually consisting of five 
members and was known as The Panclmyai. The Pauchayat was always 
ready to act and it could summon the larger body at a moment's 
notice. 

The chairman of tin- committee was die headman, either here¬ 
ditary or elected for life. His title was Chnudharl or Pradhan or 
Sarpuuch. Sometimes lie had associated with him one or iwn other 
officers—Naib, Diwan, Mukhtar, etc. Hie Other members of the 
committee or the Punch were also either hereditary or elected for life. 
But often they were chosen as required. The insignia of the office of 
the headman was a i urban which was ceremonially tied on the 
nrw Ch:utdhari*s head. 

Tbr permanent organisation of a Panebayat belonged to ;ui auto¬ 
gamous sub-caste of a particular locality—village, town or city 
quarter— known as juhar. tal or chattd. Sometimes two or more 
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Panthayats met to consider an intcr-sub-castc matter, but there was 
no council or Fanrhayat of the caste at a whole, 

The jurisdiction of the Punchavat was faitly wide, "The type of 
cases which are tried by a Puiit hayai are breaches of the social custom 
of the caste, breaches of morality, if ihcy infringe caste rule*, Lertain 
religious of inters, domestic disputes, such as suits for the restitution 
of conjugal rights, breaches of promise of marriage, or neglect to 
send a wife to her husband when of age; less usually, minor eases 
that could have come under the law of the land, whether chit or 
criminal, such as assaults or debt; and not infrequently eases invol¬ 
ving a (fade dispute , 1 ' 1 

The sanctions available for executing die decision.* of the Punchayat 
were fine*, expense?, offcasts to fl:e brotherhood or to Sinn uiianas, 
temporary or permanent outcasting. Sometimes pilgrimage, begging 
of alms or .vimc form of degradation waj imposed. 

The higher castes, taped ally the Ilr alim anns -amt the Kshiitriyaj, 
had no permanent instrument of outc government. In the undent 
times the monarch was the guardian of tatnmkiama dfuvma (taw of 
caste and -luges of life). In medieval times in the territories ruled 
by the Hindu princes the preservation of caste was the recog¬ 
nised duty i if the State, There arc plenty of instances in which the 
Marat ha administration, for example, intervened and enforced the 
caste law', hut the jurisdiction or the State did not seem to extend 
beyond the higher castes. There are few notices of cases in which the 
government showed any interest in the enforcement of rule* ;md tra¬ 
ditions nt their violation among the lower castes. 

The fact is lh.it India 1 ! polity in those days was fuiictiuual to the 
caste system which had divided society into two sections—a small 
oligarchy or ruling minority consisting of the higher castes and the 
masses or the "proletariat** (in die Toynbee an sense), a very nume¬ 
rous class of the ruled made up of die lower castes. The monopoly 
of power w as in the hands of the first: so also was the monopoly of 
knowledge. The brahman.is were the learned class and a learned 
individual was regarded as the custodian of law and justice, compe¬ 
tent to give decisions on questions requiring the knowledge of rule* 
of law, of judicial procedure and of appropriate punishments- The 
prestige of rile Shjstri or Pandit was a sufficient guarantee for the 
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execution of his decrees, as public opinion invariably supported 
him. 

The administration of justice {civil almost entirely and criminal 
partly} was ilir concern of the finihixuma, and so far as the Hindu 
community was concerned, this state of affairs continued till the es¬ 
tablishment of British dominion in India. The existence of the reli¬ 
gious code dispensed with the need of a representative or advisory 
assembly to deliberate upon common caste matters or individual 
offences. But opportunities for caste meetings were offered on occa¬ 
sions of religious fairs and festivals like the great bathing sessions at 
Hard war, Prayag, etc. It was also possible to consult the eminent 
scholars of well-known religious centres such as Banaras. 

A heavy responsibility rested upon the shoulders of the Brahmanas, 
Not only were they answerable for the spiritual and moral welfare 
of society, but the very continuity and coherence of the social system 
depended upon them. Unfortunately, they failed to discharge 
these duties adequately, although the blame lies not so much upon 
individuals ;ts upon the system. 

The outstanding characteristic of caste is its exclusiveness. Hie 
Hindu social system, in spite of what its theorists and apologists may 
xay, laid greater emphasis upon disintegration than upon integration, 
It split society into sections which prevented social fusion- Each com¬ 
ponent part subsisted in its atomic aloofhesi. The filaments which 
could join them together in an indissoluble whole wore few and 
fragile. 

The Brahmanas were the upholders of the Vedic religion. But 
unlike the wardens of other faiths they looked upon themsdves as 
the exclusive practitioners and pro lessors of their religion. They 
considered it incumbent Upon them to study its dogma*, doctrines 
and theology and to practise its rites and ceremonies, but they did 
not fed concerned if the other castes failed to conform. They left 
the maintenance of ritual and ceremonial and of education in reli¬ 
gious doctrine to tin: caste itsrlF. They functioned us the officiating 
priest* at worship and the performance ui rite*. Hie Brahmanas were 
so conservative that they tolerated no deviation from sndat mles or 
details of worship. Changes in drcum 5 iiinc.es and in public opinion 
had Utile effect upon the rigidity of tlirir beliefs and practice*. They 
resisted popular pressures bv adumbrating the doctrine of stages of 
spiritual evolution and ’formulating a variety of standard' for the 
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different castes, The Vcdic rites and sacrifices were reserved for the 
Brahmanas, but for die other castes the religion of the Parana* was 
good enough. Confronted with the challenge, first of Buddhism and 
dien of Ltlnm, the great Aeharyos developed the philosophy oflove 
and devotion. Bui hkakti (love) was reserved for the higher caste and 
pfoptitii (surrender) fbr the lower. The llralini.iiu teachers laid stress 
upon devotion to a personal god, Rama or Krishna. The reformers 
ami saints of the oilier cutes, for example, Kabir, Nimak and Dndu, 
taught that salvation lay in seeking the grace of the altribu teles* 
Supreme Being. The former were conservative in matters of worship 
and social organisation, the latter iconoclastic denunciator* of caste. 

Thus higher religion and the way of knowledge was the preserve 
of dir higher castes whose vocation was to study and teach. But flic 
Others were allowed to wallow in superstition ant! ignorance. No 
attempt was made tu maintain uniformities of standards in moral* 
and religion. 

Worst still, Brahmanism showed complete bankruptcy in the 
face <if defections from Hinduism, It paid no attention to I he causes 
which ted to conversion. It had no sympathy for the low and the 
down-trodden. It promoted no movement to string dim the hand* of 
brotherhood by spreading (he light of true knowledge or by teaching 
the ancient way* to those who had forgotten them. They even refined 
to re-adnlit into die fold those who had been forced by cir- 
euinstance's beyond their control to abandon thrii religion against 
their will bin were willing to come back. 

Rut what about tile Kshatriyas? The legend is that Parashu Ram, 
the leader of the Brahmanas. decimated them twenty-one times. 
Historical evidence is not available to prove the accuracy of this 
legend. But after the fall of the Mannas the otd Kshatriya families 
seem to play a less and less important part in history. Then suddenly 
in tiic sixth century, the Rajputs enter upon the went, and within 
a short period, they spread all over die I odo-G angelic region (except 
Bengal) and in (he central uplands. No satisfactory explanation ol 
this movement has been offered dll now, and it is impossible to say 
how far their origin may be traced to foreign and how far to indige¬ 
nous dements. Their tlosr asaociatiou with the J:it3 and Gujars and 
their racial identity with them does not make the task any the easier. 

The Rajputs do not fit into the caste system properly. Tradi¬ 
tionally diey are divided into thirty-six elans or famil ies which 
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belonged to three brunches—Surya-vanshi p Cliandra-vanshi and 
Agm-kula. Use Rajput as a whole, form one cudogamoiis group, 
but unlike other Hindu aub-castcfl, their divisions are cxogatnous t 
and among them the cusinm ofhypcrgxmy prevails* which requires 
that a daughter should be married into a sept of equal or higher 
status than that of her parents* 

Hindu law enjoins the Kshatriya ruler to maintain the social 
organisation in accordance with the provision* of the Smrilis, When 
fndia was ruled by Hindu emperors and kings in ancient times it 
was possible to me ibe authority of Lhe State to enforce 
ihc observance of the c aste rules. Again after the conquest of India 
by the Muslims* the independent Hindu kingdoms and principal - 
ties possessed the competence to do tfL Bu? in dir greairr part of 
India the establishment of Muslim rule deprived caste of its political 
sliees anchor* The Rajput chiefs were reduced cither to the position 
o\ feudatories or of zamindars, while the Muslim rulrni had no 
interest in the Hindu social system, Deprived of protection and 
direction and reposed to storm and stress the system was forced 
into bard moulds by the instinct of self-preservation* 

Already before the Muslim conquest the immobility, fragmenta¬ 
tion and self-sufficiency of lhe atomic units of society had become 
almost complete* Cohesive forces had been reduced to a minimum mid. 
regionalism, localism p linguistic separatism* functional isolation ism* 
sectionalism and all other forces of divergence and dispersal had come 
to dominate* The enthronement of anarchy Limited autonomy to the 
sub-caste and thousands of little groups became self*sufficient units 
evincing little intern* in the well-being or misfortune* of society as 
a whole* Thus caste limited the horizon of social welfare to extremdy 
narrow* limit*, and induced indiifmencc towards affair beyond the 
group and the locality. The defence of society against foreign attacks 
and the preservation of internal order were confined to a mull 
minority of fighting caster, but the vast majority had no pan or lor in 
th cse vi m I ma iters* 


V, the TRIBES 

The social confusion inherent in the caste system w as aggravated 
by the existence of tribes. But it is not easy to distinguish between 
the two* 

Caste is a form of grouping in which emphasis is laid upon lhe 
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regulation of inter-marriage and inter-di n ing, u* some extent upon 
occupation, and upon social status. On the other hand, the tribal 
organisation] although based upon kinship and common ancestry 
(actual or imaginary), seems to be more concerned with political 
activities, lends, wars, land -grabbing, acquisition and defence ol 
dominion and property, etc. The tribe is more attached to territory 
than is the caste. 

Whether in die beginning each Aryan tribe was constituted of all 
the four Varna* it is difficult to say. But in later times tribes consisting 
of many castes are known. For instance, among the Jilts in the Punjab 
(here arc the sub-castes of Mails, lihaUaras, Julakas, Ttiis , Chtthw, 
DarziSt Dhtbii, Tarkhan, Dams, Rajputs, Kahau, Ktsmhaei, Katals, 
Gtijars, ltiftan, Motlahas, Mathis, Marhhis and Aim. 1 In Bombay, the 
Gujar tribe includes Dorm, Sanis. Salon, Chaman, Dhtds, Kumbhars 
and I 'dJT^m .= The Aim.- of Kharul«li count among their sub-divisfoni 
Ahir Brahtmnas, Akin proper, Ahir Sonars, Ahir Smart, AJdr [.than, 
Ahir Shimpis, Ahir Satis, Ahir Guram and Ahir Kalis. 1 

Tribes lire thus a curious phenomenon. From time to time they 
appear on the stage and then disappear mid new ones take their 
place. The Vedas mention Btiara tar, Pams, Anus, Radas, Tomasos, 
Drakyus, also Alina, Patukn, Bhahuut, Skim and Vishanm; but there is 
hardly any trace of them now. 

In later limes their numbers increased. The Buddhist birth stories 
(Jatakas) refer to sixteen Mahajan&padas or tribal states in northern 
fndia. But their identity was lost subsequently. Names of numerous 
foreign and Indian tribes occur in the Puranas. Some of tire names 
have persisted, but most have disappeared- In many cases they have 
been absorbed in the caste system. In fact, there has been .a mailed 
tendency towards the transformation of tribes into castes, for when¬ 
ever political conditions became stable and opportunities for the 
satisfaction of tribal ambitions diminished] tribes were overlaid with 
caste functions. During this process, it is not easy to say whether a 
group should be recognised as a caste or a tribe. 

Among the tribes, too, there are di(Terences in status. Some enjoy 
» high status, lor example, the Rajputs and the Manithas, The Jws, 
Gujars and a number of others come next. But then there are numerous 
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oilser? which ran hardly he distinguished from the exterior castes 
of the Hindus. Some tribes are numerically so large and geographic 
rally so scjiii'f^d that in spite of their common names, their divisions 
—dims and sept;—arc independent of one another, 

The tribes and clans have played an import ant role in Indian 
history. They scitled down in different tracts and organised their 
separate principalities. Some of them expanded into kingdoms and 
sometimes into empires. But these political structures won? just 
collections of Mg and petty chiefs held loosely together, and per* 
pctuully threatened with internal disruption. The dominant group 
as well as the dependent groups had little community of life. Each 
was mindful of its own interests and made HO a tie nipt to fuse its 
particularism into the common good of all. 

In the eighteenth century the specific instances wen: the Rachh~ 
wahs of Jaipur, the Rathots of Jodhpur and the Smdias of Udaipur, 
the three leading Rajput dans. Their mutual jealousies and extremely 
short-sighted rivalries were so acute that they preferred to remain 
subordinate to the Mughals and to pay tribute to the Marathas rather 
than combine to provide peaceable and honourable conditions to 
Rajasthan. Even though regarded as thr blue-blooded knights of 
Hindu India, the Rajputs vied with one another in striking down the 
Jilts and Ihe Mirathas in order to please their overlord, the empeior 
of Delhi. 

Tlie Jab! rose into prominence in tire upper region of thr Deal) 
during the time of Aurangzeb, After his death they took advantage ol 
the growing weakness of the empire to establish their kingdom with 
its centre at Bhamtpur. Aurangzeb, conscious of their menace, hud 
appointed Raja Bishun Singh fCacMtwnh to quell their rising. In 
the feign of Farrukh Siyar, Jai Singh Sawai took die command 
against Churaman, and brought thejnts into some sort of submiaion. 
When Ahmad Shalt Abdali threatened to conquer India, die 
M Wat has seni an army to stem the Afghan tide. Sm ajnial, the Jat 
Raja of Bharatpur, showed a friendly attitude so long a;’- the Marat ha 
infers were in ihr neighbourhood Ot the jut kingdom, Init ■ • oxm as 
they liad passed across the Jamima he changed sides, entered into an 
alliance with Ahmad &hnh Abdali and cursed the proud Mft flt Ui a *. 
In die tribulations and triumphs of die Jats of the Uoab, their kinsmen 
who thickly inhabited thr Punjab never evinced the slightest interest. 

Tile Martithas had opportunities which no other group enjoyed. 
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They were a compact people; geography favoured them! protecting 
them from easy reach or the Bahmatu or the Mughal rulers. They had 
a common language and a homogeneous population. Unlike the 
Rajputs of Riij piitaiis who fire today a mere sue per crtit of ibr popu¬ 
lation and thejats in ihc Doab who constitute eight and a half 
per cent of its inhabitants, the Marathas at present number about 
one-third of the people of Maharashtra, and are widely diffused 
over the province. This wan in all likelihood their proportional e 
population in the past also, Thdr religious reformers inspired in 
them moral zeal, and The supreme military and political genius of 
Shiva if welded them into a state. Hut those advantages were lost s* 
the aims of the Mnraiha* were narrow. Their concept of Swaraj 
excluded the \is:nn ot India as a united whole, Tor whatever Jay 
beyond the boundaries of Swaraj was regarded by them ax alien 
territory* a Gt object for their mulkprs expeditions. Thus while they 
were contending for supremacy with. Lite Mughal empire they 
antagonised ihc other Hindu communities of the north—J»ts, 
Rajputs, Bundclas, Bengalis, Oriyas, etc. 

Caste and tribe had set up impassable walls between group and 
group and the social whole. They obstructed cooperation and 
prevented coalescence. 

In medieval England, too, there was die system of four classes— 
the nobility, the clergy, the freemen and the serfs. But they wire 
not separated irom otic another by unbridgeable gulfs. The nobility 
and the higher dofgy belonged to one doss; members of the mm; 
family wrre both noblemen and priests. The freemen could lire into 
aristocracy in care of prosperity or slide down into serfdom in 
adverse circumstances. In France the clawiliration wav lesa flexible, 
but nothing like the caste system of India. 

blany tribes had settled in England too—-Angles, Saxons, Jutes, 
Danes and Normans, apart from the ancient Britons. But soon after the 
Norman conquest in 1066 A.D., they all merged into one community 
■md no iigiu of their separate identities remained after two centuries. 
A similar fusion of tribes alio occurred in France, Italy, Spain, and 
Uler in Germany and Other European countries. 

But in die care of India Llit shells into which small sections were 
enclosed remained intact right up to the end of the eighteenth century 
and even beyond. Their rigidity was due to a number of facto ra, chief 
among them being the static condition of the Indian economy. Pfe- 
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capitalist subsistence agriculture, non-irtechanised domestic industry, 
village self-sufTicienry and small commercial activity were the 
dominant features of (Ilia economy. So long a* they continued, the 
impulse lor social change remained weak, and so long as iht: ancient 
socio-economic structure persisted, progress towards social unification 
was not possible. 

Caste and tribe are not the dividing factors of the Hindu society 
alone. They are almost equally effective among the Indian Muslims. 
Although according to Rislrv, “Islam is a force of the volcanic sort, 
a burning and integrating force, which, under fa 1 Mstirubk conditiom, 
may even make a nation. It melts and fuses together a whole series of 
tribes, and reduces their internal structure to one uniform pattern, 
in which no survivals of prresisting usages’can be detected,” yet the 
fact k that the Islam of the Books wjh very'differem from Islam in 
practice. The interval between the teachings of the Prophet and the 
actual customs and institutions of the Muslims in medieval India is 
not less wide than that between the Hindu Dhamia Shasfras and the 
caste system as it was practised. Ibbctson points out that "the people 
(Mitttdmans) are bound by social and tribal customs far moro than 
by any ruk* of religion." 

In the Panjab the Muslim* weft in a majority. They were largely 
converts from Hinduism, but according to Ibbetson “conversion 
from Hinduism to Islam has not necessarily the slightest effect upon 
it (caste).”* He adds, “The Mussulman Rajput, Gujsiror Jar is for all 
social, tribal, political and administrative purposes exactly as much a 
Rajput, Gujar or Jut ^ his Hindu brother. His social customs .ire 
unaitrred, hi 4 tribal irstriciion* arc urnvUxed, lib rules of marriage 
and inheritance unchanged.” 

[n the Census Report of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Blunt stales that apart from the Saiyidi, Shaikhs, Mughals, 
and Path an s, "the rest as u rule are converts from Hinduism and to a 
greater or lesser rMent po»rs« custom 4 with regard to marriage: and 
Pan chav ats which are the counterpart of the caste* to winch they 
formerly belonged. Muhaiumedan Rajput* ate strictly endogamous as 
a whole and have even occasionally presented the Rajput exogamoal 
rules. The occupational groups usually have Panchayats quite as 
strong as those of tlicir Hindu brethren ; tbis is the case amongst the 
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Banjaras, Khumras, JtUalias, Bthruis, Kurgan nr Kas.gurs (Muham- 
nuidiiiT Kmnhars), Mukcrk, Tawoif, Shaikhs, Military (Bhangis), 
Halwafa, Kunjra.q, M-mihars, Clnmhars, Nanbais, QaJandar^, 
Ghogan. Kan mails, and others.” 1 

P. C. Tallents gives a list of Mu dim castes of Bihar and Orissa,* It 
contains the names of Dfiums t jola/ia, Kunjw, Pa than, Satjiti and Shtikh. 
Enthoven has remarked about Gujarat that the Mtmita Futtbij and 
Meh-iaiami I exit to Islam Tor their religion and to Hinduism for their 
social structure.* Regarding Sind he says, “theoretically, as Musa I- 
matsa, ilv iub-tribea arc all equal, and may inter-marry freely: but, 
in practice, great weight is given to the social position of the different 
divisions, and marriage is restricted either to those within the limits 
of the tribe, or to members of tribes of equal social standing."* 

K i chard Burn found all the feature* of the Hindu caste among the 
Muslims-—endogamy, special! sat inn of occupation, rules of precc* 
donee, and social restrictions. J. IL Hutton regrets die decision of the 
Government of India to record caste only when information was 
volunteered, and notes that **tn the case of some Muslitn groups 
| caste] has hem tabulated when- such groups present functional and 
social features obviously derived from the caste system.’’ He adds that 
“lotcr-group marriage is apt to he restricted in the cose of Muslim 
groups derived from the Hindu castes.”* 

AH the Census Reports before 1931, give long lists of Muslim 
cables, and there is no doubt whatever that in the eighteenth century 
Muslim inhabitants of India followed the pattern of thr Hindu 
ocicty. But there was one fundamental difference. The Hindu caste 
system, however much it may ltave diverged in practice From the 
provisions of the sacred law codes, enjoyed their support in essence. 
There was no basic discrepancy between the sacred injunctions and 
actual usages. 

On the other hand, the existence of caste among the Muslims was 
in direct contravention iff the doctrines of Islam. From the religious 
point or view caste was undslaimc, and when his conscience was 
roused the true believer was bound to repudiate it. But this awaken¬ 
ing whs undreamt of in the eighteenth century. 
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Muslim in holism aflOrted tin- Muslim* * even more than it did tin- 
Hindus . Path an and Raludi tribes and their numerous clans and septs 
clustered in the western region on both ddi - of die Indus. Tin: 
Hindu tribes, on conversion, retained their organisation and exdu* 
siveness in spite of the change in religion; such were the Muslim 
Rajputs, Jats and Gujars. The Saiyid* claim descent from the Arab-, 
and the Mughal* from Central Asian tribes. Under the rule of the 
Lodi dynasty in the fifteenth century many Afghans settled down in 
India. Among them the Surs. who almost succeeded in throwing out 
die Mughnls, and the Rohilhs who acquired great prominence in 11 u 
eighteenth century, weir noteworthy. An ancient and very turbulent 
tribe was that of Moos who lived to the south-west of Delhi. 

Among the Musalmans, the Saiyids were marked out for special 
regard and veneration. It was a sin to hurt a Sol y id. or even to abuse 
him. Atirangzrh held, “true love for the high-ranked Saiyids is .1 
pan of our faith, nay more, it is the very essence of spiritual know¬ 
ledge; and enmity to this tribe is the cause of entry into hdl-lirc and 
of (incurring) the anger of God." 1 

The Mughali and Pathani were the soldierly dosses. The 
MugbaJs were the favourites of the mlcrs. They were entrusted with 
military and civil responsibilities. The Pa Ilians were treated as 
suspects in their loyalty toward* the empire. They usually resorted 
to turbulence and defiance of authority. 

The Hindu convert* of the belter dais w ere called Kau-Mudiim 
and given dm designation of' Shaikh, They clung to their original 
grouping, caste name, occupation and custom*. The Indian-born 
Musalmaus—whether .\nu-Muslims or the offspring of die earlier 
migrants—were not held in great esteem. The emperors 9 ho wet id 
favours and distinctions on the foreigners who looked upon them¬ 
selves as superiors. Roc and Fryer were struck by this sense of superio¬ 
rity and noted that they rMughals) "‘prided themselves to be called 
Whites.... .In scum of the Indians, who are Blacks.” ; 

The Muslims like the Hindus recognise*l two dosses. Those who 
hdonget! to the upper class and aspired to participate in State 
activities were called shmf (noble), and the others who were mostly 
converts from inferior Hindu castes were colled radfiU (ignoble). 
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Muslims were thus riddled with regional, tribal, racial, sectarian 
aud caste differences. Turanis were rivab of Irani;; Afghans were 
hostile to Mughals, who had displaced them in t3o- empire of Delhi. 

11 Indus! ani Muslims resented the pride and vanity of the Viiayatis 
f arrivals from the countries of Iran and Trans-Oxiana). The Shis* 
reviled the first three Khalifas whom Lhe Sunnis rrgardud as the 
“righteous leaders of the Muslims” (Khulfa-i-Rashid in). The Sunnis 
looked upon the Shias as heretics f Ralizis). 

There were among tin; Muslims numerous occupational castes 
too, for example, the weavers [Juiahas), butchers ( m Qasabi), wattT* 
carriers (flArrMr). sweepers (iMbtgis), , etc. 

The same fisstparous tendencies in society, and oligarchical 
monopolist interests in political affairs, prevailed among the Muslims 
ae did among ihe Hindus, 

Caste ami t ri provide the bads of social life in India, They both 
embody the principle of kinship. But apart from kinship there are 
other (actors which underlie human group life. Among them territory 
is important. ‘Iliii is the principle of contiguity in space—neighbour¬ 
hood. Land provides For some of the primary needs of man, and its 
exploitation creates relations which are the substance or group life. 

Caste and tribe arc essentially non-territorial, but it) India their 
multi pi idly, otar-autOCKMny and internal solidarity were factors 
which prevented their integration into larger wholes. Hence the 
conadousiiess of an in legrated Hindu society never developed- Even 
a people living in the same region ami speaking the same language 
did not grow into a conscious territorial society. There never 
appeared a Bengali, Panjabi, Andhra, Tamil or Gujarati nationality. 
The Moraifaa upsurge might appear as an exception, but in reality 
it was not $o, because under the rule of the firth mu ua Fohwas 
orthodoxy reasserted itself, doing away with what little solidarity had 
been effected by revolutionary social forces. 

Nationalism has both a negative and a positive aspect. It includes 
people with certain common traits. It excludes all others. In the 
political structure created by Shivaji and inherited by his successors, 
tin idea of an exclusive Mar.it ha people united by national and 
moral bonds and devoted to the maintenance of their Mamba 
identity, welfare and Independence, never became prominent. 

Nor did caste allow the growth of wider social groupings or kin¬ 
ship on an occupational or even sectarian basis. Brahmanas, 
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Kshabriyas or other rjstfs never toopr rated on *IH sll-India or 
regional bails, nor did the pursuits of agriculture. trade or industry 
lead to a federation of similar occupations. Vaishnavas, Shalvas or 
Shattas living in different localities showed little consciousness of 
existence of similar sects elsewhere. Even movements started by 
the Nanalc, Kabir, C Lai t any a. Ramdas and others, in spite of a 
community of outlook, remained particularistic. 

Tribes too exhibited tittle inclination towards working together. 
The Jats of Sind, of the Panjab, of Rajaarhan and of Uttar Pradesh, 
continued to plough their lonely furrows. So did the Rajputs of the 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and centra! India. No cohesion 
existed among less advanced tribes. The Afghans, Puritans, Baluchis, 
Rohillas and others were the followers of the same religion, yet had 
no common political aims or organisation. 

Thus neither the Hindus nor the Muslims as a whole formed 
a tingle society. In the conditions existing then, it was not possible 
lor them to transcend their religious differences and constitute one 
territorial community. These omnibus terms continued to indicate 
severalties possessing little essential organic unity. 

Vt. THE VILLAGE 

The caste was a socio-religious institution, hut it had profound 
economic implication*. II in its sodo-rdigious aspect, society vr.w a 
totality of loosely connected castes, in the politico-economic aspect it 
w;is a congeries or villages which were its economic and territorial 
units. What the English manor or the French seigniory was in the 
(v-rfv Middle Ayes in Europe, that i lie village was in India till the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

But the Indian village in its origin, functions and structure 
differed from its European counterpart- The latter had come into 
existence in response to Lhc challenge of universal war and violence. 
Tbe former represented an attempt to incorporate a rule of life 
larrmfoama dhnmn. That ihr actuality ^ far removed from the 
basic concept is not a valid argument, to ignore the underlying 
assumption. Nor is this contradicted by the fact that the villages in 
the chaotic condidons of the eighteenth century presented an 
appearance of fortified strongholds surrounded by walls with bastions 
and watch-towers. The European village was a dual organisation. It 
was a relationship of master and riavc, of lard and vassal. The 
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economic bust and the martial superstructure both proclaimed its 
warlike purpose. 

In the case of the Indian village the serf or slave, tier! to the soil 
and to die owner, had no place. Nor did the village in India take a 
direct part in war which was die business of the princes and kings 
and of die caste whose vocation was fighting. “Though no country 
was so perpetually scourged with war a* I ndia before the establish¬ 
ment of pat Hntanmeo, the people of India were never a military 
people,” 1 observes Henry Maine, The chief concern ot the Indian 
village was to supplicate mother earth to yield her plenty in order in 
sustain mankind. In this sacred task all castes must cooperate, the 
brahman a, with prayers, forecasts, and the conduct of rites and 
ceremonies; the Kshatrtya, with protection and patronage; die 
fanner, with his labour; the artisan, with his service. Each must reap 
Ids reward out of die produce oT the soil. Each must put his function 
into die general undertaking and earn lib share in the harvest 
according to the worth of his contribution, 

Thr Minimi', who srttlrd in the village Became dyed in the same 
line. The genius of the Hindu organisation obtained a hold On their 
minds. In religion, worship, fasts and festivals the Muslims were 
different, but their manner of celebrating them borrowed many 
features from the Hindus, In the common fairs and festivities of the 
village both joined together, and even in festivals peculiar to one or 
die oilier community hath participated. 

In the conditions of die l imes t he village system had reached an 
inner adjustment which gave stability and security and assigned to 
every one duties according tr. his Nation. Bui, at the same time, it 
completely petrified social conditions. The stratification of society 
was perpetuated. The individual was bound by birth to the status of 
his group and had no opportunity to bring about a change in his 
condition. Hie village was divided into water-tight compartment*, 
assuring for a small minority a life of privilege, honour and comfort, 
and condemning die vast majority to grinding toil, cruel privation, 
and unjust humiliation. 

Vlt. V tU.MU; AND TOWN 

The village was the hub of the economic machine. Agriculture, 
Industry and trade all revolved round it, In this respect India was 
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different from medieval Europe, where economic life was bifurcated, 
agriculture belonged to the village, and trade and industry to the 
(own. In India there wri t: cities but they were inert - parasites. Some 
wen* * scats of political authority, so me centres of religion. Mime mark¬ 
ed the crossing of rivers or mads, but few owed their prosperity or 
population to any independent industry or commerce. Bernier 
noticed the decay or dries a* a result of the neglect oi the ruling chief. 
Lahore, for example, was in a ruinous state because ol tlx- ruler s 
being away in Delhi or Agra. He found that the greater part nf the 
population of Delhi or Agra depended upon the presence of the 
army. 1 In fact the inhabitants of Delhi formed part of the royal army , 
Of their meagre industry a greater part catered to the requirements 
of the dominant minority—the political duels, the rich aristocracy 
and their retinue. But the cities did not throb with die busy hum of 
the craft households or the animated press and bustle ol mere hauls 
bargaining in the market. There were 110 db^eii? councils to hurl 
defiance in the face of the lord of bishop who presumed to interfere 
with their liberties. Nor did die Indian village of the eighteenth 
century bear comparison with the English village of die- same 
century. For. in England, **a larger proportion of the population 
outside the towns lived nol by agriculture, but wholly or partly by 
industrial pursuits."* 

In the Indian village agriculture was dominant and even the 
castes which were primarily devoted to other occupations practised 
agriculture as .1 subsidiary pursuit. 

VIII. THE VILLAGE AS THE CENTRE OF SOCIAL UTE 

Thr Indian village was the focus of social activity. It provided a 
home lor the villager where he lived, married and had children. It 
was the abode of hi" gods —gram dtvntas and Aw/a tkvatiis and lhear 
shrines. It was the scene ofhis occupational activities. It supplied him 
with laud on winch he grew crops to satisfy his needs for lootl, cloth¬ 
ing t md housing. It was the centre of his cultural itud communal life. 

The houses in a village were buiit primarily to afford slicker, but 
climatic conditions, which greatly vary from region to region, deter¬ 
mined their construction. The main difference, however, was in the 
roofing—sloping roofs with dutch or tiles, or flat roofs supported on 
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wooden beam* and battens. Mud walls and beaten earth floors were 
universal. But houses in a village were of several type* according to 
the status of their dwellers -the rich landowners, the members of the 
upper classes, the agriculturists and artisans and the castes with 
unclean occupations. Except for the house of the zammdar, the other 
houses lay together higgledy-piggledy along narrow and winding 
lanes. Men and animals lived in close proximity, and sanitary 
conditions were completely ignored. 

The population of a village ordinarily consisted of the working or 
labouring castes, the upper castes and the official*. The labouring 
castes consisted of die cultivators and the artisans. The artisans were 
either followers of clean occupations or uut-castes. The upper castes 
included the Rrahntanas, Kahatrtyas (or landowning group), and the 
Vaishyas (those engaged in trade, blinking, etc,). Similarly the Mus¬ 
lims in the village would belong to either the higher group {thatif) t 
corresponding to the Hindu upper castes, or the lower group {radhtl), 
that is, those engaged in inferior occupations. 

The number of castes was not fixed, but in villages of average 
size there would lie fifteen to twenty of them. The proper functioning 
oi the village depended upon their cooperation, for they were the 
limbs of the village body corporate. 

rx. FI^VCTTONS or TIIK VILLAGE 

The cooperative organisation of tin- village was concerned mainly 
widi three types of functions’— (1) socio-rtligious and cultural, 
(2) economic, and (3) administrative and political, 

(1) Cultural 

The socio-rdigious and cultural function implied die manage¬ 
ment oi the internal affairs or the caste, involving cjuations ofcom- 
mcnsality, coutuibiiun, and regulation of mut ual relations of 
members, Intercut* matters, celebration of common village festivals 
and rites, education, amusement and sports were within its purview. 
The organ of the cast'.’ for the proper discharge of this function was 
the caste IWhayai, 

(2) Eemomi* 

So far as economic functioning was concerned, 
the village was a sdf-julikioit unit. Its main productive activity was 
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agriculture. Arts and crafts were ancillary, and trading, banking, 
etc,, subserved die principal business of raising different kinds of 
crops and arranging their disbursement and consumption. The rural 
standards of living were low and the village economy hardly rose 
above the subsistence level. 

Whatever Hurpln-. was produced over and above the village needs 
was wrong out of die village by various agencies—landlords, inter* 
mediancs and die State, Little Was available for ploughing back into 
agricultural improve merits. 

The prr-eapUnfblic, pre-mechanised village sysletu continued 
through the centuries—almost millennia—unmodified and un¬ 
changed. The village was essentially an aggregate of land holdings 
with a cluster of resiliences. It was inhabited by group* of people 
having some kind of connection with one another and same instru¬ 
ment of common action. 

The land of the village ivas either arable or waste. The arable 
land was divided into holdings cultivated by inijivklu.il peasants. 
Unlike Europe their tayont was not marked by hedges or balks. 
Water channels and other inconspicuous features indicated the plots. 
The fields of each peasant were separate and of unequal size, as is 
manifest from the figures of Jaziu returns 1 for the year 1S80-SI, of 
Parganu Badshahpur, in die Punjab province. Thr Parganu Jud ;t 
population of 855. Out of them 320, who were indigent and incap¬ 
able, '- ere exempted from payment of the jazla. Of die remaining 
535, whose total payment amounted to Rs. 2,950 per annum, S8 
belonged to the firm class, and paid R* 1,100; 145 formed the middle 
class, and paid Rs. 904-4-0, and the remaining 302 belonged to I lie 
lowest grade in society, and paid Rs, 913-12-0. 

The waste land w:ik used for grazing cattle and wood-cutting, 
and was at tile disposal of the village as a whole. Besides these divi¬ 
sions some land was used as site for dwelling?, tanks, wells, grave- 
yank, groves, catde-itand and communal activities. 

Tin* main burden of exploiting the Lind rested upon the shoulders 
of the cultivators. Kadi cultivator with. his famil y and dependants 
worked upon his individual hum, rilled die fields with his primitive 
plough, watered them from such sources as were available—river, 
canal, well, tank or reservoir—weeded them, protected the crops 

. 1 VWr A'AdWui Sywf (Mi. in ilie Lyitwi la Wary, Mieilim Unimiity, AEijaMi), 
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from bird, beast and pest, and garnered due harvest on the threshing 
floor. 

The operations of Uur peasant were handicapped because Isis tools 
were primitive, die manure available for the crops was scanty, 'reds 
were not selected, draft power provided by slow-moving oxen was 
feeble mid irrigation facilities were limited. In spite of his handicaps 
he performed what appeared to the foreigners visiting India then a 
marvellous feat—namely to raise two and sometimes three harvests 
in the year. Compared with die methods followed in Europe before 
the Agricultural Revolution of ih- eighteenth century, he was not 
backward. 

Be produced enough of everything for the limited needs of the 
community. Cereals, vegetables and some spices to garnish his food; 
fibres like cotton and hemp lor cloth; vegetable dye* like indigo and 
madder to colour his garments; betel-leaves for chewing; toddy, 
opium, bhang and tobacco to satisfy the craving for sedatives, 
stimulants and ‘pick-me-up To meet his rash nceib he grew 
indigo, sugarcane, oilseeds, cotton and linseed. 

In the abundant waste lands and forests he had almost unlimited 
pasturing ground for his cattle, which served him in his agricultural 
activities and were a plentiful source* of milk, butter and leather. He 
had plenty to eat and although compared with the Western condi¬ 
tions of today liia standards oflmag were low, he had, without duubt, 
easier and better conditions than his successors under the British rule. 
For in the eighteenth century land was plentiful and, therefore, 
there was no need to bring inferior soil under the plough. The popula¬ 
tion of India being relatively small— between 100 to 140 million —man 
had a higher intrinsic: value and a fairer opportunity of better 
living, 

Jn the agriculture of medieval India, there were some unique 
features. Of the factors *<T production, two were of main importance, 
namely, land and labour. So far as fond was concerned it was in such 
large supply that then- was no competition for it. It lias been calcu¬ 
lated that there were regions of India in which, compared with the 
present times, only hair the hind was occupied; in other regions 
from two-third lu three-fourth. There was no region in which the 
pressure on fond had reached anywhere near saturation point. 
If anyone wonted laud he had just to dear it of jungle and occupy it 
for cultivation. 
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The most rent ml part of the Nltighd empire was the region 
along die Jamuna and the Gangs from Agra to Dacca. But through¬ 
out this vast valley of the rivers forest abounded, Mathura was srill 
in I lie tnidsL of the famous Bar-suna forest and here Akbar hunted 
tigers. Early in the nineteenth century Oodh continued to be a belt 
of many forests. From Allahabad to Hanaras and Jaunpur the 
cultivated area was alxittt one-fourth of what it is today and along 
the Ghngra croc-seventh or one-eighth. In Kura wild elephants 
roamed about. Azamgarh, Ghazipur, Gorakhpur and Basti were 
largely tin cultivated, and wild beasts like elephants and rhinoceroses 
infested the districts, Jn Bihar the cultivated land today covers two* 
third* of the area, but in die eighteenth century not more Uijji 
one-fifth was under crop. In northern Bihar, Tldtut, Cham pa ran, 
Muzafthrpur and Dafhhmtga were overgrown with forests. Although 
Weal Bengal was densely populated, East Bengal was full of swamp; 
and wildernesses. 

Under the Mughal* some increase took place in the area under 
cultivation, especially in the Gangs valley. Both population and 
agriculture expanded in such important regions as Delhi, Agra, 
Ayodhya, Prayag, Jaunpur, Banaras, Patna, Rajmahal, Bard wan, 
Vikrampur and Ttppcmh. But compared to the state of things in the 
nineteenth century, the population was sparse and the proportion of 
waste and uncultivated fond' large. 

The natural consequence of this state of affairs was that (he supply 
of cultivable land w as plcnLifu! and the laud had not "yet obtained a 
value generally." 1 I-md values were nomin al . Sir Thomas Munro, 
writing in 1807, says, "nothing is plainer than that landed property 
has never existed in India except in Malabar Coast.”- In the Pan jab, 
‘'sale of land was unknown before the Brilish conquest."* Sir John 
Strathey wrote, “while our policy has been to encourage the growth 
of private property in land. . . former Governments hardly recognized 
the existence of such property,"* £1 phi ns tone points out, "practically, 
the question is not in whom the property resides, but what propor¬ 
tion of the produce is due to each parly,"* Bennett in the Good a 
Survey Report says, “there it yet no trace of private properly, whether 

1 Rc^hug O^mLLhaptpn. Jimr 7Qv I IMS'(ftaprift rtf Mcsnk. (>,n ::ml Tsif.ltfr, 
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individual or couimunp.].'’ 1 So aLo to quote Sir George Campbell, 
“We are too apt to forget that property in land as a transferable 
marketable commodity, absolutely owned and passing from band 
to band like any chattel, is not an undent institution, but a modern 
development."* After a lengthy discussion Baden-Powell cbticludta* 
“ownership is not in the soils, but in the shares of the produce, and 
in the business or cultivation or of paying the revenue.” 

It was owing to its abundance that land was quite unlike other 
property, It was hardly marketable and that is why one hears so little 
of mortgages, sals and transfers of land in these times. In the sale- 
deeds of the eighteenth century in the Deccan the wording is that 
the owner begged of lire buyer to take his land, etc. Consequently, 
it has been extremely difficult to determine the question of its owner¬ 
ship. In fact, occupation and use were the only attributes of property 
which really concerned the people. Thee gave rise to rights which 
were hereditary and inherited in accordance with die Hindu laws, 
but to them conditions were attached. A cultivator and his descen¬ 
dants continued to occupy a plot or plots of laud and enjoyed the 
usufruct, so long as they fulfilled the condition of paying out of the 
produce the share due to the State, There was no question of ejecting 
them. But in case they neglected to cultivate the land they cmild be 
forced to quit. 

Thus the Indian conception of real property was quite unique, 
totally incompatible with that obtaining in contemporary Europe, 
In the eighteenth century the European institution had shed ita 
feudal attributes, and acquired the character of absolutism, exclusive 
possession, and individualism. It was vested with almost sacred 
rights—natural, indefeasible, inalienable, immutable, and was re¬ 
garded .is the foundation of liberty, personality, prosperity and cul¬ 
ture. The judiciary reduced the uncertain Fact of ownership into 
specific rights, privilege^ powers and immunities, vested in parti¬ 
cular persons and validated m distincriw ways,” In short, the idea 
of absolute property in land was alien to the India of pre-British 
times. 

lhc second factor, namely, labour, was in short supply. Hence 
it stood high in importance and value. The kings wi re anxious to 
increase the area under cultivation and issued instructions to their 
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governors and other officials from time to time dial the welfare of 
the peasant was their primary concent. The moat effective weapon 
of the pe dant against intolerable tyranny and oppression was to 
non-tooperate, abandon the village and take refuge in the neigh* 
Louring forest, if necessary, to make a new clearing and settlement. 

In these conditions, slavery or serfdom of the Western type was 
hardly possible. But the extreme remedy of secession could not be 
availed of frequently and the Indian peasant was patient and for¬ 
bearing, and therefore much misery and injustice, which could have 
been avoided, was silently borne by him. 

(A) Village industry. Agriculture was the principal occupation of 
ihc inhabitants of a village. It satisfied their primary needs. But 
agricultural processes could not be carried on without the services 
«f craftsmen, and there were other requirements, too, which had to 
be met. Thus every village was the home of a number of arts and 
crafts. But the basic principle of village industry were very different 
from what they are today. Its market was practically confined to the 
village. ]t produced articles largely for local consumption. Mott of 
its yam was spun and cloth woven, oil pressed and sugar made lot 
the village folk. Its artisans—the weaver, the iron-smith, the 
carpenter, the potter, the leather-worker and others—worked to 
satisfy the village needs, Much of their product was paid for, not in 
cash nor as price for each article supplied, but by means of a custo¬ 
mary payment in kind, l ire artisan had a fixed share of the crop at 
die time of the harvest. Most artisans had their own small plots of 
land which supplemented the quota received from the farmers. In 
this economy the laws of supply and demand, of profit and loss, 
and of price-) pegged to cost of production hardly applied. 

(rl T rade . There was some trading within jiuI outside the village. 
There would be a shop of .1 grain merchant, who would also be a 
Sort of a banker. On a fixed clay in tile week a bazaar would be set 
up ill a large village, where goods, ordinarily not available, could be 
purchased. To tin bazaar would come merchants from Tar and near 
and display their goods spread on either side of the main street. 
Cattle fairs held annually at some important rural centres offered 
opportunities for buying and selling oxen, cows and bulls. 

The peasant who had to pay the land-revenue in cash was bound 
to carry liis surplus cither to the local grain merchant or to a market 
in the neighbourhood and in the transaction his importunate need 
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gave an advantage to the other party. Thus a small part of village 
produce found its nay out and readied the urban arr.-w where it 
was in drrcumd. Kill it was more or Jess a one-way traffic. There was 
no return lor (he weal Lit which poured out in tlir form of revenue 
and so the rural side suffered front the disadvantage of unrequited 
export. 

The village self-sufficiency, on the one hand, and the industrial 
backwardness of the cities on the other, were retarding factors in 
the growth of trade. 

'ihc- village had little to import From outside and what it had to 
export consisted of heavy and low-priced goods; hence lung distance 
internal trade was nevtr very extensive. But there seas some move¬ 
ment of goods from province to province. For example. Bengal 
imported cotton yarn, wheat, sugar, opium and salt, and sent ta 
silk and rice to different para of India. Gujarat imported foodstuffs 
ami exported cash crop. Eastern and western coastal regiom took 
rice, sugar and butter and sold salt and pepper. Indigo was collected 
from the Doab, Bayun a and Sarkhcj and sent to the sea-ports. 

On the whole, compared to the size of the country and its popu¬ 
lation, the movement of goods was not considerable. For this there 
were many reasons—-bad communications, difficulty and expensive- 
ness of land transport, a multitude of irritating inland customs, 
disturbed political conditions in Hie eighteenth century, mid risks 
of trade and low' standards of the rural population. There were no 
pukka (metalled} roads and transport was by means of pack-animal 

f3) VUUgt admimitration 

The third important function of the village was administration. 
T his had two aspects internal and external. 'The village organisa¬ 
tion maintained peace and order and performed the duties of police, 
magistracy and judiciary. In this aspect it was an autonomous unit 
and its instrument was the village PancJmyat. 

1 he traditions of the village Pmicluiyat—as distinguished front the 
caste Panchayat—were obscure, if not altogether extinguished, in 
the north during the Middle Ages. On the other hand, both in the 
Deccan and the far south village Pa nr liav a lx continued to exist till 
the end of the eighteenth century, although they had lost their 
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pr!■'tine vigour by that time- Their principal function was judicial. 
Most civil cases and petty criminal case* came before diem for adjudi- 
cation. In Maharashtra a) l suits arising out of contract—whether ol 
accounts, covenants, ur debts; eases concerning personal or real 
property; disputes about boundaries or distribution ol water, claims 
to land by occupancy or prescription; quarrels between castes; 
infringements of established customs ; breaches of promise of marriage; 
disregard of the rules of adoption; and all disputes relating to titk» 
by gift, grant or inheritance were referred to them. 

At some places the Panchayat wwa permanent body elected perio¬ 
dically by die village population. Al other places it was constituted 
ooanarfAflfbarisasihe occasion arose. The panics to the dispute 
named a certain number of persons (from two to twenty), and the 
local government official nominated an umpire to superintend the 
proceedings. In cases involving monetary transactions, well-known 
Banias were invited to assist; in religious disputes Shastris sat on 
the Panchayat, In difficult cases when knotty points of law 
arose, the whole Panchayat would consist of learned scholars 
(Shastris), 

The Patel or Muqaddam of the village was the person on whom 
the summoning of the Panchayat depended. According to PoWinger, 
“when a dispute occurred the Patel tried to settle it by amicable 
arbitration. If lie failed in this and the parties demanded a Fanclia- 
yai, hr gave liis permission to one being assembled. He could not 
name the member* himself unless he was a man of much importance 
in other respects; but he could order anyone, whose testimony was 
required, «> be in attendance."' But the Patel’s powers extended 
only to the assembly of the Panchayat; be could not interfere with 
the award, nor could lie interfere if the parties concerned agreed 
to subscribe to the arbitration of decision of their friends. 

The mcmbersllip or the Panchayat was open to all, cultivators 
included. But the tendency was to select men who were reasonably 
WC U acquainted with life and who had a good knowledge based on 
experience of human nature. 

The parties concerned had the right to challenge members and 
to demand their replacement. The attendance of the witnesses was 
obligatory on pain of fine. There was no fixed fee iri connection with 
the membership of the Panchayat, but the parties were expected to 

1 ho ,f Vspnifii* lA* Ritmdt «fife£sjr Wj Vol ] V, p- 2*8 
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pay the expense, The plaintiff had to promise to pay a sum to (he 
local official for railing the Panchayat, but no scale was fixed- 

rhe procedure followed was simple. The complainant and then 
tlie defendant stated ills version of the case, then the witnesses were 
called in and, if required, took oath. If a point needed clarification 
the village Taiwan was asked to explain. The decision of (he 
Panchayat was given alter due deliberation- Tlie winner of the 
case was ordinarily entrusted widi die execution of the decree. If 
hr failed he could count upon the assistance of tlie local functionary. 
There were no pleaders. No written record of the proceedings 
was kept, with the exception of the agreement between die plain tiff 
and the defendant, and a memorandum of the decision or award. 

Tlie aggrieved party had the option to go to a higher authority 
in appeal—from the Paid to the Sbikdar of the uraf (subdivision) 
or the Marolatdar of Ihe pargana (district). If they were satisfied that 
an appeal lay, they' appointed another Pandiayat to decide the dis¬ 
pute. In case the decree or sentence was obtained by corruption or 
mis behaviour ni die members, or if it contained any flagrant devia¬ 
tion from justice or custom, a new Panchuynt was ordered. 

Each village constituted a self-governing unit which was linked 
through a hierarchy of concentric organs with ihe supreme central 
authority, 'i he village formed the foundation on which the entire 
structure of the Stale rested. It provided funds upon which depended 
the activity of government. The demand ibr revenue brought the 
State in relation with the village—Its main supplier. 

The organisation or land revenue naturally had the foremost 
importance in the political set*up ol medieval governments, far on 
the soundness and efficiency of the organisation depended the life 
and vigour of the state. 

In different parts of India there was <1 great variety' in the land* 
revenue system. But the variation did not affect the general under¬ 
lying plan. The main difference was in respect of the intermediaries 
between the cultivator and the State. 

1 here were roughly Lwo types of villages, northern and southern. 
In the northern type which was found in die Indo-Cangetic plain, 
there were three principal sharers in the produce of the village—the 
producer, the intermediary (zamindur and jagirdor) and the State. 
In the southern types or village* of the Deccan, the central plateau 
and the coast-lands, the produce was divided mainly between two 
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parties, namely, the cultivator and the State. The division was in all 
likelihood the result of the Muslim conquest. 

But in both typo of villages there were two sets of people, those 
who paid the revenue and those who did not. Among the tatter group 
were the people who ministered to the needs of the village: (i) tile 
recipients of charity—priests, scholar!, astrologers and attendants 
of mosejucs, temples and tom b*: rii) widows and [n:ii!ionrn, lhi) 
the village servants—messengers, night-watchmen, guards of crops, 
water distributors, bound ary-mcn; (iv) village artisans and tcrvice- 
mcn—potters, braziers, cobblers, carpenters, washermen, barbers, 
shopkeepers, dancing girls, scavengers, etc.: .and (v) landless labour* 
ers and indigent persons, for example, faqirs arid beggars. In the 
southern villages the servants and artisans were known as Bara 
Baluta (twelve classes of recipients of shares in grain), 

Among the people who paid the revenue were husbandmen of 
different castes—from the Brailmana to the out*caste; non-resident 
peasants who had their home in one village, but who had land taken 
on lease for cultivation in another. Thni there might be landlords— 
the petty ones who cultivated their lands themselves and the big 
ones who had their lands cultivated by tenants, Tim group was 
normal in the northern villages, but exceptional in those of the 
south. They were known as zemindars in the norih, gitasijas in Guja¬ 
rat, hiois In Konkau and matgu&rt in Bcrar. 

Besides these two classes of people, there resided in the village 
a small number of village and State officials. 

Among them all, the iiller of the soil, by whose sweat and labour 
the vast social mechanism was kept in motion, was the most impor¬ 
tant. Atlas-wise he bore on his back the crushing burden of the State, 
The problem was how to make him carry the ever-increasing load- 

In the condition* of the age, force, which in modern times is used 
only as the last sanction for the maintenance of peace and order, 
was the normal resort of the government. For a ruler to maintain his 
authority, eternal vigilance was necessary, both against the internal 
disturber* of peace and the contumacious, and also against greedy 
neighbours ever on the watch to exploit his weak nesses and difficul¬ 
ties. Power and prestige were the essence of authority. Power was the 
function of an army with glittering armour and fear-inspiring 
accoutrements. Prestige could only shine through public works whose 
UTandcur produced live impression of abundance, wealth and might. 
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Tin- solid base of these pill irs of war and peace was die village 
farmer. 

Itotli for die donor (the villager) and the receiver (die State) 
the situation was pregnant with perplexities. The difficulties of the 
government were two-fold: ffj how to extract Die maximum amount 
from the peasant, and (»j how to callers the tiny driblets from 
each cultivator from the hundred) of thousands of hamlets and 
villages scattered over a vast continent. 

The cultivator working according to primitive techniques was 
condemned to hard and unremitting toil whose reward was meagre, 
Out of his produce he had to meet the expenses or cultivation, the 
customary perquisites of artisans, village servants and official*, and 
the demands of the government. What remained was rhe guerdon of 
Ids travail. It has been calculated that 25 per can of tin- gross produce 
covered the expenses of cultivation, 5 to 15 per cent represented 
the perquisites, and 60 per cent remained for die upkeep of the 
cultivator and his family throughout the year and for meeting the 
State demand. Considering the modest quantities of the cultivator's 
output it was of tremendous importance .u to what proportion of 
it was surrendered to tlic government. 

The disquieting feature of the situation was that the poor donor 
was completely ignorant of lite disposal of the funds he contributed 
and the only justification for payment that he was aware of, was 
custom anti tradition and a mystical belief that his contribution was 
a premium for the insurance of his life and property. In fact, innu¬ 
merable generation! of his had been accustomed to give the *harc 
of the king out of litis prodin He had been assured by die sage* 
that the king ti>ok the share of the produce for die prosperity of 
the subjects only, just as the sun airbed die waters in order t<> re¬ 
turn them to dir earth a thousandfold"* Abul Fad, who regarded 
the hui baud man aa one of the four divisions of society wrote, ' ; by 
their exertion, the staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength 
and happim-a How from their work/' In his view only that agent 
of government is upright “who protect) the husbandman, watches 
o*pi the subjects, develops the country, and improves the 
revenue."* 


Notwithstanding the magnanimity of these sentiments, die fact 
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is that in the eighteenth century the life of the cultivator in India 
was poor, nasty, miserable and uncertain. 

There was perpetual play of hide and seek going on between 
thr State and the village-ever-itieTeasing demands on the one side 
and continual evasion on the other. The desire of the State was to 
extract the economic rent, so that nothing hut bare subsistence 
remained for die peasant, Auraiigzcb's instructions were that “there 
shall be left for everyone who cultivates his land as much 3 $ he re¬ 
finin'* for hi* own support till the nest crop be reaped and that of 
his family and for seed. This much shall be left to him, what remain* 
it land tax, and shall go to the public treasury. 1 

Xht policy was suicidal for it killed the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. It left tio incentive for increasing the produce or improving ihe 
methods of cultivation, 

"Die problem of thr government was, knowing die amount of 
annual expenditure, how 10 raise dir necessary amount or revenue 
to meet *t. A certain fixed and more or less unfluctuating sum was 
the desideratum. Land-revenue wm the main source from which to 
provide it. No one questioned die right of die State to a share in the 
produce of die soil. The exact portion differed from time to time, 
perhaps from one ruler to another. According to the Hindu law¬ 
books the Stale was authorised to take one-twelfth, or one-eighth 
and in limes of distress even one-fourth. But one-sixth appears to 
have been die normal rate, which is attested by Yuan Chwang, the 
Chinese traveller of the seventh century. In the thirteenth century 
Alnuddiu Khalji raised die demand to one-half of the produce. 
Slier Shall reduced it to atte-lhird of the average yield per high a. 
Akbar followed die rates of Shrr Shah. Bui under Auratigaeb the 
standard was raised lo one-half, and this remained in force till the 
end of die Mughal empire. 

li was then occcisary to find out whui die totM yield was, of which 
a fixed percentage mini be transferred to the Stale treasury. Hie 
logical answer to the problem involved (tj measurement of die 
field* of each former separately, (») «umadtmof die average yield 
per unit of area (bigha) after taking into consideration the nature 
of the soil and dm crop, (iii) Nation of the price of the produce on 
the basis of on average of prices of a number 0 ! years for cadi crop 

* hv Sir John Snxihry, Wi*. >ti AJmimtnUm mi Pnptt* («tri edition}, 
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able natural conditions or calamities. 

Tbk was in rsseoce the method introduced by- At bar in a number 
, provinces m Ju* empire, which extended over the Indo-Gungetic 
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In the jagir lands the agentof the jagirdar would collect the land- 
rev emit: if eIil- jngirs were large, otherwise a j.igirdnr would appoint 
a revenue farmer. 

Besides jagirdars there were zamindan who enjoyed heredi¬ 
tary rights in land. In some cases the zamindar would be an 
individual and in other* A group which would he represented by a 
manager. Among the zamindare there were sdons of ancient houses 
which once exercised independent and sovereign authority, but had 
been compelled to recognise the overlords hip of the conqueror. In 
their ease the land-revenue would really be a tribute fixed by special 
agreement. But there were many zamindart who were assessed just 
like the other farmers of the village. 

In the southern type, wherezamindar* did not exist and jagirdars 
occupied an insignificant position, the situation was slightly different. 
In Mahara sh tra, die land revenue administration of Malik Ambar 
(1605-26) introduced the system of measurement of cultivated 
lands, classification of soils and fixation of one-third of the produce 
as the share of the government. He divided the estates into khaha 
and imim. Hie rental of the latter was alienated for purposes of 
charity and as compensation for service (firiton). The Patel and the 
Kulkarm managed the village revenues. 

Shivaji made considerable improvements in the system. But hr 
raised the rent to 10 per cem of the produce and at the same time 
remitted many cesses. The next step was taken by Balaji Baji Rao, 
the third Pdhwa (1740*61), who carried out a new survey, a fresh 
crop and soil classification, and fixed new rates. His settlement is 
known as ktrnai (standard). 

Under the Marutha system, there were two kinds of cultivators—* 
xurtudats and aparu. Tlic first field hereditary rights in land. These 
rights were inherited according to the Hindu law, and could not be 
attached for debt or for non-payment of revenue. 'Hie demand of the 
government was fixed once and for all. But the concession was 
made nugatory by the levy of cesses. 

The uparis were lenarus-at-wiU of the government and their 
agreement was terminable at the end of the year. 

The Maraiha village officers—Patel, Knlkami, Chau pula (the 
assistant of the Patel). and the Mahnr or die village Chaukidar, field 
positions comparable with those of the officials in the northern villages 
But unlike the Muqaddam of the north, the Patel had greater dignity 
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and authority. He was the chid' village officer, a eovcmmtnt digni¬ 
tary who also enjoyed social pre-eminence in the village. He super¬ 
vised cultivation, and was responsible for die maintenance of stan¬ 
dards or production and for bringing fallow lands under cultivation, 
fie had the charge of police and magisterial duties, and kept peace 
and repressed crime. He took Lhe lead in die defence of the village. 
He had to entertain government officiate as well as to organise 
village festivals, fairs and amusements. 

The villages in the eastern regions—the Telugu and Tamil 
country —were organised On familiar lines. The laigc bulk of them 
were populated by three classes of tenant*—'ij peasants (wftw 
who separately held die if hinds, cultivated them and paid 
government dues {mttnrsram), (u) holders of service tenures (Afcjfd, 
trim, Ajun) who were either bnhittdars, namely, village servants, or 
assignees of lands for military, religious, educational or other types 
ol service, and (lu) holders of eleemosynary tenures [brahmadgin, 
tUvtuiima, shaiukhoga), namely. Brahman as, religious institutions, etc. 

ITiere were patches of xtunisdari (mirasi) villages also; but by 
the end of the eighteenth century they had declined, except for a 
number of large estates of chiefs like poligais and uamindars.* 

In these villages the cultivators were the proprietor farmers who 
could sell and gift their lands, inferior peasant* (idlWi), and casual 
cultivators iparcktidt) who had no share in the property of die co-shar¬ 
ing landholders. 

lhe organisation of these southern villages in the eighteenth 
century differed little from that in oilier par* or the country. There 
wui an establishment of hereditary village servan ts including service¬ 
men uurl artisan?, of village officials comprising the headman called 
by such names as Patel, Nnttarakar, Maniyakaran, Naidu, Reddi, 
Pcddinapu, etc., and the village keeper of accounts known as Kai- 
nam. Their duties were the same as those of (heir counterparts in 
the north. The servants and artisans obtained their shares in the 
grain harvested f mtra or sivaJatitrsm) and the officials held rent-free 
or worn lands, and few contributed by the villagers. 

Hie produce was divided into tliree parts—the share of the scr- 
v.mui and artisans which was ulurmt five per cent, and the share of the 

government and the farmer, on a half and hah bids, from the 
remainder. 

I UsJ™.iWi| t Aim/.ftrfnu nntiA t]idui Vrf. Ill, pp, ] 35-33 
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During the righueiUh century the regulation .ythti) patent of 
Akbar and its equivalent, the kamal system of the Marathas rapidly 
disintegrated. The ml virtue of the system lay in the fact that it 
brought the individual peasant into direct contact with the officers 
of the State, that it limited the license of the self-willed intermediaries 
and compelled them to follow the methods and schedules laid down 
by die government, abolished many cesses, introduced stability m 
rates, lightened die burden of dm peasants and created opportuni¬ 
ties for the expansion and improvement of crops. 

But the system was expensive and could work only if there was 
unremitting vigilance at die centre and honesty and efficiency 
among die Umtl-rr venue staff. Unfortunately, the eighteenth century 
Mughal emperors were impecunious. Their treasuries were empty 
lud the salaries of their officials were always in arrears. The occu¬ 
pants of the 111 roue were incapable* lazy and worthless and the ser- 

vices were disloyal, selfish and incompetent. 

It is not surprising that in these conditions the administration 
should have broken down. AkbsrT aim had been to deal with each 
peasant directly by entering separately into an agreement {patta 
and qabulijat) for revenue with him, by requiring that the name, 
parentage, area cultivated and crops sown should lie recorded for 
each peasant (msirn) individually and that receipts for die payments 
given severally. But in the eighteenth century this relation between 
village and Suite was mapped although die village continued a» 
corporate unit- For the State began to deal with the village us a whole, 
entering into an agreement with the village headman and leaving 
the collection of individual contributions to him. Thus the sell- 
sufficiency and isolation of the villages became pronounced and the 
tics which bound the villages together in one body politic were 
weakened. 

Another sinister development was the spread of the system of 
fanning. Akbar had rightly frowned upon it. But under Ids successors 
it spread tike a noxious weed overlaying and choking die ground. 
Several things conspired to bring dm about, the chief being the inor¬ 
dinate growth of jagirs. But as the number ofjagm grew their value 
diminished. The jagirtlan, unable to superv ise d^m directly, appoint¬ 
ed farmers, who collected die revenue by extortionate methods, 
giving a fixed amount to the jagirdar and retaining the remainder 
for themselves. Then the other intemicdiariej and their farmers 
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and even officials set themselves up as hereditary owners of villagers 
In ihte way, a class of taluqdurs and zemindars arose which usurped 
proprietary rights and cl aimed almost sovereign privileges* For 
instance, inheritance to taluqdari lands came to be governed by laws 
applicable to king* and not to private individuals p so thui there was 
no division of the estate among heirs on the death of the owner a* the 
Hindu and Muslim laws of inheritance requited. These pretensions 
gave a Mow to the central authority and a fillip to anarchy* 


CHAPTER THREE 


INDIAN POLITICAL SYSTEMS 

I. THK STATE 

Notwithstanding the i act that throughout the medieval period the 
head of the State iti India was a Muslim, the State was nnt L4atoic, 
Neither in its constitutive principles, nor in its basic conceptions, 
aims, and ends, did the State follow die injunctions of die 
holy" scriptures—the Quran, the Hadith, or die laws daiioratcd 
in the four schools of Sunni jurisprudence. It is a mistake to 
call the medieval State of India theocratic, for it did not 
function under the guidance of the Muslim theologians. The 
personal faith of the ruler had tilde to do with hia public 
policies. 

Almost every cnc of the Muslim monarchs of India from the thir¬ 
teenth century onwards expressed bis inability and indicated lhc im¬ 
possibility of conducting government in accordance with the Shariat. 
Iltutmish, Ralbau. Alauddin Klialji and Muhammad TughUq were 
among the pre-Mughal sovereigns of India who questioned the suit¬ 
ability of applying Muslim law to India. Their spokesman, strangely 
enough, was one of the Watna—Zia-ud-Din Barni, the historian. In 
his Fniatva^-JaJmdaii , which Is a work dealing with the principle* 
of politics, he says, "true religion consists in following in the footsteps 

or the Prophet_But royal government, on the contrary, can only 

be carried on by following the policies «f KLu.wau Parvez and the 
great emperor? or Iran. 1 ' Ifc admits "between the traditions (Sunnat) 
of die Prophet Muhammad and his mode of life and living, and the 
customs of the Iranian emperors, and their mode of life and living, 
there is a complete contradiction and total opposition." But he points 
out that the Shariat, which is die command of God, could lie followed 
in Slate matters only in exceptional limes. Muhammad succeeded 
in enforcing ichor a Ijecnusc he was directly inspired by God; the first 
four Khalifas did so because they had been the associates or the 
Prophet. But their successors were faced with two irrecon¬ 
cilable alternatives—traditions of die Prophet and the policy 
of the Iranian emperors. But “prophethood is the perfection of 
religion and kingship is the perfection of worldly fortune. 
These two perfections air opposed and contradictory' to each 
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oljier, and their combination is not within the bound* 
possibility." 1 

Htuunish was approached by some I’bmn with the request that 
as the Hindus were not the people of the Book uiH-i-Kitab) who 
could hr taken under Muslim protection as tlkimmis, they should 
hr; asked to accept Islam and in case of refusal put to the sword- 
Ututmish asked Uia Waiir to give an answer, and he replied that 
the request was impossible of execution . Sr* f:tr as Balban is con- 
crTurtJ Niiiiiti-ud-TJiii, the historian, observes- "lir gave precedence 
to the affairs of the stale (over religion)-” 1 Band state.-!, “in the matter 
of punishment and exercise of myal authority he acted without fear 
of God, and whatever he regarded to be in the interest of government 
irrespective of whether it was in accord with ifuira or not he carried 
inm action.” 1 Alaiiddin’* discussion with Q-ori Mugliis-al-Din is well 
know n- His parting reply to the Qitxi was, “whatever 1 consider to be 
in the interests of government, and find to be the requirement of the 
time S order. I do not know what the Exalted God will do to me on 
th^ Day of Resurrection-" 

About Muhammad Tughlnq, Shaikh Abdul Haq asserted that 
“hr had made authority subject to reason, and what was heard 
subsidiary to what was rational.” ‘Authority’ stands for the Quran 
and the Hadtth, and ‘what was heard' for jiqh. Rami complained, 
"the decrees of pnophelhood and of stale were issued from his 
(Muhammad Tughlaq's) capital and be had combined (in hi*person) 
the office* of the King and the Prophet,” 

Professor Habib conclude.-, "it is true that Muslim kings mostly 
of foreign extraction, sat on Indian thrones For some six or seven 
centuries. But they could only do w became their enthronement was 
not the enthronement of “Muslim rule”; had it been otherwise, 
they could not have lasted for a single generation,’ 1 * 

Among the Mughal emperors Babar because he reigned for such a 
short period, and Humayun because lie was so bttet with difficulties 
had little opportunity to pay much attention to administrative nutters, 
Akbar inaugurated a Stale policy which wm no*subordinated to the 
dictates of Islam. He looked upon all religions alike and regarded it hb 

1 Ftlux+H-ldtmteL tfsuuiiiScd Sty PtB&tfnr Habib albl Hi m Afuir RcUuiti* ifJ 
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duty to make no difference between bis sublets on the basis of religion. 
He I brew Open the highest a ppointmen ts to iaosi-M u dims, He married 
Hindu princesses, allowed them to retain their religion and perform 
Hindu rite in the palace. Their sons wta* successors to the Mughal 
throne. He eliminated the interference of l lama by assuming 
die authority to give final decisions on religious questions on which 
there might be conflicting opinions among the Mujtahidi (Muslim 
divines). In many social and other matters he showed respect to die 
sentiments and tradition* of his non-Muslim subjects. Among these 
die most important was his abolition ofjazia (poll-tax on die Hindus). 

Abul Fasti says, “Kingship is a gilt or God.And on coming 

to exalted dignity' if he do not inaugurate universal'pace (toleration! 
and if hr do not regard all conditions of humanily, and all sects of 
religion with the single eye of favour—and not bemother some and 
bestepmo liter others—lie will not become fit for the exalted dignity’ 1 . 1 
Again he adds, “differences in religion must not withhold him 
From lus duty of watching, and all classes of men must have repose, 
so dial the shadow of God may confer glory",* “Thus”, in the words 
or lbn Hasan, “both Islamic law and Hadis ceased to he the code of 
government,” 1 

Although Jahangir wax not cast in the heroic mould of his father, 
yet he continued to act upon the spirit of these principles. Shah 
Jahan in his early years made a departure and even revived some 
of the worst features of bigotry, but during bis later years, he mellow¬ 
ed ami his iconoclastic zeal withered away. 

Aurangzcb, unfortunately, reversed Akbar’s policy, but in spite 
of his intentions, failed to iltslal the sovereignty of tki fcanrm law ). 
Hi* forty years of misdirected efforts ended in complete failure. In 
his last days disappointment and gloom settled upon hi* soul and hr 
died with forebodings of ruin haunting his mind. After him, his 
successors abandoned the disastrous course. But by (hen irreparable 
damage had been done to the great edifice of tile empire . 

The Muslim emperors and Sultans of India paid scant attention 
m Islamic concepts of die State. According to Islamic theory all 
Muslims constitute a single society (millat) and tliis society needs a 
single Muslim chief, The idea of a imivernal society and a universal 
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State based upm. divine few was ill* essence of Islamic pilittcs. 

It required an Heeled bead of the State, who was known as die 
Commander of the Faithful ((umW-mwm* u» or Khal ifa). The pcrr-wi 
elected id this high office was required to fulfil certain condition*, 
and on election enjoyed certain privileges. His functions were defed- 
ing thr faith and administering the worldly affair* of the Mas un 

empire in accordance with die sacred law. ^ 

With die IIus of time (his concept gradually lost its appeal, lC 
Umayyad KJ alifos converted the elective office into a hereditary mm- 
Under Lite Abbasids wliilc the nominal suzerainty of the Khalifa 
was recognised, the ruler* of the provinces set up substantially 
independent principalities, On the overthrow of the M>baaida 
by die Mongols tit a.», 1258 even die pretence of allegiance to the 
Khalifa was abandoned. 

Thin Islam was repudiated in its essential principles of untvrrsa- 
liiin of society. State and law. Tlie mien who -,ct themselves up a* 
sovereigns of their territories were upholders of particularisin' based 
cm the customs and traditionsd*the peoples over whom they exercised 

authority. 

Some of the earlier Indian rulers did render a nominal homage to 
the Khalifa, but after the middle of the thirteenth century, when 
Baghdad, the seat of the Caliphate, had Gillen into the hands of thr 
Mongols and thr. Khalifa had taken refuge in Egypt- the linchpin 
of the Islamic community was broken and in consequence the Islamic 
polity disappeared. 

At tht time Bn bar established his empire in India the hhilaiai 
had passed to the house ofUthman. liabar as a Chaghtai Turk bad 
no respect Ibr the pretensions of the Anatolian lurk. At thr same 
tune the Safavw had turned Ir.,n into a Shia kingdom, repudiated 
ihr damn or the .Sunni Caliphate, and laid claim to almost divine 
honours, which was impressive indeed.' Coming from Central Asia 
ami descending from Changiz Khan through his mother, Babar had 
ihe example of Iran on the one tide and that of the imperial tri**l 1 - 
tjrmft of die Mongols on the oilier. Under their influence the Mughal 
imperial system was evolved. 

The Mughal cm jurors’ conception of thr nature of their office 
was Iranian and nn- Itiamw . 'Hit emperor regarded himself not the 
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df ftrtf chief of tiic Muslim community, nor the representative and 
subordinate of the Khalifa of the Faithful, hut the shadow of God 
(zslt i-Athh). Abu! Fail explains, “Royalty is a light e man ating from 
God, and a ray from the nut,. .Modem language calk this light 
farb4-ivdi (the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it Ayw* 
tJaira (die sublime halo). It S' communicated bv God to kings with¬ 
out the intermediate assistance of anyone, and men, in die presence 
of it, bend the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission.”’ 

Jahangir held that “acts of sovereignty and world rule arc not 
things Ur be arranged by the worthless endeavours of a few defective 
intellects. The just Creator bestows them tin him whom he considers 
fit lor this glorious and exalted duty.” 1 

Aurangxeb claimed to be the shadow of God, die Khalifa of the 
age, “the valul of God on earth,” and was reputed to be Alamgir 
Zifida pit fjfMarngir, the living saint). 

These lilies and epithets recall the pretensions of the ancient 
rulers of Iran and Byzantium [kma and kusar) and the attributes of 
the Hindu monarch?. But they are utterly inconsistent with the 
hi an lie notions of the Caliphate or the Sultanate—elective offices 
conferred by the millat (community). Hie idea of a hereditary 
Padshah finds no warrant in Muslim jurisprudence. 

The medieval Indian Stale has been compared with the frudul 
State of medieval Europe. In reality there is little in common bet wren 
them. The European State was an aristocratic structure based on a 
peculiar type of military land tenure. The feudal lords Formed n 
hierarchy of hereditary ficf-holden—from the king at the lop to die 
knight at the but tom. On the other hand, the Mugh.il nobility was 
a bureaucracy entirely dependent upon the goodwill of the monarch. 
This nobility bad no room in die soil; It did not consist ofhemltiary 
landholders. Not probity but birth was the main consideration in its 
recruitment to office. It was not financially independent. It drew its 
income from the imperial treasury, either in die form of rash or 
assignment of land-revenue. The assignments were frequently 
changed and die wealth of the noblemen was liable to escheat at 
death. The offices were not hereditary though in later times the 
tendency was towards hereditary appointments. The aristocracy was 
more an oligarchic class than a feudal nobility. 
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Closely rvnmin rfi the State in medieval India appear* to be a 
strange mixture of limited power* and extensive rtapouiibililiea. Hits 
limitation* arc taken into consideration, then it will be difficult to call 
it sovereign State in the modern sense. Modem sovereignty expresses 
itself through its three organs—the legislature, the executive and the 
judiciary. Tltc toverdgn functions are the making and administering 
ofiaws, anil dispensing justice. 

The medieval Indian State had no law-making authority, for the 
Muslims that function ended with Muhammad, the last of dir 
Prophets, through whom God revealed His will and command once 
and for alt. Divine law needs m> addition or modification. Its appli¬ 
cation to the daily needs of the people is the business of the learned 
and not that of the head of the Slate. They expound the law and 
interpret k to suit the changing conditions and situations of life, 

Nor did dir Hindus rebuke a law-making body. They had tlirir 
own ancient codex of law to regulate all aspects of life and teamed 
Pandits like Mitra Misra arid Raghunsndan wrote commentaries 
which, independently of the State, guided the Hindu judges 
(Shastris) in the application of law. 

Islamic jurisprudence fjlfA) is the knowledge of the divine rules 
winch apply to the actions of man, and prescribe what is obligatory, 
forbidden, recommended, disapproved or merely permitted, and it is 
derived from the Quran and the Haditlt. Thus Muslim Jaw is all 
comprehensive and covens all matters connected with the life of die 
individual and society—personal and private, and public, including 
civil, criminal and constitutional, Ann mg lii - strictly private and 
personal aJIiiirs arc man’s belief devotion and worship, known as 
ibadnt. The Muslim code lays dnwn very strict regulations on these 
matters, The civil law considers affairs under two main head* — 
(i) marriage, and (ii) property. Under the first head come questions 
of consanguinity and eligibility, of widow marriage, and of divorce, 
and under the .second inheritance, purchase and sole, interest and 
rent, Public Jaws deal with political matter?—KhihuExt and govern- 
men!, the relation* of the Muslim goventmem with die non-Muslim 
subjects, the duties of the State towards the Muslims, and vrth respect 
tQ crime and puiiisUmciit. 

So far as ihadai is concerned, it is the duty of every Muslim to 
comply with the rules of skata. Some among them, especially the 
mystics (Sufis), looked upon the rules as mechanical and formal and 
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therefore while not denying their validity subordinated them lo the 
quest for the realisation of God through the mystic path. In India 
among the Ulanm and Sufis (the [earned and ilic mystic), there 
were always two groups. One [aid Stic;v upon Shariat and regarded, 
deviation from it reprehensible, and the other considered mystical 
discipline more tmrthy of attention than adherence u> legality. 
Aurangzcb and Dara Shukoh were the outstanding exponents of 
the two rival schools. 

So Ear as laws relating to marriage and property were concerned 
they were generally observed, hut large and serious encroachments 
were made in the spheres of each. The Muslims adapted many 
Hindu marriage customs, and followed a number of practices which 
were repugnant to Islamic law. For example, hi the matter of fixing 
thr degree of kinship for eligibility in marriage, in prescribing limits 
of endogamy and exogamy based upon tribal and class divisions, 
in the observance of ceremonial accompanying die marriage contract. 
Laws of inheritance were supplanted by custom (atf) in many parts of 
India. Widow marriage and divorce were frowned upon as among 
the Hindus. 1 

Marriages between Muslims and Hindus were rare, but those 
among the ruling (amities were well recognised. The Mughal 
emperors were not the pioneers of this policy. In Kashmir Hindu* 
Muslim marriage were of a longstanding. Znin-ul-Abidin (1420-70) 
married the two daughters of Raja Manakdeo of Jammu,* Another 
daughter was married to Raja Jasratli, thr MittHfn Gaikhar chief.* 

The Bah in aid kings of the Deccan allied themselves with Hindu 
familic?. Taj-ttd-JDinFmn ; 1397-14221 married thcdauglucrsol Deva 
Raya of Vijayanngar and Narsingh Rito of Kite Had Ahmad Shall 
Wali, the ninth Bahmani ruler, wedded the daughter of tire Raja ol 
Stmkhed. Yusuf Adit Shah, the Sultan of Bijapur 'died a.d, 1510). 
took to wife the sister of Mukuml Rao, a Brahman a, and she became 
his chief queen. Amir Band or Bedar (died A.n. 1539) followed the 
example.* 

Akbar, Jahangir, Fsrrukh Sivar, Sulaiman Shlibsh, and Sipihr 
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Shukuh took Hindu princesses for their wives. The Hindu royal 
family of Kachb formed matrimonial alliances with the Muslims. 1 

On the other ride, the Hindu wax for too ridden with caste inbibi* 
tiems to receive a Mudim lady in the innermost sanctum of his 
palace. Vet marriages between Hindus ami Muslima were not un¬ 
known. In Rajauri, Ladakh and Baku tarn, Jahangir noticed inter¬ 
marriages between the two communities. 1 The love affair of Pethwu 
Bnji Rau I with Maslani is well known. She was a dancing jttirl who 
became the Pahwa'j constant companion and "accompanied Btrjs 
Kao in his camp.iigoj and rode stirrup to stirrup with him. 1 ' In 173+ 
she bore the Peshwa a sou, Sharusher Bahadur, who was brought up 
as a Muslim, the Brahman as having refused to allow him to enter the 
Hindu fold. In 1753 Shamtlter Bahadur accompanied R.ighoba to 
the north and took part in the fighting before Kurubber and Delhi, 
In 1755 he led an expedition against the rebel chief Tulaji Angrut, 
He was killed at Panipai in 1761, He was succeeded in hi? jiigtr by 
hr? son Alt Bahadur. In J 787 v.lien Mahadji Sindhia suffered in cr' 
reinforcements were despatched from the south under the command 
of Ali Bahadur as the representative of the Feabwa's house. All 
Bahadur was given secret instructions to negotiate with the Rajputs 
independently of Stndhia, 

It is interesting to note that a number of families possessed both a 
Hindu and a Muslim branch, and retained through a number of 
generations ihrir family Irond. 

Similar laxities applied to the canon law prohibiting iil/a [taking 
of interest), li was found itn}HJ«iblc to enforce it in practice. Many 
pious Murliim, hoviner , refused to dniw interest and men of easier 
conscience bad recourse to ingenious stratagems to strike a bat gain 
between God and Mammon. 

Muslim criminal law was exceedingly difficult to execute. The 
conditions laid down for the proof of crime were in many eases 
impossible of fulfilment. For example, conviction for rape required 
the testimony or four witnesses, Punishments were extraordinarily 
cmel—anting: off of limb? for theft, stoning and whipping for 
adultery, and death for apostaiy, Curiously murder was not treated 
a? a crime against society but a wrung to the individual and Ids 
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EunUy, So while the fact of the ofl™« was determined by its 

punishment WM left to die dioicc of the relation* of die victim. They 
might demand the execution of the murderer or accept blood money. 

In India it was realised that the rrt)uirem«iLs of die law were 
haul to fulfil and therefore much of criminal administration passed 
out Of the jurisdiction oftheQazi to the State officials. 

nir lows relating to the constitution of government and the 
definition of its functions had hardly any validity in India. Both the 
legists and practical statesmen had recognised the uimutalnhty of 
to Shariat law lor Indian condition*. Nor was it possible to follow 
dir tradition* of the pious Khalifa* in matters like the organisation of 
the services and the army, or in levying taxation and land-revenue 
Under die Muslim system as established by the early Kh: i as 
the principal sources of the revenue of the State were divided into 
two kinds. The Muslims had to pay Zakat or alms-tax, and Khamj 
or the land-tax, and the non-Muslims under the protection of the 

State paid die Jaria and Kharaj. 

In India Zakai was seldom collected by the Slate and for the 
purpose or public finance was practically non-existent. Land-tax 
was common to nil rite subjects of the State and its incidence was the 
same for everybody. But the methods ofits assessment. and collection 
were naturally different from those obtaining under the land* of the 
Caliphate. The Indian system was essentially Hindu with modifica¬ 
tions introduced as a result of Indian experience. 

The Jaxia was intermittently imposed. In pre-Mughal times, 
fins Tughlaq and Sikandar Lodi had levied it- Then it remand'd 
in abeyance from 1569 lo 1675. Aurangteb revived the out-rmxl. il 
practices of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. But he did not 
realise that the j»ia was bad law as well as bad economic* and 
bad polities. 

Aurangicb - , iinpoation of the Julia tv» bad in la" » :t 
contrary (a the Murlitn tradilioin in India, and it contravened the 
condition* unde: which it ought to have been levied. Accor ing in 

Minltm jurisprudence ita payment is an tnddeneeufa conlrar, lio. 

two partita, and is conditional on the Mtoent of the term, 
bv the two. Oot party is the eotnmandcr of .hr Mu,Inn, and the 
other the uon-Mtrfta. people. I. derive,fc.aaoeuon front,hcQuran 
which lav' down that it i« the duty of the Muriim. “wight them that 
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believe not in God.. .and do not profey thr true religion, iht>-dial 
have a scripture, until they pay the Jazia in person in subjection.” 

The Prophet andj lib immediate successors, the four Pious 
Khalifas, entered into agree menu with die Jews, the Christians and 
later with the Zoroaslriaiis, imd gave effect to the Quranic injunction. 
These precedents form the h.isls of the Muslim law on the subject. 

The law i< that the nim-Mii'liim who accept Muslim rule, arc 
the dhwimii. "'rite word 'dhiimm means a compact which the 
Muslim agrees to respect, the violation of which makes him liable tu 
dkitmm (blame)/' Thb compact secure tn the non-Muslim certain 
rights which the Muslim State must protect. The rights include the 
security of life and property and an indefinite ttman 'guarantee). Hie 
liabilities of die dhitnmi in return are tlir. payment of the Jazia as a 
price of protection, and avoidance of action harmful to Muslim 
interests. The compact also exempts the dktmmis from partaking in 
war. The amount of the jaaia varied, but finally it was fixed at the 
rates of 12, 24 and 48 dirhems depending on die dAimmts capacity to 
pay. Those unable to light were not required to pay. Thus old men, 
women, children and the disabled were exempt. Muhammad bin 
Qarim had included the Brahmauas in thb category, but VWoz 
Tughhtq excluded them. 

Muhammad’s pact with die Jews only required them to conin' 
butt to the expenses of war, but they were not allowed to join the 
army in fight. He issued similar charters to the People* of die Book Ln 
the different parti of Arabia, in return for the payment of theJaria 
(he Christians of Najran were promised protection and the security 
of "their lives, properly, lands, creed, those absent and those pretciH, 
their families, their churches, and all they possess. No bishop shall be 
forced to abandon his priestly life. No hardship* or humiliation shall 
be imposed on them."* 

Abu Bakt and Umar made similar agreements with the Christians 
of Iraq and Syria. Then*- arc eases on record when the Khalifa 
remitted die Jazia and returned the money because he could not 
guarantee the defence of the dhimmu. There w ere cases, too, in which 
the dkimtnu were absolved from payment because they were re¬ 
quired u» take part in ivar. 1 

1 he lamr theologian-jurists departed from die original spirit 
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underlying the levy ol'jazisi and drew up elaborate rules. They were 
isummtd up under twelve heads, of which the provisions under six 
were compulsory, so that the breach of any one revolted the compact. 
The other six laid down the duties and liabilities which were consi¬ 
dered desirable. The latter category includes rules about the wearing 
of distinctive clothes by die dhimmu, riding on horseback, ringing 
church belts loudly and burying th<' dead in a Muslim graveyard. 
Later other vexatious measures were added. Tor example, prohibi¬ 
tion to build new shrines and to repair old ones, ami the requirement 
that the Jazia be paid in person and with due humility. In order to 
give support to these intolerant demands a document known as the 
Covenant of Umar was put into circulation. But there art doubts 
about its authenticity. 1 

Aurangzeb’s measure was a breach of die implicit agreement 
existing since the days of Akbar. It was legally invalid because ho 
required the Hindus to pay and yet fight in life wars against both 
his Muslim and Hindu fow-against the Muslims of Central Asia, 
Afghanistan and the Deccan, and against the Maratiias, who were 

Hindus 

Ths jaxia was bad economics for it weighed most heavily upon 
those least able to bear iL Tim poorest class of individual whose 
property was worth less than Rj. 52 per annum had to pay R*- 3-2-0 
a year; the middle class consisting of persons who earned between 
Rs. 52 and Rs. 2,500 hart to pay Rs. 6-4-0 per annum; but those 
receiving more than Rs. 2,500 a year paid only Rs. 12-8-0 per annum, 
This was opposed to all canon* of sound finance. 

It was bad politics. Tlic poor were mulcted mercilessly and die 
rich were treated lightly. But the poor were the rural folk for whom 
the Jazia was one of the many ces^ that they were condemned in 
any ease to pay. It was collected along with other dues. The Hindu 
Muqaddams and zamindars realised it From the Hindu tenants and 
paid it to the imperial officers- It was a hardship but not :t humilia¬ 
tion. On the other hand, though the Jaaia was not much of an 
economic inconvenience in the cities, Jt carried with it the stigma of 
inferiority and it might be accompanied with indignities from null* 
cions zealots. It touched the upper castes to the quick, and created 
hitter resentment. 

Other taxes which discriminated between the Muslims and the 

1 Ster Mftj/rl Ktmddiiri, Wm ml Pt*r m tfc t-** p. 194 
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non-Muslims were equally uncalled for mud equally unlawful. Such 
were customs and trade [axes, which discriminated between Hindu 
and Muslim traders. 


II. JUSTICE 

'I lie judicial activity of ihr State was extremely limited- It affected 
the non -Muslims in a very restricted sphere. Aurangrcb recognised 
that “the non-Muslim subjects that h, the *himmis, arc not subject 
to the laws of Islam; their affair? should lw regulated according to 
the principles of their own religion.” 1 Only in criminal matters the 
Hindus appeared before the Qaris. But so far us crime was concerned 
all that the judges were required to do was to declare the criminal, 
but what punishment should be meted out depended upon die 
plaintiff. Then the vast majority of both Hindus and Muslims who 
lived in the villages had to he content, with village justice where the 

judges equal} were not officer, appointed by the Stair, 

Hie judicial organisation was quite unlike the one known 10 
Europe or to present day India. There was no hierarchy of courts 
with graded jurisdictions. Every judge (Qizi was both a court of 
(ini instance as well as a court of appeal. In fact, appellate jurisdic¬ 
tion in the proper sense was unknown, although retrial in u court 
other titan the original one was permissible. The judge had the 
powers both of enquiry and investigation and of sentence. Every 
Qrai was competent to hear civil and criminal cases, petty or great, 
without limit* on jurisdiction in property or crime. Cases undrr 
both canon law and common taw came before him. 

The administration of judicial officers was confined to the cities 
and the larger towns—the capi tal of the empire, the headquarters of 
the provinces, districts (saikai*) and subdivision - i parganas . Th 
emperor appointed die Chief Qazi (qa&-ut-tfuzar, of the empire and 
the provincialThe Qprift of the districts and sub-divkions were 
appointed under the royal Sanad, and the letters of appoiniineut 
were issued by die Chief QaacTa department. A Qazi once appointed 
was seldom transferred and the office tended to be a life tenure. Hie 
usual method of remunerating them was by conferment of free lands. 

The striking feature of the system was that apart from the making 
of appointments the State had hardly anything to do with judicial 

1 Vide <iiunnl 11 > M. FI .SlnnsU i» .JJirtmTinrml«nr *f JaOkt >s 
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administration. There appeal to be complete separanon bet 

ihe necimvr and die judiciary, although the emperor rrtnamed the 

fountain of justice and he and H» repr«enlauv« m the province, 
considered it a matter of duty to hear complaint* arid repress wrong- 

dr ’“»\l« dreumstamm, the cxccuuv, facta. Was the most cons- 
picuons man, feta,ion of sovereignty. TM, was »« -*»» 

.very where b encircled with a pet.nn.hia of anarchy. In A. an 
connote, its shadows wens deep and were always gathering over the 
Won. A Ii.de breeze was enough bring there scmryrng ova .hr 
land to enshroud it in darkness. Watchfulness, prarept.tnde. deen.on 
and firmness in action were qualities demanded by the situation. 
These needs could only be met by strengthening the ««« « 
The threat to Lhc stability, nay to dir very erustencc rfgov^nmrnt, 
Z _ From the commencement of the cjT- ^ T^ in 
die early thirteenth century till the overthrow of the Lodi Sul mint u, 
five dynastic had held swnyover India with an average of ?*■" 
lor the rule of each. During this period there had been long mterv.il* 
ol id a mi —the Mongol menace and Timor’* lightning raid. 

The executive had to be armed, therefore, with all power* and 
provided with die amplest resource Bui the human mutd -> no 
satisfied with purely mUitarian justifications and momi reasons h 
to he discovered to justify the authority of the execuuve. Ajp» 
manifestation of overwhelming power is always nnprc^vc. I evokes 
reelings of awe and reverence. So inevitably the monarchy was 
invested with an aura of divinity. It was nectary that the bearer of 
authority should have the sense of a mkdon in order to provnk for 
the subjects of authority die proper motivation for resirammK the 
beast in them and for sustaining their sentiments of loyalty. 

The attributes of authority in their extent and limitation* tended 
to emphasise its personal aspect. The petson of Ure 
»o» divine, it was the outward symbol of political author.y, 
embodiment nnd reanifotation ot rite .Sre.e's sovere.gntv and torce. 
The penam was the centre of the loyalty o h,» sn^ertaand the 
rallying focus for lib army. The commander, or the troops 
oliiLsol government, .he nnUlhK -he learned ,he arum .red the 
putts were all bound to hi* personality and dependent upon hi- 

benevolence. ... „ rtnnl 

■n,e king or the emperor and his court played the most rreponim. 
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role in the social, political ami cultural life of thr country. Unfortu¬ 
nately the exaltation of thr person of the monarch fostered syco¬ 
phancy and discouraged independence or thought and action. 
Hie arrangements in die durbar and the etiquette observed 
there seemed to imitate the ritual ol worship in a temple. The 
monarch was seated on a throne studded with jewels under a silken 
canopy embroidered with thread* of silver and gold, plated upon a 
platform high above die throng of courtiers, petitioners, and seeker* 
of favours. An atmosphere of obsequicnwac» and flattery enveloped 
the scene. Bernier, who was an eye-witness of such durbars, describes 
flow live courtiera would raise their hands up towards die sky and 
exclaim “miraculous! “miraculous!“ at every word that fell from 
the lipr- iif the exalted personage, The habit had become *o ingrained 
in society thot a nobleman who requested Bernier to undertake his 
treatment would address him as the Aristotle, Hsppocratrt and 
Avicenna of the age. 

Tims the medieval Indian ruler came to be looked upon on the 
embodiment of power. Power logically implied army and revenue. 
The two were the essentials of executive authority. Besides there were 
ornamental elements too, die frills which hide tilt nakedness of force, 
for example, Lhc promotion of arts and crafts, literatim- and science, 
religion and charity, festivals and amusements. 

But the medieval State evinced little interest in trade and industry 
and in the social and economic life of the people. It was, however, 
the canonical duty of a Muslim ruler to enforce upon the Muslima 
conformity with Islamic prohibitions .md injunctions. 

Although pomp and pageantry surrounded the monarchy, its 
sphere of activity was severely limited. Ilk authority was not shared, 
and therefore ilir monarch remained isolated. Not many were 
interested in his for times and the bonds which kept his followers 
together were never strong. He was surrounded with jealous rivals. 
They belonged to the circle of his closest relations and associates. 
Kingship indeed knew no kinship. In these conditions men of extra- 
ordinary gen in- alone could hold their heads aloft. The weak in 
intellect or character speedily went to the wall. Kingship was heredi¬ 
tary, Bm as there were no means of ensuring genius in heredity, each 
monarch who acceded to the throne had to prove his right. Thi* 
imparted instability to the State and accounts for lhc wars of succes¬ 
sion and rapid changes of dynasties. 
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III. GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

The growth of the Mughal administrative system look place under 
three formative influence*. Two were foreign and one indigenous. 
The foreign dements came from dir home of the Mughal rulers, vh. 
Central tarn, where the nomadic civilisation of the Mongols met the 
sedentiiry civilisation of Iran, The Mughals inherited this dual 
strain. Their ideas of the State and of the position ol its head were 
derived from Iran. Also their culture—language. literature, philo¬ 
sophy andi intellectual and aesthetic outlook -was dominated by 
Iran. Hut in their military organisation they followed the traditions 
of the Mongols, as they did in framing the cadre of their services. 

India provided them with tbc basis of their financial administra¬ 
tion and land-revenue system. 

The basis of the Mughal government was the army. The monarch 
was its commandcr-in-chid and bit miniMem were its officers. All 
die services were military' lor there was no d" unction between civil 
and military officials. -Ml officers belonged to our unified military 
cadre. The imperial headquarters, whether at the capital or on the 
march, were known exalted camp. 

The whole organisation was mo del Jed on die Mongol pattern. 
The Mongol forces were divided according to the decimal system. 
The lowest rank was that of the commander ol ten troopers aud the 
higher ones were those of the commander of a hundred, a thousand, 
ten thousand and a hundred thousand horsemen. The Mongols were 
nomads and jo they were not tied down to cultivated lands, Jheir 
herds of sheep and horses were their wealth and the limits of their 
pasture-tracts defined their jurisdiction. The offtcrr& and retainers 
subsisted on them, but supplemettled their resources by the product 
of their forays. 

in India condition* were different and the nomadic comeption or 
the army had to adjust itself to the agricultural economy which pre¬ 
vailed here. The army was organised on the model of the Mongol* in 
decimal commands called mausabs. ihese were divided into thirty- 
three grades, from the grade ot ten to that of live [Jilius.ii id for the 
nobles. Rut there were higher grades for die princes. The salary of a 
mansabdar was fixed so as to cover thf cipciwft of maintaining his per* 
sonalestablishment, the pay of the troopers under his command, and 
the upkeep of transport. This salary was either paid in cash from the 
imperial treasury or by means of assignment of the revenue of estate*. 
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"Flic man&abdari provided the bulk of the fighting force* of the 
empire. Each mansabdar responsible for llie rcmiitment and 
maintenance of die quota listed for him. Naturally dir mmisabdar'i 
dunce of retainer* was inline-need by communal group considera¬ 
tions. Tims die Mughal officers would choose Mughal followers, the 
Persians form contingents of the Persians, anti thePathan mmisabdars 
would gather under dieir banner Palbaro. A certain amount of 
misted recruitment was. however, all is wed. 

The, 1 reapers were not necessarily tenants of the jagin attached in 
ti mamab. Many of them belonged to the Boating population of the 
cities and immigrants from across the Indus who were always wel¬ 
come. In the battle array each group would take its position under 
the standard* of its tribal chiefs. 

An army so organised had obvious defects. It lacked unity; it 
could not act a* a well-knit organism moving under ibe command 
of one wilL It was basically an army of mercenaries, nl men belong¬ 
ing to military clans castes and families who joined the profession of 
arms because it offered them opportunities of employment and of 
loot. It was noli inspired by any high principles. Its morale depended 
upon the leader. 

The Mughal army was not organised on feudal lines. Its com¬ 
manders were not hereditary landowners, under whom their knights 
and retainer- held lands and served. They were employed on the 
basis of personal merit anti through the favour of the king or some 
other high-ranking officer, family traditions being the main recom¬ 
mendation. They were only entitled to receive the amount of their 
salary from the State in the form of cash or assignment of land- 
revenue. Thus so long as the Mughal government retained its vigour, 
a hereditary landed aristocracy did not grow. 

The only hereditary nobility was predominantly Hindu. Ii 
consisted of znmindars who were: descendant* of die old Hindu ruling 
families. They had bowed before the conqueror, accepted his superior 
authority and retained their estates on condition of paying tribute. 
They were related to the State by a cash nasua; otherwise they had 
little interest in its fortunes. 

The preponderance of Hindu za mind an is sltown by the distri¬ 
bution of rainindaris in Uttar Pradesh at the end ol the sixteenth 
century and in tin- middle of the nineteenth century. The figures 
show that the region r:hunted at the centre of the empire was very 
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tep.lv in the ton* Of Rajput Mm.ndat. lu die sixteenth c. nn.y 
cn tirr district. went under their conlrol, bo. by the middle of cite 
nbwlccmh century, ahteugh the, were still in a doorman, pm 
,he Jan, Cujam, Ahier, Muslims and other caste. had carved not 

^unes for themsdvefi, 1 . _ 

I, is surprising that the Muslim aarnindan were m a email 

minor!,c. both a, the commencement of the period and towards tta 
end Tile few Minlim families which lurd acquired lands were either 
£2-1*. -tan of pre-Mughal regimes, or free lm.ee. who 
hnd taken possession of lands by force. None of the Maltha, captions 
wlto came with hater settled upon land. Bn. at ume pawed and as 
imperial supervision slnckened, office, tended to become hereditary 
and transfert of jagirdant infrequent, fn .he eighteenth cmriury a 
whede host of landholdcn .prang into lrerog. claiming purpneur, 
rights. The old aamitnlan catended dteir eriates, the armem {$»• 
ttaxsl convened themselvB into permanent recipients of "venue and 
irtinrdars settled down upon thdT Assignments. 

S The condition of Bengal, at the lime of the transfer of the hw 
of the province to dtc East India Company, agam indicate. the pre¬ 
dominance of Hindu aandndarr. It may reasonably be copduded 
.hat in die whole of India, nepting the western Punjab, snpermr 

right, in land had come to vci. in the tend, of the Hrndm. - 

T)]C Mughal nobility was only a hierarchy of cabined offieub 
originally. They did not constitute a feudal baronage It l eo " 
England’ had. The absence of a hereditary twntocmcy depnved the 
State of a pentnurent and riabffinng basis ol power. I he p eople had 
no shield again., the tyranny ol an enutre and 
and llw monarch ted no dependable rupport in times nf stntss and 
adverrity. The ship nr the Stale was without ballast, at the merey 
winds :md waves. 

tv. the pEort.t 

The suhiecta of the empire were divided into two cl,esses. T he 
upper daw to which the Riling group belonged comBIcd of te 
superior caste, of die Muslim, and the Hindus. The tetylds, Mugbals, 
lr.L. Pathans (or Afghans! and Shall!.- formed the «*««£- 
among the Muslim--! RajpuB. Brahman.., Khaims and te.ya.lhas 
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amon^ the Hindus. The Saiyidf; and tie Brahmanas constituted the 
non-military wing of tfic ruling doss, The Mughal Stair teas an upper 
daw State of which the army and the services were the two pillar*. 

Botli were monopolised by the military section of the irppt-r classes_ 

Mughals, Iranis, Path arts and Rajput*. An analysis of the list of 
maesabdam of die empire hears (hit out. The Mamh-ut-L'mitra, which 
contains a list of the mamabdars of the higher ranis from the reign of 
Albiir to that of Shah Alum, enumerates 636 Muslim and 87 Hindu 
officers. Among thr Muslims the Mughals and Pothans are in an 
overwhelming majority [570). There are only a few Saiyids (33) and 
fi:wcr (25)' Similarly among the Hindus, with the exception 

oi about half a dozen, all arc Rajputs from Rajputana, die 
mid lands, Bimdelkhaiid and Maharashtra. Evidently the Mughal 
emperors had anticipated the policy or employing only the martial 
races m the army—a policy which became the comer-stone of the 
military organisation of the British in India. 

The Saiyids were given employment in the judicial department, 
for they belonged to the (dans whose occupation was learning and 
teaching. Similarly the Brahmanas were employed lo assist the Qazh 
in thn dispensation of justice. Tilt land-«v«Hue and finance depart* 
menu extended their patronage to Kay as thru who belonged to the 
educated daises of the Hindus, 

lilt other Hindu and Muslim castes which constituted! the vast 
majority of the population were engaged in permits which were 
inganictl as unworthy of the higher classes-agriculture, industry 
and trade. They were the unprivileged subject# of the State and had 
no part or tot in the administration. Naturally they showed link inte¬ 
rest in the affair, of die State and were indifferent to it# vicissitude#. 

E,iu.r ti,]i the spirit of the. Hindu social organisation pervaded 
the working of the empire, for the idea of caste had taken deep root 
among the Muslims was the basis of the administrative structure 
oi the empire. In the Hindu system, the Kshairiya was thr protector 
and Mi*miner of the social order, so much so that he claims! even to 
determine ;md alter the status of thr other caste;. There were quite a 
number of instances in which the Rajput ruler* of the HiU states in 
the Panjab and thr mien of Mahamditxa had raised or degraded 
t ic status ol individuals and group. The Brahmanas were minister# of 
7 * OIL *** *»* ** guardians of the «*ial system One of 

their function# was to find mi tabic pedigree* and geneniogia for tlie 
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Muratha Sardars or oLhcr diems who desired to lind a Rajput 

Ancestry. 

The Mughal emperors were like the Kshamva kinsjs whose duty 
it was to uphold the social order. According to Abul Fazl, society 
< ■■fisistcd of four classes—die warriors, the merchants and artificers, 
the learned and the husbandmen. “It is therefore obligatory for a 
king to put each of these in its proper place, and by uniting personal 
t!ftil i e y with due respect for others, lt> cause; flic world to flourish. Vud 
us the grand political Iwdy maintains its equilibrium by the above 
four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint from a similar 
lour fold division (of nobles, revenue officials, intellectuals or philo¬ 
sophers, and servants). 1,1 

Among the four orders mentioned by Abul Fazl, the warriors 
constituted the backbone of the State. Nest to them in importance 
were the learned. To this class belonged scholars, jurists, theologians, 
teacher*, writers and poets. It was the duty of the State to support 
them. The rulers took pride in making their courts centra oflcammg. 
I hey liked to be considered patrons of arts and sciences, and were 
eager to give recognition and reward to men who had attained fame 
'ii mu-try, i faming y, history, literal arc or science. The Muslim China 
naturally enjoyed the major part of this patronage. Hut the Hindu* 
were not neglected. Eminent Sanskrit scliolnn and Hindi poets were 
attached to the court of every emperor and were recipients of royal 
favours, Hindu astrologers and jurists were always in demand. 

Small as the educated class was it exercised enormous influence. 
Like the clergy and the monks of medieval Europe, the Ulama, the 
Pundits, and the Hindu anti Muslim clerics and monks commanded 
great respect. Uut unlike their Western prototypes, they did not form 
pare of , tn y uj-ganised body. Neither Islam nor Hinduism evolved an 
•itablished Church, and neither seemed to have felt the need of a 
supreme religious authority whose judgements on controversial 
question* could be considered final. The written tests of dogma and 
law were there atnd any one was considered competent—if he posses¬ 
sed Qif requisite knowledge of Arabic to interpret ihnn, The tests 
Vv crecomprehensive enough to provide guidance for alt aspect's of the 
lib; of the community and the individual. 

fhe situation was not very different among the Hindus. Only the 
Muslims did not liar anyone Trent Lite study or the sacred laws, but 
an«>ng the Hindus only the Brahmanas were authorised to interpret 

1 ^“N'/MAurj (iniui.iini hy HJ<.:iiman», tocand edition). Vol t, p. 4 
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the scriptiires. In practice, however, nmonj? the Muslims interprota¬ 
tion wiu confined to the learned doss which Cottibicd largely of the 
.Saiyids. Among the Brahmanas only a small number devoted itself to 
study and teaching ; the majority followed other occupations— 
Agriculture, trade and service. 

The Ulama or the theofogian-juriats exercised their inJlumcc in 
two ways. As Qaxis and Muftis they were concerned with the ad minis¬ 
tration of justice and their decisions rm points of law Ibrmed 
precedents. The more learned a Qazi was th<- greater respect lie 
commanded. But they were also guides ami counsellors of the people 
and the princes. They had two means of admonition and advice; 
cither through semi bus delivered from the pulpit in the mosques or 
through private audiences in the ccundl chambers of ihe rulrrs, Then 
they were the teachers of the young in the schools and the authors 
of books—both powerful agencies of propaganda. In the Middle 
Ages knowledge and education were steeped in theology and teachers 
and writers enjoyed enormous prestige as pro pounder.' of religious 
dogma and doctrine. 

Related to the Ultima were the mystics—-the Sufis and tbeDarwe- 
»hcs. Among the Ulama many led pious, other-worldly and asecucal 
lives, but others were worldly-wise men—egotistic intellectuals, 
logic-chopping legists concerned mainly with their mvn Advance¬ 
ment. Balban called them ulama^&iitiTi (externalist schoolmen), 
as opposed li> tile uliimn-t-bstini , men of spiritual knowledge!. 
The religious men who had renounced the world and taken to the 
path of contemplation and spiritual discipline had many among 
them who were profoundly learned. But a large number of scamps 
and libertines had taken refuge in the circle of Sufis and assumed the 
garb of hypocrisy . Especially in the eighteenth century the genuinely 
earnest were few and impostor; and charlatans many. In fact the 
dcdinc of genuine mysticism was one of l hr marked trail.'- of 
the general relaxation of moral earnestness in the eighteenth 
century. 

There were a number of orders [rilatafa) of these Sufis—Chishtia, 
Suhrxvardia, Natjjhb Anita, Qadiriyu,. etc. Every high class Mnsal- 
man regarded it his duly to belong to cine of there orders, to swear 
homage to the head of the order in Ills locality and lo sedt bb advice 
on religious problems and even in the general conduct oflrb life. 

Conditions in Hindu India were similar. The Brahma na Pandits, 
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the heads of ianyasi orders and religions reds played the sams part 
it* thr Ulajna and the religion.? heads among ihc Muslims . 

UnlbrUmlety the two groups lived in almost complete isolation 
from one another. Religion, language, customs and general ccndb 
lions prevented mutual intercourse. They formed two ivorlds apart. 
Th ey were divided hy mpenctmhfe mental walls. Occasionally a 
Zaitt-til*Ahidhi] an Akbor or a Dlti Shtikali might reek to pull 
them clown; sometimes a Muslim Darwesh and a Hindu yogi might 
meet and exchange views: otherwise the gulf between the *acerdofal 
groups of the two communities remained wide* 

For instance, the number of Muslims who learn: the Sanskrit 
language and studied Sanskrit literature, science and philosophy was 
extremely limited. Although persistent efforts were made to acquaint 
the Muslim with Sanskrit works through Persian translations, from 
the times of Firra TughUq onwards and more systematically by the 
Mughal emperors, the writings of the Muslim authors do not show 
mueh familiarity with them. Many Hindus, however, acquired the 
knowledge of Persian and some of Arabic also; but the Pandits, 
nrc the whole, kept themselves aloof and their books written in Kans- 
krifc almost completely ignore the Persian and Arabic literatures. 
Between the higher thought of the two communities there yawned 
an abyss which appeared diliicuU to span. It is amazing that out of 
sheer pride the intellectuals on either side showed so little curiosity 
to know what the oihrr thought Tlii* hud grievous consequences 
which unfolded themselves in later times. 

But outside the narrow circles of the Ulama and the Pandits there 
was an abundance of give and take. The leaden of the WdM move* 
ment amane the Hindus and a faction of die Sufis and scholars among 
the Muilitm sought to transcend the diff erences of dogma, doctrine 
and ritual and strove to discover a common basis for spiritual life* 
They desired lo rise above the ocdurjivencss and pride oi the narrow* 
minded formalists who were Intolerant claimants of a monopoly 
in righteousness, They endeavoured to establish Iove T amity anrl good¬ 
will among men, 

It b not surprising that a majority of these devoted messengers 
tolerance belonged to castes other than Bratimana* Ivabir was a 
wcavrr, Nmmk a Bcdl Khattri, Raidas a cobbler, Dhanna a Jat, 
Sena a barber, Sundarda* .1 Banta, Malukdas a Khsittri, Birbhana, 
Wahl and Prao Nath Kahatriyas, Dkmudas a Kayostha, jagjivan 
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Das a Thakur, Bulla Sahib a Kunbi, etc. In Mahxreahtni Namdcva 

a tailor, Jnancshwsr ,in out-Ciitc Braluuada, Chokha Mdi a 
Malutr, Tukaram a Shudra. Ln the south, Vcniana was a peasant and 
Tinivalluvar a Pariah. In Bengal, although Chaitanya was bora 
in a Brahmana famil y his disciples came from the lowest strata ol 
Hindu society and even from among Musahnam. 

Among the Muslims also there were groups and individuals who 
were anxious to understand Hindu philosophy and religion. Iiveir 
hearts were full of the milk of human loudness, for they desired to 
attract people towards them and invite them to Llicir faith by their 
piety, love, tinsel fish service and other-world)! ties*,. Fhctr freedom 
from prejudices based on differences of hirtli and wealth and their 
sympathy for the poor and the oppressed drew to them people* of all 
types and conditions. Of such men the members of the Chidiib 
order were the most prominent. Mum-ud-Din Chixhti, who was the 
founder of theorder in India, arrived here during the reign of Pntliv:- 
raj Chauhiui and settled at Ajmer. When northern India passed 
under Turkish rule and Delhi became the capital, the Cliishtia 
centre was transferred to Delhi, The order produced some remark- 
able personalities, for example, Qutub-ud-Din Bakhtiyarkaki. Nizam- 
ud-Din Aulia, Baba Farid Sliakarganj and Shaikh Salim Cbishu. 

They held religious discussions with Hindu yogis and showed 
appreciation of their point of view. Through this association many 
features of the Hindu yoga became part of the Llamic Jkil.t (religious 
exercise) . ??izam-ud-Dm expressed the attitude of this school towards 
the Hindu when on seeing some people woratiipping idols be said, 
“every nation lias its own path, ns own religion audits own Mecca . 
He advised Ids disciple Nadr-iid-Din Chirogh-i-Dcllii “to live among 
the people, submitting to their cruellies and blows and responding 
10 them with humility, generosity and kindness”. Professor Habib 
has pointed out that “converting non-Muslims w»-. no part of the 
mission of CMs&tt SilsHaft'J 

Sliah Wali filial], who is regarded as one of the most learned 
theolngiftfn or India in the eighteenth century, expressed the view 
that “die religion of all is one, the differences relate to Laws and regu¬ 
lations only*'." 

Another group was the Qidiriu order. The founder of the order 

* THi Nim*- CuUuh, April [TNG, p, . 
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was Abdul Qadir-al-Jilaoi who lived in Baghdad in the twelfth 
century, Hb system of bdirlis P riles and practices differs from that of 
the other orders- He was regarded by some of his followers as God. 
In India the order was introduced in the sixteenth century, and 
its most eminent teacher was Mian Mir (Miranji), who admitted 
Prince Dara Shirk oh as a disciple. 

Apart from the organised bodies there were a number of unattach¬ 
ed Individ nob whose attitude was tolerant and even Friendly towards 
other faiths. Among them were Shaikh pfur-iid-Din Rhhi T Abut 
Fazl* F;iiyi Muliibullali Allahabadi. Maxhar Jan Janan and many 
others- 

The upsurge of the religion of love and devotion during the period 
of Muslim rule ted to die establishment of many reformed sects. 
It appears as if the pent up sources or energy' were released- An 
impetus was given to men’s aspirations and their minds were uplifted * 
In the beginning the urge of this impulse was fell in religion which 
became suffused with mysticism* later it overflowed into political 
channels. In the eighteenth century* however* die religious and 
ethical content of this energy dwindled and its force was largely spent 
in the realisation of worldly glory * although lip-service continued u> 
be paid to spiritual life. It is an interesting phenomenon of ihr times 
that the distinction between divine and carnal love was almost 
obliterated, that ascetic c«reiacs and sensual pleasures went hand in 
hand* and that the profession of the Iiighcst philosophy was compati¬ 
ble with the grossest superstition. 

For more Shan two centuries a strange fervour and exaltation had 
thrilled the people* and was an important factor in the wonderful 
achievements of the Mughal empire. Gradually the impulse weak¬ 
ened and it failed lo evoke any new ideas of corporate life, or to 
create a new form of social organisation. 

in Europe die Reformation gave birth to the Ideas of State sove¬ 
reignty and democratic society; in India the bhakti movement re¬ 
mained politically sterile. The individual was stimulated to better 
life* but society as a whole remained stationary* When the centralis¬ 
ing force of the Mughal empire became exhausted, society Icll apart, 
In the event a confused and agitated mass riven by internal strife 
Had to face the challenge of the West* 

The people of India showed little advance hi their social organi- 
ration during the Middle Ages, In none d its important social 
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aspects did corporate lire achieve a high order* In religion grouping 
was limited to small sects and fraternities. Neither the Hindus net 
the Muslims evolved a real and effective consciousness of unity 
among the followers of the creed on even a regional scale. The Sikhs 
alone were an exception. On the social plane, die sub-caste and the 
dan prescribed the limit of ltd lows hip. The Mughal and die Pa than, 
the Turned and the Irani, lived apart without conscious effort to 
cooperate. The Hindus were tio better; in feet they were worse. 
For both, the village constituted the self-sufficient unit of economy 
and rather slender threads linked it with the wider community. 

The political interests of the village were extremely narrow. 
The villages looked upon the State as a remote,almost alien and un¬ 
doubtedly harsh reality, which was ineluctable. They had to suifci - 
it hut not to identify themselves with it. Its strength was like a double- 
edged sword—cause of fortune as of woe, Its weakness was their 
opportunity. The State was an abstraction beyond their comprehen¬ 
sion, The personality of the ruler evoked among them a feeling 
of gratitude if the monarch was just, generous and sympathetic, 
otherwise they endured him with patience as God’s punishment for 
Lheir sins. 

Politically the Indian empires were conglomerations ol more or 
less autonomous units. The direct relations of the empire with the 
people were tenuous because its functions and activities were severely 
restricted. So long as a vigorous ruler remained at the helm of at hi in 
he succeeded in imparting a unity to the population, and creating 
orderly conditions which Were quickly availed of by the people 
to build up the structure of a resplendent civilisation. But Llie absence 
of a great personality to guide the affairs of the Stale equally swiftly 
brought the edifice to ruin* 

V THE FAILURE OF THE RULING CLASSES 

The eighteenth century marked die decline and fall of llie Mughal 
empire. There appeared a number of competitors for succession. 
In the first category were the Muslim governors of the provinces, 
Among them the important ones were the Nizam who ruled over the 
six imbahn or the Deccan, the Nawab of Bengal whose domain inclu¬ 
ded die provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the Nawab of 
Oudh whose territories extended over die lower Doab and the sub¬ 
montane region until* of the Giuiga river. 
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Next anir the Hindu trifxxl chiefs-—tlic Rajputs, die Jats and the 
Marathiw. The Sikhs appeared upon the scene last and it is doubtful 
whether they entertained the ambition to rule over all India from 
Delhi. Then there wens neighbouring duets who hud supplied ruling 
dynasties in the past. In the eighteenth century Nadir .Shah or 
All mad Shuh Abdati were likely aspirants to the Mughal throne. 
What no our could have foresren, but what actually came to pass, 
was the appearance upon thr scene of a foreign race with its home¬ 
land several thousand miles away and separated from India by vast 
oceans, which entered die nice with the other competitors, won it 
and inherited ihc empire of the M ugh ah. 

Why ihe Mughal empire failed to preserve its integrity; why the 
Indian chiefs lost the succession; why the laud neighbours of India 
missed the chance tu repeat tin - exploits of their predecessors, are 
questions which have to be answered before it is possible to under¬ 
stand the why ami wherefore of Britain’s triumph- 

Now it is a truism to state that the rise and fall of empires is 
directly related to the competence of the ruling dement?. So long as 
these elements retain their virtue, the State organism remains healthy 
and vigorous, but with its loss debility, disease and death follow. 
Virtue U statesmanship, "in essence it h the capacity to face challen¬ 
ges and to overcome them. It is the power of correctly calculating 
and skilfully utilising the forces of disc's age and country so as to make 
them contribute to the success of one’s policy.” The- fundamental 
fan nr every government, whatever its form—monarchy, oligarchy 
nr democracy—is that it rest? on a delicate balance of political 
Ibrcta exercising pulls In different directions. In democracies the base 
of government is broad, and therefore the limit? within which its 
balance may not be- upset arc sufficiently wide. I he deinorrati' 
State b a highly complex organism, whose connecting tissues are 
embedded throughout the hody politic. They distribute the impact 
of strains ami stresses over a wide area and thus help in maintaining 
the Stability of the State, lh-mnrracy has discovered the means of 
overcoming its political vicissitudes peacefully, so that a change 
of government is not ordinarily accompanied by violence, blood- 
i*tic<l T and tear of dissolution. 

Such stabilising and rfwck-absorbing devices were unknown to 
the monarchic States of the type that existed in medieval India. 
Their support was limited to a microscopic minority among their 
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subjects, with thr result thill their regime was uni titbit* and insecure. 
The situation was so perilous that only the possession of the highett 
virtue could guarantee existence. This was a requirement not easy 
to fulfil. Medieval reliance upon heredity to ensure the proper quality 
of virtue proved untrustworthy time and again, but no other 
peaceful method of discovering the needed talent was available. 

The belief that virtue ran in the blood was so deep rooted that 
recourse was had to myths in order to find a suitable ancestry for the 
occupant of Uie throne, l lic Mughal emperors were proud of their 
descent from two world conquerors—Chengiz .ind Timur, Shivaji 
was provided with a genealogy* linking him to the Sisodias of the 
Solar race. The Jau claimed to have sprung from Sri Krishna of 
the Yadu race. The Bahmam Sultans were connected with the great¬ 
est Persian dynasty, that of Bali man to Isiundiyar. Repeated evidence 
of the full a cio us ness of the theory had no effect. 

The belief continued to influence tin? choice of surcranr*, 
a I though the pitiless logic of the transit r of power could not be 
denied. The rivalry of royal princes was an expression of this logic, 
hut this rivalry led to wan. of succession, which periodically shook 
i lie foundations of the State and eventually brought about its divrup* 
lion. 

The virtue of die prince, or in other words ids capacity to rule, 
was the dominant factor in determining the fate of government. 
Next in importance was she character of the support which the 
prince received from the eJrmrnts of ivodety which participated in 
politics. It has been explained above that the Mughal State was an 
upper-caste State- - the upper castes consisting of men of the sword 
and own ol the pen. Yet they logeLhrr provided a very narrow basis 
for the Sente edifice. It is diflicuii in estimate tlidr numbers in liuur 
times. Today they constitute about ten per cent of die population. 
But this is a deceptive figure, for it includes large number? who 
have little to do with govern inrui. The figures of the number of land- 
holders who were expected to render service to thr Slate arc not 
available for the eighteenth century, lim act ceding lo the calculations 
ol Sharmo, 1 there were- 14,556 mansabtiars in the reign of Aumngzcb 
in 1650. They constituted the tipper cadre of dir administrative 
services. Beanies them, there were a ti umber of others w ho were not 
included in the mansabdars’ list, but served the government in 

1 S1 “ nna ' S - R-, Tkr Mfcmu tU Mii 'Jtnl tir+TWi. pp, 131-32 
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subordinate offices or ts on-military peats (Qazi% etc/. All of them 
were landholders attached xo the government. Apart from them 
thert werr many hereditary Hindu samlndan who were not closely 
associated with the government, ITicse facts point to the conclusion 
that the Mughal emperor* could not count upon any targe active 
support and thin their dependants constituted a small body* Even 
Lhe Czars of Rusda appear to have commanded a larger body of 
dependants, for according to Stalin, there were about 1.30,000 
member* of the landed aristocracy at their back- According to 
Bender/ the ratio of the better sort of people to the nmaes in Delhi 
was from two to three out of ten individuals, whereat Hi that time 
sTi Paris it was from seven to eight* 

Beside* ill structural character, the manner of its ftmcttOning also 
determined the period of the State 1 * existence- Pursuit of correct 
policies made it strong, the contrary course enfeebled it. 

Among the Mughal* a succession of unusually able men held the 
reins of office for several generations* Babur, the founder of the 
empire, po^resed thr uncommon combination of qualities of soldier* 
statesman and litterateur. Humnymi w m different from his father, 
but was warm-hearted, jb c :±n<I intellectual. Akbar was a genius 
of the highest order, a brilliant organiser, a far-sighted statesman* 
skilful general, and a I earless and fioctR seeker ufier truth, Jahangir, 
though u lover of ease and luxury, possessed enough capacity to 
continue the system evolved by his great father, Shah Johan was 
Ctflil and uiulcady, but lie was capable of recognising merit, select* 
mg efficient men and folknving the path of moderation. Aurangzcb 
was unique both in his virtues and vices. In personal character he was 
die model of piety* He was the only emperor who was free from 
indulgence m winc T woman, and &onq. He lived an abstemious life, 
and was diligent and regular in the performance of lbs religious 
duties So far as lhe work of government was concerned he discharged 
hii function* with extraordinary industry. lie had an alert and pene¬ 
trating intellect and he kept a strict watch over all the affairs of dir 
realm. Hit rr$olvc was unshakable and oljstaclcs acied only as a spirt 
to his will. 

But AurangiKcb's policies were wrong and he proved to be the 
d&troyct of the great edifice which Buhar p AJtbar and bhafa J ah ait 
had built. Hi* greatest mistakes were two, (I) He did not pay 

1 EWm^s. F„ Trmii, vf*, ^ p. 2B- 
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adequate attention id the wws of the State. Hit neglect of public 
finance adversely affected both income and expenditure. He had lo 
borrow money in order to pay bus soldiers, 'the depletion of the 
treasury inflicted lasting damage upon administration. {2) He 
o(fended hi* upper class Hindu subjects who were the supports of 
the empire. 

Laud was the principal source of income. It was divided in two 
srerors. Part of the hind was under die direct administration ol the 
State and was known as khaha (reserved). The revenue of khaha 
land was collected by imperial officers and was mainly spent on the 
expenses of the emperor and the court. The other pan was jag** 
land which provided the salaries and allowances for the mamtabdurs. 
The revenue of the jagir land was assigned to the officers in lieu of 
cash paid directly from the treasury. 

In the nineteenth year of hi* reitpi, Akbnr had converted all 
lauds into khaha. Apparently* his object: w as to undertake the direct 
administration of all lands in thr empire and to defray the expense, 
or the Slate, including the salaries of the mansabdars. from the conso¬ 
lidated funds collected by the revenue department- This was an inno- 
vation which if persisted in, might have changed the whole of Indian 
history. Unfortunately, tradition and considerations ol immediate 
convenience prevailed and by the end of Akbar's reign the khaha 
had been reduced to one-fourth ol" the total land. 

Jahangir was reckless in his extravagance and hr reduced the 
area of khaha to one-twentieth of the total- Shah Johan made 
efforts to reclaim these lands and gradually built up the khaiia to 
oue-seventh of all the lands. Aurangitcb inherited an evil l egacy but 
he succeeded in further increasing the khaha area to one-fifth of the 
total. Hit target was a revenue of four crorc rupees from kham 
lands out of a total of over eighty ttora from thr whole of the empire- 
He actually collected 3.33 crotes. 

This was not so bad, but hU other measures were wholly miscon¬ 
ceived. He raised the assessment of land-revenue from onedutu ol 
the grow produce to one-halC and thereby conriderahly increased 
the burden on the farmer. Secondly, he levied the Jarin which was 
a very real hardship on the poor. These imjjoati left to the cultivator 
■inly the barest means of living and nr. surplus to invest in thr 
improvement or extension of cultivation- 

So far as jagit hmd> wife concerned the revenue nos so much 
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reduced that tJit jagiri became unattractive and die jagirdare were 
obliged to hand diem over to revenue Tanners. Resort to this vicious 
method of revenue collection had evil consequences for the villages 
aud tor the government. The peasants were oppressed and the 
government revenues were misappropriated* 

In attempting to replace the Hindu revenue collector! by Muslim 
officers, Aurargzeb made another blunder, for Muslim zeal for the 
faith could not compensate for the lack oi knowledge and experience 
in revenue affair*. The reversal of the policy did not enhance 
the reputation of the govern mem for fairness, nor obliterated 
the alarm among Hindu officials, only a half of whom were 
reinstated. 

If these measures affected the finances on the revenue side, the 
policy of expansion in the Decrau inspired by religious intolerance 
of the Slims of tire Deccan and the Hindus of Maharashtra, drained 
the resources of the empire in wholly wasteful expenditure. For 
twenty-seven years the emperor kept a vast army continuously 
engaged in costly enterprises which ended in complete failure, flic 
Maratha war bad many effects. The prestige of the empire was dung 
in the mud. The dashing Maradm troopers laughed at the heavy, 
immobile, luxurious camps of the Mughals, hovered round them, 
cut off supplies, demoralised the grandees and levied tribute in Uic 
Mughal dominions. 

The revenue of the Deccan wind) was reckoned at eighteen 
crones of rupees annually vanished, causing a serious loss to the 
exchequer. The treasure accumulated by the emperor s predecessors 
war exhausted. On his death, the balance of a paltry sum of rupees 
twelve crones was left. 

AuTangJteb lias been rightly blamed for his bigoted religious 
policy, which was politically unwise, and from flic religious point 
of view unjustified. It did much damage. Religious tmiatimm 
widened the gulf between the Hindu and the Muslim higher classes, 
reopened the wounds which Ak bar's policy bad tendi d to heal, 
and reminded the Hindus that they were citizens of an inferior 
ataius + It also interrupted the popular movement started by Kabir and 
Nwiafc to hring about a rapprochement between die two religions. 
Hut it is an exaggeration to say that it provoked a general movement 
against die Mughal empire or that it provided inspirauon for up¬ 
risings against Muslim rule. All that it did was to furnish a valuable 
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point for propaganda in favour or the political aim* of tlir insurgents, 
anti added fuel to the smouldering fine of discontent. 

A general Hindu rising was out of the question because the Hindus 
did not constitute ;i single community and were not organised as 
a corporate body. Also the policy of Aurnngxcb practically died with 
him although it left behind a trail of bitter memories and resentments. 

An analyst* of the risings of the times makes this dear. The 
Satnamis, a religious seel of heterodox Hindus, came into conflict 
W '(th the officers of die empire on some petty personal issues at N.ar- 
naul in 1672. They defied the local police and the army, took possess¬ 
ion of (he town ami established their own government, Bui their 
success was short-lived. Auriuwgcb despatched a strong force again?! 
them under the command of Rutland az Khan with a Rajput contin¬ 
gent under Bid mu Singh Kachlmaba. The Satnamis were wiped 
out. The Mughal historians, Hindu and Mudim—hhw-ar Das 
Nagar, Mustald Khan and Khafi Kbun—did not treat them as if 
they were champions of Hinduism. According to the Hindu histo¬ 
rian, "the Satnamis are extremely filthy and wicked. In their rules 
they make no distinction between Hindus and M us si I mans, and 
cal pigs and other unclean animals. If a dog is served up before them, 
they do not show any disgust about it. In sin and immorality they see 
no blame". 1 

The rebellion efthejat aumindan in the upper Doab has no claim 
to be regarded as a religious upsurge. The relations between the cen¬ 
tral government and the hereditary Landlords I'znmmdarsj were a 
species of perpetual tug of war. The chronicles of the Middle Ages 
are full of stories of recalcitrant and unwilling chieftain* refusing to 
pay the government dues except under duress. Incipient resistance, 
open rebellion— if opportunities appeared favourahle—thc march of 
imperial force* and fnjppirwion was almost a normal process. Every 
chief, however [jetty, was a sovereign equal in status though inferior 
in forte, ever ready to extend his estate, and if hick permitted, set 
up as a king. 

VI, THE JATS 

The absence of Aurangztb in the Deccan was an opportunity 
which the ambitious and adventurous jst xamindais thought they 
rouId exploit. Thrir earlier attempts had failed, llirti Raja Ram, 

* ttmarJ l*y Mw, JfcWtlt. Hitfn vf VJ. Ill, VP . 21K-97 
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taking advantage of tin: quarrel Ijetween two Rajput elans* * obtained 
the support of one of them to advance his aims. But hi; was killed in 
a font ion fight, and the Mughal army, in which BlslmU S ’ n S ]l 
Kadihwaha, the Raja of Amber, played an important part, quelled 

the rising, 

Clniraman, die younger brother of Raja Ram, took p-irt in He 
war of succession after the death of Auran^cb on the winning side 
and became a mansabdur. In die second war of succession between 
the sons of Bahadur Shah and in the confusion which followed, Chura- 
i nan improved his position and began to levy utils and collect taxes 
with such harshness as M> cause an outcry. Party factions at the 
imperial court prevented any firm action agaimt him. But quartcb 
among his own sons so embittered his life lirtt he committed sutodc 

by taking poison, _ . 

Ciuiraman’s successor was his nephew, Badao Singh, whotertiu- 
anted die predatory activities of his predecessors and laid the foun¬ 
dation! of a settled principality, with the usual paraphernalia of the 
Mughal coon. “He kept his court with adequate grandeur. Several 
Mohammedan officers wliom he had taken in ten-ice brought the 
requisite polish and dignity into his court and scr\ i.d thtre as ^ _ 1 ‘ 

Of court life and teachers of etiquette to his rough tribesmen, ' c 
educated hi- son as "‘a high bred Muslim grandee". Hi* grandson 
“Bahadur Singh studied up to Sharak-*-Jtam in Arabic". 5 

The fubsequetit history of ihe Jat Raj mcUsiingublmblc ron 
the sordid story of the tangled intrigues of the princes and nr. e n 
of tin; Mughal empire in the eighteenth century. Neither scruple nor 
foresight distinguished their policy towards their Hindu and Muslim 
r<mTf*ynp rr rwri ^ and there is no ahadaw *>l evidence Ltl 5 ^ * ltal 
betides their immediate family interest they followed any set purpose 
to advance the cause ol the Hindu community, in dir war | 
Kachhwahas .md Radioes they sided with the former, forgetting c 
campaigns against the juts led by Bitiuiu Singh and Saw.u , *u 
Singh, the Knchhwafca Rajas. They helped die unperiahs again 
the RohiUas. the Naw*b of Oudh against the emperor ot Urlhi, 
the emperor against the Maxaibas, the ^Xlai.id.a■> .i>..,n.a ‘ 

playing a waiting game while the holy ciiii * o * a lt,r,v 40 , 

da ban were put to fire and sword. They schemed to preserve the 
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dignity but not the power of die empire. 'Hitv offered an uneasy alli¬ 
ance to the Marathi* on thr eve of the Panipal war and then faring; 
treachery abandoned them 10 fate Ahmad Shah Abdali .done. 

These unscrupulous tactics do not support the thesis that the 
Jats were the defenders of the Hindu faith who had been roused tt> 
righteous auger by thr religious policy of Aurangiicb. 

VnjTHR MARATHAS 

Of all the contestants for succession to the empire, the Marathi* 
were the most favoured by dreumstnners. Nature had endowed them 
widi a compact territory which was not easy of approach, lhr low 
range of the Western Ghat* which runs spinr-Hko between the pla¬ 
teau and die sea-const, the table-lands of western Deccan and 
the littoral of Konfcan form the homeland of the Mitrathas. The vast 
expanse of the Arabian Sea washes the coastline. It showers cm bar* 
rasping benefactions upon the laud—torrential rains and inter¬ 
continental commerce, 'Hie Ghats offer retreats safe from the tramp 
of enemy horsemen. Their lonely mountain crags serve to petch 
die eerie castles which afford rchigr- from pursuit and vantage spoTs 
for dominating the plains around- 1 he table-land is inirnrrtfd tw 
valleys through which rivers flow down to the cast. Tire valley's 
contain rich soil; otherwise the land is fit only for millets and coarse 
grains—ijijw jOSMf. 

In this region of coast, hillt and uplands the Mara rims ted 
hard and frugal lives. Their lurrotmdm^ bred independence 
in them and a spirit of adventure and sturdy self-reliance. Great 
differences of wealth as in the north and the south did not appear 
among them and Ihe large class of peasant proprietors formed the 
backbone oT their society. Caste distinctions exisied as in other parts 
of India, but the jealousies of the throe Brahrtnn.i groups, (hr strong 
position of the Marailias, and the popularity of the reform 
movement among the masses, mitigated the rigours of caste. A com¬ 
mon language—Marat hi—gave a cultural coherence to the people s 

aspirations, and ti sentiment of utjity* 

Uiwkr die mM rule of ih* Ahmadnagar and Bijapur Suh^ p 
thr Maratha* had abundant opportunities to prosper and to in 
influence. A number cf fcfaratha families built up *fnail chicftaifi* 
tiics; many entered the service of the Sultans and $ome obtained 
office* of triiit an d rapomihUity. In the seventh nth century the 
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rivalries of ilic succession Sultanate of the Deccan gave an impetus 
to the «mhidam of the Marat ha chick* The atmosphere v.^ electri¬ 
fied by religious fnflmaii>m and destiny stood beckoning importu¬ 
nately* 

At the right moment .1 pnt leader appeared among the people 
who jsoisseised the highest q uali ties of statesman and soldirn Shivnji 
bound together in one political system the people who lince the days 
of the Yadavas of Dcvagiri had known no organised polity of their 
own and who Ibr more th.m three hundred and fifty years had re¬ 
mained subject to the mien of dynasties hailing from the north* 
To create jl State nut of the scattered elements was a wonderful 
achievements Not le&s marvellous w.is to give it m aHrriirtb trafavc 
ma* liinrry com true ted upon sound principles. 

Shivaji's genius shines through the accomplishment of a threefold 
task—the creation of a military force capable of overthrowing the 
yoke of the Deccan Sultans, the unification of the Marathi under 
the umbrella of one State, and the organisation of an enlightened 
and ?table system ol government. Finance had been the weak point 
of Indian governments, but SLuvaji in the fixing of the emoluments ot 
his officers, in the method of making payment and in all his under¬ 
takings wits extremely' careful to avoid extravagance- Even Iris 
miliiary expeditions were sustained by conquests. He set his face 
rigidly against the jiigir system. His services were open to ulem. 
Brahman ns, Frabhits (KayUatfaas) and Mar at ha* all had an equal 
chance and oven Muslims were admitted to high rank. 

About the ultimate aims i*T his policy it is difficult to apeak with 
certainty* It is held by so ini' Marat ha historians that Shivajt wanted 
to establish the Hindu Pad Ptukkahi. the Hindu Raj in place of the 
Mughal empire* But throughout Mura flu? history Swaraj has l*ccn 
sharply distinguished from imdkgin —‘the land of regular and settled 
Maratha rule from the lands lying outside Swaraj—’ die happy 
hunting ground for his horsemen", and a legitimate source of 
Marathi levies, to this connection, Jadunath Sarkar observ es, thr 
coincidence between Sbivaji's foreign |>oUcf and that of aQuraiuc 
sovereign b jo complete that both the history of Shivaji by his 
courtier Krishna]! Anant And the Persian oilteial history ol Bijapur 
Wc ejaetty the same word, tnulkgiri, to describe juch raids into 
neighbouring countries as h regular political ideal.. .Shivaji 
(as well a» the Ptshwaj after him) carried on mulkgiri into all 
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Uriah homing itiiiei, Hindu no less, than Muslim and squeezed rich 
Hindus as mercilessly as hr did MiiKammcdamJ' 1 

Shivaji had risen on the crest of a ltd igiotts wave, but there wo* no 
chauvinism in this movement. Tukaram and other Mwratha saints 
weir not narrow-minded bigot- and their religion of bkxJdi was not 
exclusive, In luct, they wanted to bring the followers of Hinduism 
and Islam together. In Hinduism they disapproved of idol worship, 
superstition, caste, pilgrimages, etc., and they denounced the spirit 
of Muslim intolerance, Shivaji regarded ihem its his teachers. He, 
thereftifcj followed a policy of live and let live, lie showed respect lor 
i hr Muslim saints, for the holy Book of Islam and for the mosques. 
There is no record of his interfering with the celebration of Islamic 
rites and ceremonies, or treating Muslims on a different level from 
the Hindus. 

Hut Sliiviiji was a champion of Hindu religious freedom. Ho 
warned Aurnngzeb against the imposition of Jazia and be fought 
Atirangzeb because lie could not accept the pretensions of the politi- 
Cal superiority of Islam or the status of inferiority which Aurtuigzeh 
wanted to impose upon the Hindus. Toleration, justice and equality 
m o' tlie maxims of his policy in his own kingdom, and hr desired 
their adoption in the Mughal empire. 

Shivaji died comparatively young. He was only 53 year, old at 
the time nt his death. This was a calamity, for the yOung state liad 
hardly time to send its roots down into the soil* It was not able to 
develop any peaceful method of transfer of authority. It was regarded 
mote its an ap ana ge «f the king than a common wealth or rts pu hlica. 
riiis institutional immaturity became manifest before Shivaji had 
dosed Ids eyes. His last years were embittered by controversy about 
the heritage oTius domain. Satnhhaji, the eldest son, revolted against 
hit father and deserted to the Mughah. The cabinet was disunited, 
die two powerful ministers—the Pohvva and the Satbiv—“were 
openly at loggerheads with each other.** 

Wh™ ultimately Sambliaji became reconciled to Ills fadier and 
.UrCmded the throne, he wreaked vengeance upon the ministers anti 
official suspected of hostility towards him* Hr put to death 
Soyarabiii, hi*. itepmother, Anaji Datto, the Sachiv, and a number 
of others. A vendetta was started against Brahmana ministers. ll Hb 
cruelly, violence and debauchery made some of his leading 
’ s«inrj«iuiLiit t . r* trmt 373-73 
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Brahmans conceive I he design of destroying him' , 1 with tlic result 
that he was betrayed, captured by a Mughal commandant and 
beheaded by Anratigicb's order nine years after his father s death. 

Then followed twenty years of hemic struggle between the 
Marat has and the forces or Aurangzcb. The dare-devilry of Maraiha 
captains and their brilliant tactics wore the emperor out. He retired 
to Aurangabad to die a sadly disappointed man. The Muathar had 
won the war; but at a terrible price. 

The effect of the struggle was to give an impetus 10 centrifugal 
forces. The unity which Shivaji had imposed upon the Marathi 
chiefs and people through the establishment ol' a unitary state was 
lost. The Mara tii a Sardont who had to carry on a gus’rilla war •gainst 
die Mughal* became *o used to relying upon their own judgement 
and will that on the termination of the struggle they could not get 
out of their habit of independent action. As lime passed, their 
loyalty to the central authority became weaker, and finally they set 
themselves up as autonomous rulersoT their territories. They consi¬ 
dered themselves as the peers of the Prjliwa, and they were reluctant 
to show deference to Ids orders. They were even prepared to defy 
him in case they disapproved of his derisions. 

A worse consequence was the evaporation of that moral fervour 
which Shivaji had inspired in them—the championship of 'Maha¬ 
rashtra Dharma’. The enthusiasm which had Ird them to defy 
die might of thr Mughal empire for more than twenty years was 
replaced by greed for land and money. After spending nearly hali a 
century in thr pursuit of a vision of righteousness and freedom, the 
Maraihas had become poor imitators ol Mughal ways and manners. 
The war corrupted their morals and destroyed their idealism. They 
began to yearn for the luxury, pomp and show of the imperial court 
at Delhi. Their native virtues—frugality, simplicity, -oid devotion to 
dirty*—were slowly undermined. The joy of living and dying for a 
great cause gave place to egotism and self-aggrandisement. 

Unhealthy political leadead c t which had been kept in clmk b\ 
Shivaji made their appearance. Disputes regarding succession to the 
ihitmc of the king as well as m the gaddl or the Pcshwa became t ' r 
bane of Mamba politics. Sambliaji bad been opposed by liis half- 
brother Raja Rani. Hie restoration of S ha Ini was rcsUtcd by Tara- 
hai, widow «r Raja Ram. Succession to ShaJm who had no son led 

* WW.Jidi.ruith, TV /JW */ .&**«' (l'M« rdliion; . p- 137 
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to conflict between the chief officials. Wlira the Raja became 
powerless and the Peril wa, usurped hit authority-, emu cn lions arose 
at the death of die Peril wa- 

'Hit; Pcshwa J s rise to power created interna] jealousies. 1 he 
Rajas on the one side ami the Manubft Sortlars on the oilier disliked 
the eclipse of their importance, and tripartite intrigue continued to 
iiedevil the affairs of the state. When RagLuji fihousle raided Bengal, 
the Nawab, Allahwardi Khan. obtained else support of the Perilwa 
against Bhemslr and routed him (1743). Damaji Gackwad and 
Ihbhadt ravaged the Peshwa’f knitor)' in support of Farabii! 

( 1750-51), Madhav Rat-, die fourth Peshwa, and his unde Raghu- 
uath Ran fought a civil war in which Holkar and Bhonrie as well as 
Nia-am Ali, tiir ruler of the Deccan, were allies of the unde (1761). 
The fifth Peshwa was done to death by violence instigated by Ragbu- 
unth Rao (1773). When Maiiodji Sindhia visited Poona after twelve 
years’ campaigns in the north, there ww a terrific alarm at Poona .uui 
the Poona politicians headed by Nana Ph ad navis, who hated 
Sindhia, were so frightened that they requested Cornwallis for a loan 
or the Bombay regiments returning from Mysore (1792)- For a w fioic 
year the two parties kept manoeuvring against each other, Nana 
intriguing with Holkar and others to bring about Sindhia i fall- Ai 
last an open rupture took place between Sindhia and Holte. and 
Holkar was decisively defeated tit Latheri j 1791 k Mahadji % nieces- 
sor, Dsiulat Rao, went to the length of taking Nana prisoner by 
treachery at the instance of Baji Rao and proceeded to pi unde. 
Poona—the seat cRhc central government—(1798). The quarrels of 
Nana, Holkar and Sindhia shook the foundations of the state. The 
blind fully ofRaghunath Ron and Baji Rao II introduced the Trojan 
horse in the shape of the British Fast India Company into the citadel 
of Msiraiiha affairs. Wars ensued * The MAmiha Sandar?; and ministers 
were engaged itt suicidal internecine conflicts. Naturally the British 
profited by them and by l Mi forced the P^hwa lO iign away 
Mantilla independence, Flu other Sardar* were soon rounded up 
and liquidated and hy 1318 the dream of Mara,!ha sovereignty had 
melted into thin air. 

The administrative changes forced by Ihe struggle against 
Aurangzeb had dipped lit £ strength of the solid structure built tip by 
Shivaj^tlte founder of ihr Mate. For example* the jagirdari system wa* 
rca^tablished, Regular re venue collection was nut poiisible and the 
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only wny to mnunentte ihc offlrffilfl was by the a^Egnsncnl oFlaiid-- 
revenue (liimnjams)'. During ihc wat against Aunmgxeb, the army 
was swollen beynndl nil proper lion. To meet its expenses a policy of 
liarsh exactions from neighbouring lari lories w as adopted. Every year 
for right mciiidn expeditions were led north and south, case and west 
for the collection oFJoot. But much the greater part of it was appro¬ 
priated by the intransigent commiuidcrs themselves s and little- of 
plunder or of revenue readied the treasury at Poona. Flic Pcihwas 
were always in debt and always importunate for money. 

Bajt Rau 1 ( J 720-101 was a warlike and a great soldier. 

He lird expedition* into Karaatak agaixisi the Nbcam and in the 
north, Bui although they brought him fame and extension of terri¬ 
tory, he was involved in debt. "His troops were in arrears^ iht: Sobers 
{ or bankers), to whom fie already owed a personal debt or many 
lacks of rupees, refused to make any further advances, and lie com- 
plained bitterly of the constant mutinies and clamours in his camp, 
which occasioned him much vexation and distress/ 1 ' The Peshwa 
wrote, "I have fallen into that lid! of being beset by creditors, and to 
pacify Souears and Sitlidars. 1 am falling at their feet, till 1 have rubbed 
the skin from my forehead." 1 

Balaji Rao, the successor of Baji Rao I, contracted between 1740 
and 1760 a total debt of one (Jure and fifty lakhs of rupees, on which 
hr had to pay from twelve to eighteen per cent interest. Although 
in 1751-52 he realised a revenue of thirty-six and a half million 
rupees — the highest collection made — the state w as much in debt at 
the accession of his successor Madhav Rao. Ualaji in a letter to his 
friend Nana Purandare reveals the state of his finances. He complains 
that although a river of gold was flowing into Maharashtra from tin- 
north, and another from the south, "it goes on increasing «ur thirst 
all the more.” For “when ii | die river of gold) courses through the arid 
regions of Poona, I Tear it will disappear before reaching home. 
Hie batik of Panipat caused heavy losses to die exchequer. Madfcav 
Rao tried tn husband the resources with great care, “ye* the treasury 
was exhausted.'■ Nana Phadnavis was extremely close-fisted .md 
although he built up a [urge fortune for himself, he starved the army, 
to much so, that “whrjt his body was being removed for funeral rites, 

1 Hull, Crum, Huea? tftk* .UeAjjJiiu (1921 cffiU<“»5, Vofi I, P WO 
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the Arab guard# on duty created a row demanding their arrears of 
pay.” 

After Madhav Rao (1761-72), the government of the Peshwa was 
overshadowed by the power of the Sindhian Bui die Sindhias showed 
the same improvidence in administering their finances as the Pesh was. 
They raised large armies, interfered in the affairs or the Mughal 
empire and entered into the intrigues of the nobility, hiring them¬ 
selves out to am one who promised to sati-dy their demands. The 
promises were light-heartedly made, but their realisation always 
required military expeditions. All the tributes and subsidies thus 
collected were consumed and the administration lived from band to 
mouths 

This » borne out by Mahadji Smdhmi agent writing toNana 
Pbadnavis in 1785that “all the receipt (from the provinces under his 
control) were being spent on the infantry and artillery and that the 
Mar ath a pan of the army, rite cavalry, was starving and abandoning 
the army in large numbers Huge loam from bankers had been 
incurred. Practically ail Sakakm— Maraiha, Gujarati, and Raogada 
—bad been tapped.’'* * Again after the battle of Latent (1787), 
Sindhia pressed Nana for aid. Said tie, ”1 am helpless for want or 
treasure. Nana should spare at least ten lakh) for me. As my resources 
are exhausted, 1 cannot stay in Hindustan any longer. 

In 1793 Cornwallis reported: “His (MahadjiSmdhia’s) revenues 
have so rapidly declined in his absence (from the north), that they 
are become greatly inadequate to the maintenance of his army; and 
U» make certain provision for the payment of the corps under M- Oe 
Boigne, he has been obliged to transfer that officer in Jaidad, a district 
estimated at twenty-seven lacs of rupees yearly collection, a measure 
of sudi dangerous tendency to his authority and security, that nothing 
but the total want of other resources could have compelled him to 
adopt it.”* 

Mahadji Sindhia was so much impressed by the superiority of 
European-trained troops in battle that he resolved to raise an army 
on the European model. He employed a number of French officers 
to recruit troops and give them training. But these troops were 
expensive and Mahadji was only able to pay their salaries regularly 

1 liiiMfkat Patott txijtint if SinJkm (ISJ3?). pp. BB7-9 
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by keeping bi* other troops starving. The loyalty of the fortt^n 
condotticri was never certain and ultimately they proved iraitors* 
Tlic Indian officers could not take tJirir place for lack of training 
and the expenses could not be met because the finances were in 
disorder. 

The foreign policy of the Marothas was erroneous. It laid upon 
the government burdens which it could not carry. The mdigiri of 
Shivsjft period had some semblance of propriety, because it could be 
interpreted as a reaction against oppression and bigotry. Jt had a 
justification as long as the struggle for existence lasted against 
Aurangzrb, Rut under the Peshwu, it assumed the fo™ of naked 
aggression. In their incursions they made no distinction between 
friend and foe. They exacted tribute from all and sundry, sparing 
neither their co-religionists nor the Hindustani party among the 
Mughal nobility which sought a dose alliance with the Rajput* and 
Juts. Thus by their levies and spoliations they antagonised the 
Rajputs, the Jats and the Bunddas, and their atrocities created terror 
in Bengal and the Gangetic valley. The Maratha system outside its 
own domain purely predatory* 

Even die territories which they conquered were not treated with 
Statesmanlike wisdom. The cultivators were oppressed, and harsh 
measures were adopted to extract money from them. "Other Hindu 
states took a pride in improving the condition of the territory they 
conquered. They constructed temples, wells, canals, roads and other 
public works. The Mnrathas did nothing of the kind. Their tmtUgm 
raids, by destroying the industries and wealth of the country overrun, 
merely killed the goose which bid the golden egg."' Rajwade Conley 
sea, “the Peshwa foiled to win the minds of men in the conquered 
territories. No institutions were set up to explain to the conquered 
people Maratha ideals and rally their support to the Marat ha cause. 
To the Kamifesc. the Andhra* the Gujaratis, the Sikhs, 
the Purbfos and the Ran gads in the new conquests their Maratha 
rulers remained strange* and could never count on their support 
when threatened bv an outside enemy. In the campaign of Pampat, 
thr Maratha* realised the truth ol the old adage that Otic could do 

anything with the bayonets except sit on them. 

The bilure of Maratha leadership was * disaster of the first 
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magnitude. It opened the gate for the foreigner, and surrendered the 
fort for prolonged alien occupation. 

VH, THE SIKHS 

The forruiition of the Sikh community is a social phenomenon 
which shows some cliauncttYc feature*. The founder of Sikhism, Guru 
N.inak, lived in times when the bhakti movement was in full tide. 
Raroanando* Kabb\ Naindeva, Triiochan, Chaitanya anil others 
were actively propagating the religion of love of man and devotion to 
God, They laid stress upon the worship of one God, reverence for the 
Guru, and congregational worship, lliey disapproved of idolatry and 
castc 1 and tried to reconcile differ cnees between Hinduism and 
Islam. They taught the equality of all men and promoted goodwill 
and undemanding. 

Guru Nanak shared their Ideas and preached diem to all dawe*. 
Hi& simple and direct teachings, his pure and dedicated life* his 
sincerity 1 and eantestness attracted to bim numerous disciples. 
Among them were both Hindus and Mussulmans* some men of high 
status, but the targe majority of humble origins. He called upon them 
to live and work in die world, hut in the spirit of dedication to God- 
Guru Nauafa mantle till upon Guru Angad and Ills successors. 
Among them there were .1 number pf remarkable men who propa- 
gated the message of Nanak and gave a definite shape to the congre* 
gallon of his religions followers. As a result the Sikhs were organised 
as a distinc t religious society. So that, while the followers of the other 
saints remained within the frame of the Hindu comm unity, the Sik h* 
assumed an individuality of their own. 

h is true that they retained many features of the Hindu religion, 
philosophy and lavv, yet by rejecting the pantheon of the Hindu gods 
and goddess die Hindu sacred scriptures, die Hindu system of 
carlo and the primacy of Btahmamis in society, they asserted the 
independence of their group lift* The three Gurus who were tnainly 
msmnncntaj in this development were Guru Aijuti, Guru Har 
Govind and Guru Gobi fid Singh, Each of them ui-i.de an important 
contribution towards the transformation of their religious devotees. 
The process was completed by the last Guru who converted the 
Sikhs (disciples) Into the Dal KJtalsa (tile Band uf die Select). 

Hie change from a mystic pledstic wet to a militant community of 
warriors was slow but inevitable, Babar and his Jim two successor* 
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were laiitmimarian*. At bar's inquisitive and restless mind revelled in 
the search (or nrv. ideas and new experiences in religion and Tor him 
llie stir and com motion in people’s beliefs was a sign of health. 
Naturally he did not interfere with the propagation of the Sikh faith. 
But a change was coming over the Sikhs and Akbar’s successors were 
not so broadminded- Jahangir put Guru Arjun in prison on suspi¬ 
cion dial he supported Prince Kfiusrau. His son Guru Har tioyind 
also incurred the displeasure filjahangir and came into conflict with 
die authorities in the Panjab, Under his leadership, the Sikhs in¬ 
creased in numbers and became "a kind of separate state w ithin the 
empire”, possessing a tire and an army. 

Guru Gobind Singh’s ministry coincided with the reign of 
AumDgztb. The persecution of the Sikhs and the martyrdom of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur rankled in Ids mind. His following had already set its 
feet no a new path in which religion and politics were combined, 
Attrangaeb’s policies and measures determined them to move with a 
grim determination along this dangerous road. In die life and death 
'struggle which ensued, tin; transformation of tin' Sikh* was inevitable. 
Gum Gobind Singh prepared the Sikhs for the struggle by infusing in 
them a new enthusiasm for the religious principles taught by Guru 
Nanak and by sharply defining the diaracteristic marks and features 
of the organisation of die faithful. Thus the hody of the mystic Church 
was changed into die militant Church of the Khtiita. Guru Gobind 
Singh was also responsible for the introduction of some new and 
interesting ideas into the fraternity. He abolished the institution of 
the preceptor GuroJ anti declared that hcnoelprth die Granlh was 
the Gum, and wherever five Sikhs assembled, the spirit of the Guru 
would be present. The 'five' were to be elected by the whole assembly 
of the Sikhs. Thus the entire body of the brotherhood fPaulh) was 
constituted as their guide and preceptor. 

Unfortunately then' ideas could not bear fruit. The deaths of 
Guru Gobind Singh and Aurangreb inaugurated an eraofcivil war, 
invasion and anarchy, and die Panjab fell into the vortex or violent 
upheaval. The Sikhs were drawn into it. The imperial authority 
declined rapidly nnd the in visions or Nadir Shall and Ahmad Shah 
Abdali plunged die prosperous province into chaos and rum. The 
Sikhs were the only organised group which retained a semblance of 
coherence in this devastated region. When, therefore, the tide of 
invasion receded they filled the political vacuum. 
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But during tin: druggies of the period* the cohesion of the KiniKii 
too did not remain jniaet, particularly because no outstanding leader 
arose to keep them united. The Sikhs were divided into twelve group* 
[mists) and each one of them fought for its own preservation. The 
habit of pursuing narrow sectional iritrfcst* brought them into mutual 
conflict. The spirit which \ ana k and Go hind Sing!) had evoked— 
the spirit of religious devotion and spiritual exaltation, the spirit of 
sacrifice and service for the Sikh brotherhood—had been overlaid 
with the drairr for power and adf-aiggrandUcin«il* Tin* Church had 
succumbed under the w eight of sordid pdMa 

Then another great leader appeared among [Jic community, but 
I he Sikh ethos bad changed, and the desire for political power had 
ovrrLutl religion* piny. Maharaja Ranjtt Singh w.t> endowed with 
the highest qualities of a holder. He was an intrepid and skilful 
general, a great organiser, an eJlicicnt administrator and a clever 
diplomat h In the pursuit of his aims he was ruthless, but not cruel. 
He was generous, charitable and hospitable. He suffered from die 
weaknesses of his time^ and of hit elites, He was not deeply religious, 
but he was respectful* even humble, inwards religious heads. 

Ranjit Singh was the chief of a minor confederacy, yet by his 
prtwes* he brought ail the Sikh mists on the rig tit side of the Satluj 
under his nilr, and then by war and diplomacy subjugated » vast 
territory , inducting Peshawar beyond the Indus, Malian. Kashmir, 
Kangra, and ihe ndghboming hill states, and ihr tribal mtus on 
die Iron tier. 

A* .in QfgmmxT} Ranjit Singh”* main achievement vvas the 
transformation of the army. He began tib career as the commander 
of an irregular cavalry. But be gradually built up an unnv whose 
siren gth by in itn infantry on the Euro pc an model, a wtIJ- equipped 
artillery and a regular cavalry. This was a most powerful instrument 
of war, superior to that of any Asiatic foe, 

In building up Us military organisation, he overlooked the fact 
tliat thr army u merrly an irwtnunept of the state and that when it 
bccomci the master the state is put in jeopardy. He did not pay equal 
attention to lib civil ad mi rust ration, Hh financial an^sgeintmU were 
crude and civil and criminal justice was entrusted to Sardars, 

It ts to the credit of Ronju Singh that lie raised a fabric of organic 
ed govrrmnent out of the chaos which prevailed in the Patijub. 
Unfortunately, he built on weak foundations, His stale could not be 
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considered a religions Sikh state. It urn not a willing partnership of 
the Sifch community, for the tranfl-Satluj Sikh groups (mists) were 
united by force! and the ds-SaUuj groups refused to submit to 1 rim 
and in fact accepted the overlords hip of the British. 1 he result w.ls 
that the loyalty of even the Sikhs who had submitted was never 
whole-hearted. 

Ran in Singh endeavoured to rally all rehgious dements into his 
service- Hindu, Muslim and Sikh officers held the most responsible 
posts under him* and he gave hi* confidence to all irrespective of 
religion. But although they rendered loyal and zealous service lohim 
personally, they were not bound together by any lies or attachment 
to xhr stair* In the army which was the mainstay oflm power there 
were Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs both in the ranks and among the 
officers. His European commanders as well as his Hindu, Muslim 
.md Sikh generals and captains gave a g*>od account of ihcmselves in 
Ids wars* But they fought for the persoti of Maharaja Ranjil Singh 
and not for religion or race or country. 

Ranjit Singh's dynasty may have continued to rule over the 
Panjab for many years, but unfortunately there w p as none among bh 
sons and grandsons who had inherited his qualities. Again political 
conditions had been transformed by the establishment nf British 
dominion in India. Already in Ranjit Singhs time they were throw¬ 
ing a military cordon round the Punjab, They had forbidden hi* 
expansion across the Satin], they had occupied Sind and they were 
extending their influence inwards Afghanistan. Their rivalry with 
Russia which was marching with rapid strides towards the north¬ 
western approaches of India was bound to create difficulties for art 
independent state in the Ibmjah, ah it did later lor /Vlgliunistan. It w p a* 
doubtful whether the successors of Ranjit Singh could have enjoyed 
freedom for long. A dash was inevitable and in the war between an 
autocratic ruler with heterogeneous subjects and a powerful modem 
government supported by a patriotic people united by the sentiment* 
of national!mi the bsur was never in doubt. 

This was amply demonstrated by the AnglcnSikh wars which 
ensued on the death of the Uoti ol the Psiyib. In the twinkling o! an 
eye the grand edifice of his stale crumbled and was laid io the dust. 
A lew battles were fought—some oT them w p ere indecisive but the 
organisation as such showed no power ol sustained resistance. It was 
not lack of valour, for the soldiers fought like heroes; il w^as because 
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the officers were vennJ tutd corrupt and moved by petty jealousies* 
mean selfishnesses and traitorous intentions that the magnificent army 
was broken anti destroyed. 

The episode of the Sikh monarchy teaches a number of whole¬ 
some lessons. In the first pi:ice, it ’shows tlvm India has never stifTrnd 
from a lack of capable leaders —men of peat force of character and 
ability; secondly* that no comm u n i ty or class has the monopoly of 
capacity and excellence. The galisy of stars which adorned the court 
of Ranjit Singh would shed lustre on any government in any part of 
Lhc world. Among them were men who had risen From low ranis of 
society and also those who were of high status—Brahmaims, Rajput* 
and Jats, Khattris. Gujan and Mmalmans; sons of shopkeepers, 
Hhidmatgan, traders, menial servants, as wdl as children of rich and 
princely families. 

The fall of the Sikhs, as that of the Marathas and the Mughal*, 
was due not to the absence or men of talent and energy, but to the 
lack of the spirit which subordinates the talent and the energy <d the 
individual to the service and well-being of society as a whole and thus 
uni verbalises and eternalises the ephemeral and the isolated in 
man. It was in tlu# respect that the elite failed. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century India was fast moving 
towards catastrophe. The Mughal empire which had for two hundred 
yean kept the princes and people of India bound together in a uni¬ 
tary political system hail fallen prey to the twin forces of Internal 
disruption and invasions from the north-west. With the decline or 
central authority not only did political cohesion disappear ami 
particularism raise its ugly head, but a general decay of manners and 
morals supervened. Loyalties to society and State weakened. Egoism 
and greed for wealth and power tapped the foundations of corporate 
life. Desire for immediate personal gain blinded men. Wisdom and 
far-ssghtednesi to deserted them that they could not gauge even the 
near consequences of their policies nor distinguish between their 
true foe* anti friends. Destiny seemed to urge them towards self- 
destruction, 

fn the collapse of thr Mughal government, all classes -nfl'ered. 
Hie peU'jmts were crushed by the oppression of the officials and 
farmers of revenue. The artisans suffered because their patrons fell 
into economic difficulties. Both artisans and merchants lost because 
trade with foreign roimirio waa disrupted along land routes by the 
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chaotic conditions of the Panjab through which merchant caravans 
passed, and because the sea lanes leading to India came under the 
dominating of European powers whose fleets con tended for supre¬ 
macy and joined piracy and brigandage with the legitimate business 
of transporting goods- Foreign trade passed our of the hands of the 
merchants and internal trade was impeded by civil wain and the 
impoverishment of the nobility, 


CHAPTER POUR 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

European economy ut the end of the Middle Ages was marked 
by the expansion of commerce* 1 ndustry developed in towns and gave 
impetus to trade. A new class which played an increasingly impor¬ 
tant role in the economic and political fields came into existence, 
'film was the middle class. It belonged neither to the feudal nobility 
nor to the serfs. The emergence of tills class changed the face of feu¬ 
dal Europe and sm in motion force* which culminated in die growth 
or national states. Thus it was that, through the agency of the bour¬ 
geoisie bred in the lawns, the social revolution of Europe was accom¬ 
plished. 

Temur.' I heir hade and industry 

In lndi 3 , on the other hand, conditions were different. Although 
the Indian village economy, with its self-sufficiency and subsistence 
farming, had some features in common with the medieval European 
agricultural system, the towns and cities of India and the organisa- 
lion of \)\ df crafts and commerce had iiol even 3 remote resent- 
blance with the European urban system. There was no lack of towns 
in India. But there were among them only a lew which owed their 
existence exclusively 10 industry' or trade. Trade and industry' deve¬ 
loped in them as their population increased. But unlike European 
towns, economic affairs did not dominate their civic life. The Indian 
merchant class differed completely in its nature, functions and aims 
from die middle class of Europe. It exercised no influence on either 
industrial development or political affairs such as the bourgeoisie 
did in the West in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. There was 
consequently no industrial res olution in India, nor the evolution of a 
sovereign national state. Nor did the merchant, class give birth to an 
enterprising and resurgent industrial class. 

tu the territories ruled by Akbar, it is estimated that there were 
120 cities and 3*200 towns. Agra had an estimated population of 5 
io 6-6 lakhs, which was larger than that of London during the same 
period, Delhi compared favourably with Paris. Altmadabad was 
almost equal to London, Lahore was second to no European city 
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and the population of Patna was about two lakhs, But in spite o! 
their large populations, Italic dues could not vie with their European 
counterparts because they lacked free institutions established by 
the mercantile communities in the European towns and cities* In 
the eighteenth century war*, invasions anti other calamities wrought 
havoc* and cities like Lahore, Delhi, Agra and Mathura in the north* 
and large tracts of country in the Deccan were devastated- This ad- 
versity was, however, compensated to some extent by the appearance 
ot European merchants on the costs ts of India- Tliey purchased Indian 
goods in return, for gold and silver* and gave a stimulus to industry 

The Indian art a and crafts which catered to the nced> oi 
the iipjtcr classes were not exclusively an urban phenomenon. 
Aristocratic industry was highly specialised in both towns anil 
villages, Barrie utar groups of a rib and undertook distinct processes 
of production, and the specialists worked in coordination to produce 
finished articles* For in stance, in the manufacture of cotton cloth 
ill err. were separate groups of carders, spinners, weavers, flyers, 
bleacher^ printers, etc. Localisation of certain industries in particu¬ 
lar villager and town^ was another type of industrial specialisation* 
Workers in different metals occupied differ cut quarters of die city: 
wood-workers* jewellers* gold-smiths and oilmen, etc*, cong regaled 
in their respective streets. Same villages matiufEir Lured calicoes, 
cithers muslins. still others turbans* ant! so on- Embroidered doth 
(iim-khwS), silken doth* doth with gold and silver thread, were 
specialities of different places- 

Specialisation naturally promoted skill, so thar Indian 'workman¬ 
ship reached a perfection unrivalled in those times in the world* 
In industrial organisation and techniques* too, India wn> tar more 
advanced than the West The products of Indian industry not only 
fulfilled the needs of Asian and African countries, but wet* also in 
great demand in the markets of Europe- Tliey reached the \S ew:m 
countries by son and land routes- 

The Indian merchants, who were the purveyors of Ewtera 
commodities, were wdl known :untl well established all along ilir 
pom of (be Persian Gulf mid the Red Sea- They were aJ.o met with 
in considerable numbers in Qandahar, Kabul, Balkb, Bukhara, 
Kashghar, etc., in Afghanistan and Clentral Asia, in Shiraz, Isfahan, 
Ray and Meshed in Irtit, and Baku, Astrakhan, Nijni Novgorod, 
etc., in Russia. According to Peter the Great of Russia, “the 
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commerce nf Indio b the commerce of the world, and ... he who can 
cxdUAivdy control it is the dictator of Europe".* 

Indian goods also found their way into the East-Asian countries-— 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, China and Japan. The Coromandel 
count and Bengal were their supply centres. 

Industrial organisation 

Indian industry was required to satisfy two different types of 
demand, One arose out of the needs of the common people, an over¬ 
whelming majority of whom lived in the villages, and the oilier 
from the upper siruta of society. 

The organisation of industries which supplied manufactured 
goods for the needs of thr rural population was primitive. The 
artisans worked tor a part of the year in agriculture, because the 
demand fiir their product.* seas, on die whole, not adequate enough to 
keep them engaged in their industrial occupation all the lime. The 
exchange of goods in the villages was regulated by custom, and the 
w ages of the artisans, which were paid in kind by allotting a share in 
the produce of the farm to each artisan attached to it, were fix*d 
by ancient custom and not by the market forces of demand and 
supply. 

The demand of the uppn dosses—(he feudal gentry and the rich 
merchants—consisted of luxury articles. Its volume was conside¬ 
rable. The rich, though comparatively small in number, created a 
great volume of demand for luxury goods as they loved the good 
things of life and desired, both for use and display, expensive arti¬ 
cles t>r fine make. Such articles had also a demand outside the coiin- 
iry; and were exported in considerable quantities. 

The producers of high quality luxury goods worked in their 
homes or in the state kat&hanas (workshops) in the towns. Some 
village nr i is am who had acquired special skill in their respective 
crafts, while continuing to live in their respective villages, also con¬ 
tributed to the supply of these articles. 

The organisation of craftsmen, was not comparable in strength 
to that of thr gilds of Europe. The only area for which evident'- of 
the existence of well-organiscd craft-gild* is available, is Gujarat. 
Normally die elder craftsmen trained the younger men seeking 
admission in the trade. The craft was 3 hereditary occupation and 

1 Hnwflfne . /Wafa* th* {Uniferi. I9VR), p. U2 
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the craftsman was a tncmbtr til a, particular caste, tjiltls, therefore, 
did dol transcend the authority of the caste. In fact, all matter* 
Ecbtinf! to the trade were placed before the Patichayai and th'. 
Chaudh.tri of the caste. Thus the administrative functions of the 
European gild were performed in India by the caste. 

Another aspect of the medieval European industrial organise■ 
tioti, vix. tin- putting out system, had developed in India too. As 
most craftsmen were poor, the? had to work tor merchants who ad¬ 
vanced them money [JuJcni j through brokers [daltat), or dealt with 
(hem through gitmttsfilas (agents). Money whs paid to craftsmen for 
implement* and raw materials, and advance wages were givm in 
return for finished goods. Till the stipulated quantity was produced 
and marked with the merchant’s seal, the craftsman was bound u> 
work for him. The finished articles wen- mually collected and placed 
on the market by the middleman. Sometimes the nobles held direct 
dealings with the artisans. This gave opportunities to them to oppress 
the poor artisans. 

Among the AdrAAaituj (workshops) those at die capitals of (he 
kingdoms were best organised. Bernier* mentions large halls occu¬ 
pied by different craftsmen. They were under the direction of mas¬ 
ters (msliii) and superintendents (daroghai) who Controlled them. 
The kmkhmas functioned under the direct patronage or the rulers 
kings ,uid governors—who look keen imerest in their work. I h< v 
encouraged promising craftsmen by special rewards and also heJped 
to improve the quality of the goods produced. 

However, production, on the whole, was organised in small 
units-the households of die artisans. Their tamings were meagre 
and the activity was sustained on the advances horn merchants or 
the goodwill of patrons. The capital invested in industry was small 
i| failed to assume that corporate form which it developed in 
Europe. Then each occupation was based upon the caste which was. 
a closed association, and this made mobility of labour from one trade 
or crab lo another, and inter-group cooperation between different 
occupations, difficult if not altogether impossible. 

The Indian village was a self-sufficient economic unit. 1 he wants 
of tlte rural population were few and they were almost all met from 
within the village. The agricultural surplus went to the king in the 
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farm of land-revenue aod the after meeting the government 

demand, had little surplus left with him for purchasing the good* of 
the urban induury. In these dttumitmncc^ the stream of exchange of 
goods Ik* tween the village and the town ran t hin- Lack of capital, 
rigidity of caste restaicriom, and die mtagrencsi of trade between 
the village and the town, were the ftchut which prevented the 
drvdopmens of Lhr trad it ion *d business classes engaged in trade and 
billiLing into a strong and wrll-fcn.it middle class of the European 
type* 

I he simple and sclf-suiftdeoi village economy and the ascetica) 
uu tlook of the people acted and reacted upon one another. Their 
rrUgtom attitude encouraged disdain of worldly goods, IndiiJttciict 1 
in the satisfaction. o\ the urnsr*. wa* regarded evil and the suppression 
ol desires virtuous. Property was a snare. In any case, it was transient 
mtd fickle and tin worthy of * wbr man's attention. Kings and nobles 
might please themselves with the display of wealth and |xnver T and 
might be justified in doing so, hut they too would he belter men if 
i bey followed Ashoka and Aunmgzcb. Far the rest of man Lind, 
renunciation and resignation were the true ideal* of life. Tims the 
moral chnmtc was not propitious for die Accumulation of capital, 
nor did the mttm oi joint families and tJir law* of Inheritimce of the 
Hindu* and Mudun: suit the perpetuation of riche* in families for 
any length of time* The custom of the escheat of noblemen's property 
at death to the king was a deterrent to the emergence of a he reditary 
wealthy class among nobles. 'Hie science of economics w as not cul¬ 
tivated by Indian scholars, 

ITie tradesmen* bankers and nmn*y-lenders who constituted tlic 
Indian mercantile community, anti might be regarded its a son of a 
middle class of those times, made fortunes, but did not Invest their 
capital in the establishmem and development of manufacturing 
industry. They utilised it in giving loans to the members of the 
ruling dass on high rates of interest and to craftsmen in the form of ad¬ 
vance payments for goods to be prepared and supplied. But they 
lacked that spirit of enterprise which constituted the mainspring 
ol European industry. Moreover, the individuals and their families 
conducted their business in isolation unlike the corporate associa¬ 
tions and gilds which the merchants formed in Europe. 

Although Indian industry remained in the precapitalist stage 
and India did not evolve the indm trial middle doss* yet K both in 
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variety nFoutput and techniques of production she was, at the time, 
more advanced industrially titan contemporary Europe* Moreland* 
the historian of India's medieval economy who was not inclined to 
exaggerate India's achievements, however, admitted: "it is still to 
my mind indisputable that in the matter of industry India was more 
advanced relatively to western Europe than she is today”, 1 

The testimony of Pyrard on the greatness and originality of 
Indian industry and culture is of permanent interest. In short , 
says he, 1 could never make an endof telling such u variety of manu¬ 
factures as well in gold, silver, iron, steel, copper and other mrlab, 
as in precious stones, choice woods, and other valued and rare mate¬ 
rial*. For they arc all cunning Folk and owe nothing to the people 
of the West, themselves endued with a keener intelligence than is 
unial with us and hands as subtle as ours; to see or hear a thing but 
once is, with them, to know it, A cunning and crafty mce: not, 
however, fraudulent, nor easy to defraud. And what b to be obser* 
ved of all their manufacture* is this, that they are both of good work¬ 
manship and cheap; 1 have never seen men of wit so fine stnd poli¬ 
shed ;u arc these Indians: they have nothing barbarous and savage 
about them* as we arc apt to suppose. They arc unwilling indeed to 
adopt manners and customs of the Portuguese- yet do they readily 
learn their manufactures and workmanship, being all vejy curious 
and desirous of learning. In fact, the Portuguese take more From 
them than they from the Portuguese; and they that conic Fresh to 
Goa arc very simpletons till they have acquired the airs and graces 
or the Indie*. It must then be understood that ail these countries 
or Cambaye, Surat ami others (in the region) of the river Indus 
and of the Grand Mogor, are the best and the most fertile of all 
die Indies and arc, as it were, a nursing mother, providing traffic 
and commerce, for all die rust: so, too, is the kingdom of Bengal, 
where their manners and customs are the same. The people, both 
men and women, are there more cultivated than elsewhere; those 
countries are the mart* of ail the drips of India, and their living 
is better than anywhere else”.* 

About the skill of Indian artisans he adds: “No people in the 
world know w much about penrU and precious stones; and even at 
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Go* the goldsmiths* lapidaries and other workmen occupied wkh the 
finer cmfl-i, are all Baniam (Rani^s) and Brammxs iBrahman .^\ of 
Cambayc, and have thdr own streets and chops”* 1 

Production 

Production covered a wide range of goods from primary agricul¬ 
tural products io fine cotton and silk fabrics, metahwork in iron and 
sted* brass and copper, gold and silver, and ships of various 
Foodgraini were the most important agricultural commodity which 
was raised by almost every village to supply its own need* Other 
agricultural products included cotton, sugarcane, tobacco, poppy 
and Indigo, Fish formed an important part of the food of the people 
ol Bengal and Ortma ? and also of Sind, and various travel lens irtcntioti 
that it was dried and salted for provisioning ships* FUh-oU was pre¬ 
pared in Sind, iind the use of fish manure was established in western 
In din. The country* had a prosperous trade in pearl* and pearl fishery 
wm well established in the south. The mining industry was not wdl 
developed and mineral production was imall. But the production 
of inui on a small scale was widespread and every* part of the country 
produced iron for its own use. Indian swords were highly valued all 
over western Asia, Besides metal* t Indian mineral products included 
diamonds, salt and saltpetre. 

Among m amt fat: taring industries, cotton lex tile was the mttti 
important. The industry was spread widely over the country but 
the more important centres of production were Dacca, Bun ants, 
Agra, Multan, Bo ihanpur, Lahore, Abmadabad, Patau, Baroda, 
Broach and SuraL Other textile industries included silk mnnuHic* 
Itxrcs, woollen scarlet doth, and hemp and sack (jute) cloth 
in Bengal. 

The production of sugar, vrgetablood, dye-stuffs, opium and 
metalware was well established. Among the cottage crafts, mention 
may be made of the work of jewellers and silver-smiths. 

Water transport was the principal means of both inland and 
foreign trade m that there wan an extensive demand for boats and 
*Wps in the country. Merchant ships in the port towns and boats 
plying on the country's river* were all manufactured in the country* 
TIiere was a flourishing boat-building industry at Dacca, Allahabad* 
Lahore, Fhaita. Masulipatmu, Pu]icat T t.^diriiL, Surat, Bassrin 

1 ibi&fLm 
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and Goa. Some idea of die magnitude of (he boat-budding operations 
in thr country may be hud from the fact that there were 40,000 
boats plying on the Indus, a flotilla of 40,000 to 50,000 boats in 
Bengal, a licet of )ttU boats between Agra and Saigaon, and a fleet 
of 100 galltvats in Malabar, besides numerous vessels in the ports 
of India. There was also a fleet of 300 to -W0 sea-goingthips plying 
lx?tween Cambay and Goa, and another of 250 sailing from Goa to 
the south, besides numerous ships plying on the eastern coast of 
Bengal and Orissa. Balkrishna estimates that the total shipping 
entering or leaving Indian ports annually amounted, in (he early 
eighteenth century, to 3,45,000 tons of which 35,000 tons were 
employed in foreign trade while the rest were engaged in coastal 
traffic. * 1 

In the art of ship-building, India was ahead of European nations. 
Writing about the skill or the Indians as shipwrights, Parkinson says: 
*‘in shipbuilding they probably taught the English far more than 
they learnt from thari' 1 . 1 The most important ship-building centres 
were Goa, Basscm, Surat, Masulipacam, Satgaon, Dacca and Chitta¬ 
gong. The standard me of the ships in those days was 300 to 500 tons 
though larger ships of 1,500 tons were not unknown. The Goghs 
vessel, the Rrh&pK captured fry die Portuguese, had a tonnage 
of U0G.* 

Foreign trade 

Production m India was oriented mostly to the satisfaction of 
domestic wants. The country was self-contained and generally 
self-sufficient in agricultural and industrial goods required for the 
consumption of her population. Luxury goods which had an element 
of novelty about them were imported, but they had a limited de¬ 
mand and were purchased by the richer classes more to gratify their 
curiosilv or vanity than to satisfy a genuine need. Imported materials 
included raw *ilk ivory, coral, tortoise-sheJI, and amber in addition 
to metals—gold and silver, lead, tin, copper, zinc and quicksilver, 
—and some minerals such as borax and sulphur. 

Besides meeting the homo demand, Indian industries catered Tor 
the foreign markets as well. Her industrial supremacy which lasted 
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well up to the end of the eighteenth century, gave India ;m enviable 
position in the world of commerce and industry. At die beginning 
of the seventeenth century, M Lidia wa* *. the respiratory organ for 
the circulation and disci‘i but ion of moneys and commodities of tlie 
w otid; it was the se t wherein all the rivers of trade and industry 
flowed and thus enriched in inhabitants^ 1 In the seventeenth 
century the country was probably the largest producer of industrial 
goods in die world* Till about the beginning of the eighteenth ecu* 
tur>% almost every nation on earth obtained to a large extent in 
supplies of fine cotton and silk fabrics, spices t indigo r sugar, drugs, 
precious stonct> and many curious works of art from India in ex¬ 
change for gold and silver. 

India continued to be & sink of precious metals* Van Twbl writing 
on the wealth of the kings of Hindustan ^iys "that although there 
were no gold or silver mines in India, large c|u.unities of both were 
imported from foreign countries, mid it was forbidden to export 
them"*. 5 'India is rich in silver'", write Hawkins “for all nations 
bring eoyne and carry away commodities for rhe same; anti this 
coyne i* buried in India and goeth not Giit/ f| Terry raiimat« that 
Al an Indian ship returning from the Red Sea was usually worth two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling* most of it in gold and silver/"* 
He adds, “many silver streamer mime thither as alt rivers to the $ea t 
and there stay, it being lawful for any nation to bring in silver and 
fetch commodities, but a crime not test than capital] to carry any 
great summe thence/' From England alone India imported in 50 
yeAHi from 1708 to 1757* twenty-two million pounds worth of bullion* 1 
Only a fraction of the large imports of specie was used for coinage; 
the rest went into private hoard- and manufacture of jewellery/ 


1 fNftrvtfaotfr OmtmtTZMl JfrLdfcu, «#, p 17 
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By far the most import am Item of export from the country was 
cotton piece-goods. India was known for centuries all the world over for 
the excellence of her fine cotton products. Thcrcw r *sa targe consump¬ 
tion nflndiun manufacture* in Rome in ancient times. “Ihe muslins 
of Dacca were known to the Greeks under the name 'Gangftikii’t 

.in India the arts of cotton-spinning and cotton-weaving 

—were tn a high state of proficiency two thousand years ago. 1 
Pyrard noted that "the principal riche* (of India) consist chiefly 
of silk and cotton stuffs, wherewith everyone from the Cape of Good 
Hope to China, man and woman, is clothed from hand to foot .* 
This world-wide popularity wu; based upon the excellence of crafts¬ 
manship. To quote Weber, “The skill ol Indians in die production 
of delicate woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, die working of 
tnetuii and precious stones, the preparation of essences and in all 
manners of technical arts, has from early times enjoyed world-wide 
Celebrity’\* 

Moreland* estimates that in the seventeenth century the annual 
exports of cotton goods amounted to nearly 8,000 1 tales ol which 
4,700 went (o European countries. 4 England alone absorbed annually 
over a million pieces of Indian calicoes and sooscys during the first 
half of the eighteentli century. Asked by King James in 1623 
as to why England was Importing large quantities or Indian cali¬ 
coes, Thorns Munand Deputy Governor Morris Abbot art reported 
to have given the following interesting reply: “It tsven «k=Tu 11 •***! 
vend re in England, whereby the prizes of I assure, cambrickei, and 
other Linden doth ore brought downc; for the test England is now 
made die staple for that commoditie, which having first served Hi* 
Majestic'* dominions, the overplus is transported into forrayne par¬ 
tes in Ihe nature of home btrdrl com modi tie". 4 The imports ol cot¬ 
ton piece-goods from India by England not only provided for the 
limited consumption of the commodity in England, but also enriched 
that country by the great profits that she earned OR trade abroad. 

Among Other articles of export, indigo was of importance. Limited 

quantities of iron and steel were exported from Maxulipatam. 
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Cotton yarn w® exported from the Coromandel coast. Of die arti¬ 
cles exported from Gujarat, in addition to cotton goods and indigo. 
Van Twist mentions opium, king (asafoelida), lac, myrohalam, 
gamblers, drugs, prectoin stones, alabaster and marble. 

Financial orgnitifatten amt the eoirmertiai flrnsfi 

All Llii* flourishing trade and industry was organised and finan¬ 
ced by Indian merchants. Its volume and extent suggest the 
existence in the country of a multitude of tliem, Many of them were 
settled in the port towns of the country. “The heathenish Indians that 
dwell in Goa’*, wrote Lmachotcn, 1 “arc verie rich merchants, and 
truflique much.” “Their shops’*, he adds, were “fidI of silks, satins, 
damasks, porcelain from China and velvet, as well as Linen, shirts 
and ready-made dollies for all sorts of people”. Banins in Goa sold 
all kinds of precious stones and mrrehandjic. Besides, there were 
jewellers and dealers in ordinary goods. \V. G. de Jongb in the 
Gujarat It/port (of Ifi28-if9) says: “One finds t|ir bmias all olutit’ 
the coast, that is in Goa, Corwmandal, and Bengal, making a Jiving 
by trade. On the other side ...... many of them are brokers. 

Among these bad as there are many substantia! merchants who do a 
great amount of trade, so that the largest trade and the beat is carried 
on by them, and tlicy do more trade than th'- Muhammadans. They 
arc sharp businessmen and honesl in payment. Among them there are 
many money-changer*, found in alt places in these parts". 1 Another 
traveler. Dr. Fryer, says about conditions of trade in Sitrat, “as if 
Nature had designed her both bv Sea and Land llie Scat of Traffic k, 
would have nothing to hinder her from being the complement Mi-t¬ 
irin'. thereof in the whole World; if the Disposition of die People be 
considered, wliat Masters they ore of this Faculty, of Buying at small, 
and Vending at great Rates, Loth Native and Exotick Wares I 
The sordid penury' of die Banyans that live poorly and meanly, yet 
worth a king’s Exchequer; and notwithstanding die Governor often 
finds occasion to fleece them, yet by llie quickness of Merchandise 
, passing through this city, they recruit on n suddairTV 

Thii class was not confined to the port towns but was spread in nil 
cities and towns all along the trade routes of the country. Multan in 
the Punjab and die three Sind towns of Eukkur, Sukkur and Rohri 
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were important centra of inland trade in the north-west, and they 
had in than a flourishing community of merchants comprising mostly 
KhaltrisJ Lohanas and Bhadaa. ] jhore, Delhi and Agra were other 
great centra of commercial activity in northern India where 1 he 
facility of inland water transport was available. Malda, Rangpur and 

Kasimb&zar were important trade centres in Bengal. In Rajasthan, 
Jakalmrr, Pali, Jodhpur and .Ajmer were older centres which 
retained their importiuice in the eighteenth century. Ahtoedabad 
in Gujarat and Poona and Nagpur in the Muratha country rose in 
importance after 1750. In the south, the most important centra of 
commerce were the port towns along the Coromandel and Konkan 
coasts. But in the interior Hyderabad, Bangalore and Taryorc were 
flourishing seats of trade and commerce. In L’ttar Pradesh and Bihar 
the main trading community was the Bsnia ■Aggarw.ds, Ojrsils, 
Jains and Meshris (Maheshwaria) who were generally regarded 
;ic fairly rich castes. Marwaris from Rajasthan were found in 
appreciable numbers in Maharashtra in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. In the south, the Komaiis of-Andhra Pradesh 
and the Chcttis of the Tamil country were the most important 
trading communities . 3 If would, however, be incorrect to claim 
that all Indian traders were rich. There were many among them of 
ordiniiry means and many more who itfere poor* 

Besides the merchants, there was a large class of financier* both 
big and small. /Among the richer and prosperous financiers, mention 
may be made of the Jagat Seth* of Bengal, the Nathjis of Gujarat, 
ami the Chcttis of dir south. Thejagat Seths of Bengal arc said to 
have poisoned a capital of ten crura of rupees at the beginning 
of the reign of Allah ward! Khan. During their first invasion of 
Bengal, the Marathas carried away from thdr tCniftt two crura 
of Arcot rupees. But even this big loss did not affect their resources 
appreciahlv. Their scale of operations may be judged from the fact 
that they issued timfumi hundis (demand drafts) cadi of the value 
of one crorc rupees. The Nathjb in Surat had similarly vast resources. 
The banking house financed the East India Company at the time 
when it was contending with the Indian duels. 
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It it intrf!>ting m trftic that the Jogat Sethi of Bengal came ori¬ 
ginally from Uuwar, aiul the NaiJi|ts of Surat had migr ated 
front Banar&v A* in the rail f Bengal) and west (Gujarat). *o 
ah^i in (hr sooth it was the single family of Nmhu Kothari Gbettis 
which (minojxilredbtiMoess and was regarded die riehest-Thcirbusl- 
nr^ extEnded to Burma, Malaya and ihe eastern islands. In Cry fun, 
in Ihe days of the Kan India Company, the Chettis noted as bankers 
and supplied the British merchants with cash for their bills of radian¬ 
ce on Madias, Bombay and Calcutta. They had regular agendo in 
the Presidencies, 

These hanking homo also excrdrrti great political influence. 
Seth Mahtab Rai and Seth Sorttp Chand helped in the overthrow 
of Sad'araj Khan and the enthmnrment of Allah wairli Khan- Si raj- 
ud-Daulah wo* mined because the jagat Seth turned against him. The 
successors of Atirangrcb suffered from lack of money to raise troops, 
because (hr bankers found their capability to repay their loans 
reduced since the Ahaha lands had been squandered. A similar bite 
befell the later Peihwas who were always in distress for want of 
funds. 

These big bonkers performed all the functions of a modern bonk, 
nuintj) , receiving deposits, giving lnan\ mil issuing A naJit. Below 
them were numerous small bankers engaged in the business oi ti nam ¬ 
ing (rude and industry and giving loans to artiwtu .aid other produ¬ 
cers. Every village had its own money den Her. who not mils advanced 
to.nr. for agricultural operation*, hut also for purpose; ofconsumpti' m 
for inerting extra ordinal or emergency cipfodilun on occasion! of 
death,, marriage, and for ihr purchase of tattle, etc,. In fact, the 
entire community ml largely in the hand; of moties -lenders. Ihr 
peasant, the craftsman, the artisan. the aristocracy aid the kings and 
pri n c e s , were all obliged to have dr at imj*wtrh thrm and were indrbtcd 
to (hem far financial assistant r in their private and public tnuuac- 
tbm*. “The native prince makes lus payments in bonds, and it dr* 
prndi on the bankers what am man shall gel for hi* bond*." 1 If the 
rrsourem of all the bankers, financiers and money‘lenders in tkr coun¬ 
try are taken into account, it would be found that the aggregate 
capital resources of the country were substantial, though they were 
scattered widely amidst disparate families, *<j that their eJTectmncss 
lor the development oflarge-tratr imlimry wo* very limited. 
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Agrtfultural backwiftdrtm 

The prosperity of industry amt commerce in the seventeenth and 
djjhtetotb centuries was not parallelled in agriculUirc, which re» 
muinet 1 italic ;tnd primitive- 

There it no direct evidence nil the average dre of peasant! 
holding. The size musl have varied from region to rr*wm at even 
from village to village, depending on the '-'ll!. icrtiJity of land arid thr 
cHnuUe, But the limiting factor in the peasants holdings imal have 
hecn the capital and die labour available with die jjcft'ant family fur 
cultivation, rather than the availability of land, for thr niftply of thr 
amble ju-cn far exrecdrd the peasant*’ demand for land. If the hold* 
ing& were small, it was partly became the cultivator did not putseM 
sufficient resource? t*» manage larger holding** l'-ven o thr average 
size of holdings in Mughal India must have been linger than what 
it was in the latter ball of the nineteenth century, fori in the fim 
instance, the number of people engaged in Agriculture at the writer 
period was much smaller and secondly, the proportion of population 
engaged in agriculture u-n snuJIcr, Generally speaking, tlir fiimis in 
Mughal limn were each of a wc that a family could carily and «o- 
[lomiciilly manage, and the problem ut fiagmttntatkm, lulnAhhiim 
and uneconomic holding* had not arisen dll rh= end ofthe rigfctoentfa 
century. 

The peasant in the seventeenth and eighteenth ccntun<^ was 
better oh than hii successor in tnr nineteenth century, not indy m 
respect of the larger riicrfhb holdings, but also became thr average 
productivity of land wai higher in Mughal time*. The avt-rage 
medium (average uf good, middling and bad) produce oTf^ land 
in Akbor’s time was 12 moimti 38 wen of wheat ajiil the tame 
amount office per acre. This estimate relate* io the tract of the < outi" 
try that is now known « Utur Pradah. In the fim decade of the 
Twentieth century, according to official rtatiilio, thr average nui 
turn of wheat itt this tract was IS maund* 31 seen ani! that oi rice 
10 munnd* 13 seen.' Some other official ilaitttic* put the figure «f 
the average yidd [wr acre even lower Two facts explain the fall 
in the productivity of land in the latrf prnod. it) w,th thr increase 
m the preaiire ot population, enWvation wm «iendrd to .nfmor 
Klih which were much las prodmhvr than thr rich fertile *uil 
occupied earlier; «id (u» thr om«ant capping fd Und uwr the 
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centuries without properly manuring it or leaving it fallow to allow 
it lo recuperate its productive powers exhausted the soil arid reduced 
its productivity, 

llie inosi important ilcrri oj agricultural produce was IbodgriiiiD. 
In the Deccan, according to Nuniz 1 (who came to this part of die 
country in the fcuftnciitli century) wheat and gram, rice and millet 
were the crops grown of which "this last is the grain which is m r ,st 
consumed. Next to it is betel which people always eat and cany in 
their mouth." Khafi Khan also states that /occur anil bqjra were the 
main support of die people of the Deccan and were extensively grown. 
In the north also millets supplied die major part of the articles of 
food of the people and formed the principal crop. In Oudh, however, 
excellent rice, “matchless for whiteness, delicacy, fragrance and 
wholesomcncss”, was being produced. Wheat was not an important 
crop in Uttar Pradesh at the lime. Even Alt bar's court at Agra was 
said to be importing wheat From Bengal. 

Next to foodgratns, cotton ami sugarcane were the most widely 
grown crops. Cotton was mentioned by Thcveuot U> be grown every¬ 
where ami sugarcane at some places only. The culti vation oTtobacco, 
an important commercial crop, was introduced in Gujarat first by 
the Portuguese at about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Consumption of tobacco grew rapidly in the country and with it 
increased the area under its cultivation. Opium and indigo were thr 
Other two commercial crops of some importance grown in the coun¬ 
try. Their production was confined to certain areas in Bihar. Colton 
Was usedttK^lly in the home for (he production of cotton doth, and 
sugarcane was used for die manufacture of gw and white sugar.* * 

Trade in Food grain 3 was limited. After supplying the needs of 
the urban populations, the villager stored liis surplus com in good 
years in large underground pi is. These stores served os buffer stock 
for meeting fluctuations in food production caused by climatic fac¬ 
tors. lirttisli revenue record* mention that [lie practice of keeping 
foodgntics in stores was widespread and very common in the India 
oF prc-Rrithh days. In fact, Lid- practice li-ll into disuse only after 
16611 when a brisk export trade in foodgroins developed in the coun¬ 
try consequent on the construction of the railways and the opening 

J f y e ^ f7lT )l, I ferpttri fiSlft'f, p. ittli 
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of the Suez Canal. Pits for storage were so constructed that die 
grain could be kept ‘'sound and good for !0 to 50 years.** 1 Evidence 
for the existence of such pits is available in areas as wide apart 
from cjdi utter as the Punjab’ in die north and Mysore in the 
south. 

The country was not Tree from the danger of famines. On the 
contrary, no less than twenty*four famines and dearths are recorded 
to have occurred over a period of 200 years from 1595 to 1792, 
Most of them were of a mild nature, but great famines like that of 
1630, which affected Vtjayauagar, Deccan and Gujarat, were very 
destructive; they caused untold misery and heavy mortality. Van 
Twist describes the horrors in these words: "So little rain fell that the 
seed sown was lost, and no grass grew. Cattle died. In towns and 
villages, in fields and on roads, men lay dead in great numbers, 
causing ?.uch a stench that it was terrible to use die ways. For want of 
grass, cuttle fed on the corpses; mvn took the carcasses of beasts to 
eat; some in desperation went about searching for bones which had 
been gnawed by dogs. 1 * 1 

Evidtndy [amines in Lhnse days were caused by (he non-availa¬ 
bility of food in die affected area. But the occasional occurrence of 
such calamities docs not by itself indicate the existence ot deficiency 
of food in the country as a whole. Even during the great famines of 
1630 and 1647 "there were ample supplies in other parts of the 
country."* But the affected areas could not immediately lie relieved 
because the only means of land transport available at the time were 
the pack animals which could not be moved across long distances 
without large quantities of fodder or water, the cost of which was 
prohibitive. The limiting factor in the mitigation of the horrors of 
famine was the non-availability of easy and rapid means of transport 
rather than the availability of corn in the country, The horrors of the 
famines of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were, therefore, 
fund amen tally different from those that visited «Ue country alter 
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I860 V■jii'ii owing ill Lite exportation of food grains in normal years, 
distress was caused in the years of deficient rainfall by the extra¬ 
ordinary scarcity and dearnc: or food grains, tn the latter case, 
food stocks and not the means of transport were the limiting 
factor 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in normal time* 
food supplir.- were sufficient for the needs of the country. This stands 
in favourable contrast to the conditions during the latter half ol the 
nineteenth century when, according to the best authority, “one-fifth 
or 40 millions of the population of India go through life on insufficient 
food,” 1 Sir Charles Mil tot, speaking about the conditions during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century admits: “I do not hesitate 
to say that half of our agricultural population never know? from 
year's end to year's end what ii h to lutvc iheir hunger fully 
satisfied,"' Thus, in spite of frequent and horrible famines, the 
agricultural population in normal times in the pre-British days was 
better off than during the nineteenth century. 

Pruts and iHtp 

Aa the meant of communication and transport were deficient, 
and trade in food grains and other agricultural produce was limited, 
prices showed wide variations from place to place. Generally 
speaking, foodgmim were cheaper in Bengal than in northern India 
and cheaper in northern India Ilian in Gujarat and Other parts of 
western India, But ignoring these regional difference*and taking ttie 
country as a whole, foodgrains and other necessaries of life were 
extraordinarily cheap in ptr-Briiirii times at compared with 
modern times. Here arc a few Instances. Wheal in northern India 
was around 90 seers to a rupee in 1600, 107 sects in 1650 and 131 
seers (in Bengali in 1729. Jotcar sold at 108 5 seers * rupee in 1600, 
and 128 veers in 1650. Sajio was 181 seers a rupee in 1600, and 214 
seen in 1650, Gram sold at 130 seers in 1600, 160 aeem in 1650, and 
171 wen (in Bengal) in 1729. Rslm: was the dearest of the foodgrains 
hut cve-n 50 sold at 54 icm in 160G h 64 been m 1650 and 153 
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seen (Bengal) in ’729.* As late as 1807 it was quoted at 120 
seers in north Bengal. 

Among other commodities of daily consumption may be men¬ 
tioned glut, oil, sugar and salt. Ghee was 10-3 sen's a rupee in 
northern India in IfiOO, 7 to 8‘75sters a rupee in 1661 and 9-6 seen 
in 1729. Oil sold at 13-5 seen in 1600, 20 to 25 sem in 1661, and 
21 seen in 1729. Sugar was priced at 19-3 Jeers a rupee in 1600 and 
14 scent in 1661. Salt was available at 67 seers to a rupee irt 1600. 

Prices in India showed two types of fluctuation*—regional and 
periodical. The former was the result of the difficulties and heavy 
cost of transport of bulky agricultural produce from our place to 
another. Before the railways were constructed, it was a common 
occurrence that in time of famine, wheal might be wiling at three 
to four ii-cr* a rupee at one place and 30 to 40 seers at a place not 
more than a hundred miles away. 

The Mughal* gave the country political unity, but they foiled to 
unite the different parts of this vast subcontinent into one common 
market for the country’s produce with uniform price levels and 
countrywide competition. It was left to the British to bring about that 
economic cohesion among different parts of the country which is so 
essential for creating national unity and consciousness among the 
people or a vast country. 

In the absence of any well developed market and trade in food- 
grains, it was natural that every region and even every village should 
be sell-sufficient in food supply. That indeed was the case in India. 
But this state of affairs had it* own disadvantages. The peasant 
could not dispose of his surplus in years when the crops were plenti¬ 
ful, He was forced to hoard the surplus or sell it very cheap. On the 
other hand, when the rains were deficient and crop* railed, hr could 
not supplement his stocks by purchases from outside except at 
ruinous prices. The margin of fluctuation* in prices in the same loca¬ 
lity from year to year wai very wide indeed. For instance, in 
Mu rah id&bad wheat was 20 seen a ru pee in 1712 and 3 maimd* 
30seen in 1729; barley was 27 seers in 1712 and 8 maundt in 1729: 
rice sold at 10 seer* in 1712 and 4 maund.s 15 seers (coarse) in 1729. 

The price level is a matter of great cotacqtirmr m tin- wage- 
earners. In i he India of t he seventeenth W»d eighteenth centuries, wage 
labour was exclusively an urban phenomenon. In the villages, the 
»Muakfrji, Emrm k l/ir.v-j c/ fefe, p, (Table) 
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menial* as well an agricultural labourers and .irmatis were remune¬ 
rated for their work by the allotment of a din re in the produce of the 
farm that they «rvrd. Money wages were paid to the ordinary and 
skilled labourer! employed in the town and to the iower ranks of 
government servants. 

In Akbar’s time the rate of daily wage paid to slaves and the 
lowest grades of workers like bamboo-cutters, buck-layers, sawyers, 
vaniishrrs, water-carriers, stable coolie* and all-day unskilled 
labourers, was 3 to 4 pice a day, while skilled artisans, carpenters, 
masons and workers in lime, werr paid 9 to lOj pice. 1 In Jahangir’s 
time the ordinary worker was reported to be paid 5 to 6 pice per 
day, and a stilted artisan double that amount. 

Bv the middle of the eighteenth century the prevailing rate of 
dally wages in Calcutta was 6 pice for ordinary labourers and 10 
pice Tor skilled workers or practically the same as that recorded in 
Jahangir’* lime. It appears that during the Mughal period, the 
highest rate of wages was reached in Jahangir’s time. 

Compared to present standards, money wages or ordinary 
labourers in Jahangir'* time look extremely low. This docs not, 
however, mean that the labouring classes in Mughal times were 
poorer than they were in British times, The provisions anil food¬ 
stuff being *0 cheap in Mughal times, the real wage* of tht 
labourers were not very much lower; in fact, in many cases these 
were far higher than die wages earned by their descendant* 200 
yean later. The agricultural labourer, except in times of scarcity, 
had far more to cat in the days of the Mughal* than under the 
British. 

The ordinary urban labourer, likewise, obtained much target 
quantities of food grain* In exchange for his day’s labour. Thus in 
terms of foodgrains the daily wages of an unskilled worker in 
Jahangir’s time worked out at 12 5 seers of barley or 10 23 seers of 
jowar or 16-7 seers of bajrtj. By the first quarter or the nineteenth 
i rntury, the corresponding quantities of corn obtained by unskilled 
workers had fallen to 2-3 to 2-9 seers of barley, 2*1 to 2-6 seers or 
joffiot and 2 to 25 seers of tajra. In Jahangirs time, an able-bodied 
worker amid thus maintain a family of 1 to 5 persons on his daily 
earnings. One hundred and fifty years later, though money wages 

1 Onn rupe-r w-ii tu BO fir £< *0 pure in The litn^ A khz: Ifi J Ali-in^lr 1 ! time 
nipre fetdjnf 4j uj Ml pic*. 
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had risen by about a pice a day, om! nagrs had fallen r»t> fiutrh that 
excepting tender children mid die very old, all members of the 
worker's family were obliged to work For their living, the earnings of 
the Lead of the family being in adequate to maintain the whole family, 

Cotisumpticr, and th* standard of tht U&xg of mafsts 

There were poor classes then as now and (heir standard of Living 
was low. But the poorer classes (hen had more of the necessaries of 
life and they obtained more nourishing Food in Mughal limes than in 
the period which succeeded. Unfortunately, when the poorer classes 
in Europe were improving their standard of living on account of the 
economic progress in their countries, those in India suffered a fail in 
Lhrir consumption due to the economic decline of the country. 1 

The fall in consumption by the poor affected mostly articles of 
food. T he use of butter (fAer) by the mass of the population seems to 
have been very common in the seventeenth century. According to 
Pdsaerl 1 and dr Lact, the evening meal of the common people 
condsti'd of bkkhri, which they ate with glue or butter. In not them 
India people ate bread made of millets and wheat, but here also, 
the supplies of milk and gfct were more ample except perhaps in 
north Bihar and Bengal, and these entered the general consumption 
in larger quantities than they do now. Moreland, who otherwise is 
opposed to the view dial the poor people in India in the seventeenth 
century enjoyed a higher standard of Living than they did in the 
nineteenth century, admits that "fats, that is to say, butter {glnt\ 
and the seeds furnishing edible oils were, relatively to grain, dis¬ 
tinctly cheaper than now, and in this respect the lower classes were 
better off as consumers, though not as producers”.’ The varieties 
£>r foot!grains consumed by the population differed from place to 
place according to the variations in the local production and: from 
one part of the year to die other according to the crop rcajicd in the 
season. Thus in northern India people ate marie, bajra and gram in 
winter, but they made lhrir cakes of bread, in spring and summer, 
from wheat. 

1 jSlktttSoil lh «pn flint wj®ei rifc, remain >>af imnr> , <*r fall *«(witi*IR « flu? mil (Mm! 
itirrnnc h rating. fnwrflnt or filuK t wp e t Uv ely . Th?dfHiuntf m.t luncteouti tenluw 
v,rrH of India S period of drdifi* and it h n ntuzal, ttimrfmi-. that (he labour™* ciaiwa 
U^Ail;i Lm- * cir^iiftr xu tjisfir uf Jivms durmif ihii petiod, </ 

/fttitmt, Book I, Chapter VIII. MoW Lil* art «lifwn, hi, W-W). 

* All arcnuni of like Ute a t Apia {162$) iftrtird by MtmUnd, Fbm Aim «? Amn£&b, 
n. 19? 

fc MureUlid, /lufta a* iif /irtfft .tibsr* p, 271 
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According to Terry, the Indian wheat was of a far superior quality 
comparer! to its European counterpart, and of it “people make sudi 
pure well-relished bread that I may speak of U, which one said of Lcigc, 
it is Fann, p&w mtlhr’. 1 Tlirec kinds of bread were noticed in the 
bazaars of La I tore—ordinary thapatty, kukhu and rog/imi. As in the 
case of the rice-eating population who ate hunter with khiihn, BO 
also the people in northern India had “greas abundance of other 
good provisions as butter and cheese by reason of their great number 
of cattle, sheep and goats”. 1 Both in quantity and quality of food- 
grains consumed as also in the use of ghee, butter and milk, there is 
no doubt that the maw of the Indian population was better ofT in 
the seventeenth than in the nineteenth century. 

Evidence on the consumption of two other necessaries of life, 
nairirly, sugar and salt, is, however, not so conclusive. According 
to Morel and, refined white sugar was a luxury beyond the reach of 
ordinary people in Mughal times, 1 while in terms of grain, “salt 
was more than double the present price",* It U wrong, however, to 
draw* inferences about the consumption of necessaries from the 
relative prices of those articles. For, against Moreland's view, there 
is the evidence of Terry who makes a prominent mention of the 
“great store of tall and abundance of sugar growing in India’'. 
White sugar might has t been costly so that the poor could ill afford 
it for their daily use, but -trid thakar \ unrefined brown sugar) 
were in wide use even In the poor households anti the commnrt man 
did not probably have less of these in Mughal times than be 
has today- As for salt. Moreland seems to be on firmer ground, 
especially about the Deccan. Dr. Fryer, For instance, states that in 
ihe Deccan salt “is so precious up the country as i» l>c proverbially 
preferred to Bread, they saying, u host salt thry tat , as we, wAost btmd n * 

The picture of poverty of the Indian masses in die seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries painted hy die European travellers and 
other contemporary writers, therefore, i* based more on die scanti¬ 
ness of clothing, miserable dwellings, poor utensil* and lack of 
fundi ore than on the lack of adequate quantities of nourishing 
diet, Fitch says that in northern India, “the people go all naked 

» riTi i r fhitvy if hsdie, fit., p, 5(1 

* Maretnd, India ii xw .US*. p. in 
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!avc j little cloth bound about their middle. In the winter the men 
wear quilled gowns of cotton and quilted caps with a slit to look 
out at and so lied down beneath their ears.” 1 In the fifteenth century 
Nikitin 1 found the Hindus of the Deccan “all naked and barefooted”. 
According to Barbosa* * they went “naked horn die waist up wards'* 
and wore “small turbans on their heads”. About the Hindus of 
Gujarat Varthema* records that “some of them go naked, and 
others cover only their privities”, while itt Vijaynnagur, the 
“common people go quite naked, with the exception of a piece of 
cloth about their middle”. 

A similar picture emerges with regard to dwelling houses and 
furniture. Pelsacrl tells ud: “Their houses are built of mud, with 
rhatch'd rottff., Furniture there b little or none—some earthenware 
pots to hold water and for cooking, and two beds, for here man and 
wife do not sleep together. Their bedclothes arc scanty, merely a 
sheet, or perhaps two, serving both as undcr-and ovmhret”. 
Munrique, writing about Bengal, observes,: “This people usually 
live in huts of mud and day. low and thatched with Straw or olas, 
which is she leaf of a palm. They keep their dwellings very clean, 
usually scouring them over constantly with the excrement of cattle 
dung mixed widi mud, this bring lined not only on dir walls but also 
the doors, white (he place where they take their meals must thus be 
reoured daily, ‘■oiiie sects among them scouring it afresh before 
each meal",* Dr. Fryer speaks of the houses of the poor in karnatak 
and Malabar as “little Hovels or Hogsties, the best of them scarce 
worthy of the Name of a Booth".’ Even in the capital city of Agra, 
Jourdaui found that “most part of the city is straw houses, which 
oner it twice :i vt‘;ir is burnt to the ground" .■ 

Next, with regard to furniture, there is the evidence of dc l*iet. 
who records that “furniture was exceedingly rare, consisting only of 
a foiv car (hen vessels, bedsteads, and thin and scanty beddings".* 
Liuichntcn writing about the west coast similarly observes that 
“the household stuff of the people is mats of straw, both to 3*1 and lie 

* ’itiwi'^rjre, fimiU K tiittm, tip. til., <56 

1 Set- Ml 41 (A# hurt tf .tti.if, p. 274 
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upon and tables, table-clothes and napkins made of plantain* 
leave*’'. 1 

While there can be tittle doubt about the correctness of these 
notices, the inference of genera! misery that is generally sought to 
be drawn from these needs modification in two important respects- 
Firstly, all iliesc observations come from foreign writers in whose 
countries the manner of living and dress of 1 he common people stood in 
direct contrast tr» that Ibund in India, Under the circumstances, it 
was natural for them tu comment adversely on the simplicity of the 
Indian dwellings, and the if an tineas of the Indian dress. Secondly, 
apart from custom and tradition, the manner of dressing and building 
of houses in a country are determined by tin* climatic conditions. 1 
India has a warm dimate as compared with most of the European 
countries and the scantiness of dolhes, tape dally in the summer 
month* in India, h dictated by the climate of the country. A severe 
winter of the type that is experienced in Europe Is unknown in India 
except in the extreme north, For the most part of the year, there¬ 
fore, people do not need do cites except to cover their nakedness, 
and in the villages even today the people have the same manner of 
dress and living all over the country' as they had in the seventeenth 
< rniury. The scantouv; of their dotbex ami their mud houses do not 
so mudj prove the existence of poverty a* ihcy indicate a way 
of life which has persisted in India throughout the centuries of which 
there is recorded history and which is still prevalent. 

The conclusion then is that as far as the poor classes of the 
people were concernrd, they had few wants and these were met 
adequately from what the country produced. There was wo general 
starvation or inadequate nourishment except in periods of famine. 
Tlut they did nut have any surplus even in normal years to accu¬ 
mulate and build up economic reserve* for meeting calamities like 
famines. Their clothing was scanty and ilirir dwellings poor; but in 
respect of these necessaries they probably did not fed the want of 
more tlian they had arid they hardly ever made ait effort to 
improve i licit lot. Life was simple and contented and the simple and 
few wauls were easily met so that the struggle for existence was not 

***** 
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so hard as it lias become today, Thh simplicity and contentment 
had its own advimtag^! bm iL had one great draw bade too. The 
common man in India did not feel the mmc uf^e for improvement 
that his Western counterpart Felt in the sixteenth and the following 
Centimes, and he did nol struggle For economic progress in the 
manner that the European did. 

Factors rtlarding iff*' recnQmti dtmfopmrtii &f India r>j iki itgAfcfltih ctnlmv 

An exaiuination of the paUcm orconsiimption of the upper classes 
brings out another fact which retarded ihr progress of tilts country 
in the r continue fir Id. The priDcea, nobles ami provincial chiefs in 
dir Middle Ages lived in grand style and in great luxury. The tone 
was set by the kings and their manner and way of living were 
imitated by the riobln and the courtiers to the extent that their 
respective resources permitted. Large expenditure was incurred on 
delicacies like cosily imported (hot, on servants and retainers, on 
bouses and elephants, on marriages and dowries, and on building 
fiirt-lihc houses. A large part of the income was spent on jewellery 
and cosily drears. The expenditure on horses and elephants was 
only next to lhat on jewellery* Each noble kept servant- in hundreds 
for his stable: and his household. A large sum of money was spent 
on making presents—the chiefs making presents to the king and 
in return receiving gift 1 from those immediately below them, and so 
on. The luxury of the Mughal court, according to de Laet, was 
simply indescribable, fur “their onr concern in life was to secure a 
surfeit of every kind of pleasure’'. Sir Thomas Roe similarly des¬ 
cribed Mughal nobility as “nothing but vduptnOUniess and wealth 
confusedly intermingled*’. One of the reasons for this lavishness wat 
that all the accumulated wealth or a noble after Ids death reverted 
to the king's treasury so that the noble had a strong incentive lor 
spending all that he earned during his own life time. This, together 
with the irnguiariiy with which the income came, resulted in the habit 
of living beyond one’s means. In this respect the nobles were not very 
differ cut from their counterparts in Europe who, in the medieval 
times, were known lor die large army of retainers that they kept and 
for their extravagant way* of living. In the case of Indian Oinrahs 
diene was the additional obligation on their part of making costly 
presents to the king on various occasions. So great was the expense 
Involved in this custom of making presents that Bernier bclievrs it 
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it* be responsible for the widespread indebtedness among diem. 1 
Accumulation of capital in ihr circumstances was not easy. Nor 
wiis there available much opportunity for thr profitable investment 
ofsaYHigs. Some nobles lived frugally and accumulated forge fortunes, 
hut ultimately they also Ipent them in marriage, dowries and 
buildings nither limn in investment iu business or industry. 

The only class which accumulated capital was the merchants, 
and nn»n S ll.rn.ju..« to* W B bmilic. Thu cT<h» das d.d no. 
possess any large foods for the expansion or trade and mdusiry . I he 
system of'deposit banking had not yet developed. Tims India m 
Jic jcvcntcenth and early hall of the eighteenth century lacked 
two Important dements of economic progress—the urge on die part 
of the masse: to make progre*. anil dm accumulation oi capital by 
die rich and the middle classes for the improvement and expansion 
of industry', commerce and agriculture. 

Tittle could be little doubt about tV ultimate outcome of the 
contact of the progressive West with tl.c static East. The competition 
was uoroual. One was dynamic and progressive, die oner st. 
and conservative, llic medieval society in India could not lmvc 
continued for long in that suite, Ibr already it was showing ag™ <* 
decadence. Tlie esinhlisfamtm of foreign rule accelerated tbc 
process of decay and laid the foundation of a new -octal order. 


1 Brrmcr, F .Twb, <n., W. 53, Vt 
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CULTURAL LIFE—EDUCATION, ARTS AND 
LITERATURE 

No analysis or the conditions winch ohtiiiucd in the eighteenth 
century will be complete without an account of the currents nf 
thought prevailing bt the times. How tar ideas determine poLuad 
changes and how far ideas are themselves the producL of the material 
conditions of life are problems difficult to disentangle. That they 
arc interlinked may be safely assumed; that the understanding of 
history » promoted by the study of both may be taken lor granted. 

Now, the history of every country has followed a different course. 
Some countries have been subject to frequent political vicissitude* oi 
ii i.ir-teaching character more than have others, in whose case life 
has run more evenly. In. Europe Italy is die example of the first 
type ami England that of the second. In ancient times Italy rose to 
greatness which lasted for nearly seven hundred years. Lit i' a swift 
decline followed and Italy was conquered and overrun by the 
barbarians. A civilisation grew up again on its soil which blossomed 
during the period of the Renaissance. But this was in iu turn over¬ 
thrown by the invaders from France. There ensued a period of 
eclipse, from which Italy rose again into prominence a-, a result of 
die endeavours of its prophets, talesmen and soldiers, such as 
Mazrini* C&vour and Garibaldi. 

England offers a sinning example of the continuity of culture. 
Since the Norman conquest, its evolution has been continuous and 
undisturbed by fbrrigu CtfuqurSU 

Indian Ihtmght and mllUH 

India’s history has followed the pattern ofltaly rather than that 
of England, but with a difference. In Italy society, polity and cul¬ 
ture ivrre all involved in the revolutionary changes. In India, on the 
other hand, the changes were not radical and only affected the 
rulers. 

The conquests of India brought about changes in administration 
which were superficial. The composition of society remained largely 
unmodified. 'Flic new religion* and language* were merely additions 
to old religious and indigenous languages. A remarkable continuity 
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was maintained wiLbin dir Hindu and Muslim cultures. The upper 
clashes .ttnoTig them continued to follow the old trad ilium—in faith 
and worship, in pctsoiu] laws, and in the u3£ of the classical 
languages 

These general observations, however, need qualifies* Li on. In the 
fire* place, what are known as the Hindu and Muslim cultures were 
not uniform in their patterns. They were not homogeneous sdf- 
ccmsiitau dmptr identities,, The Hindu sodety was not a unity, it 
was composed of a heterogeneous matt of peoples of differing degrees 
nf culture. In different regions there were different languages In the 
past when education was limited in a small minority of high caste 
Hindus, the cully re of the upper ten was different from that f>t the 
majority among whom a vers- considerable section was steeped in 
ignorance, ^superstition :md poverty. There were again differences 
of cult and of laws, gradation* of siatui, iKaipbimn and wealth 
even among the middle and the inferior castes, Hinduism thus 
presented a panorama of belief* arid practices which extended from 
the profoundcst truths of philosophy to the gnosest forms of 
superstition. 

The divisions among the Muslims were not as iharp and rigid 
a* those among Lite Hindus, but they ina had their higher and lower 
elates—the sharif 9 comprising the ruling group of warriors, scholar? 
and priests, and the sjltif or ilir lowly and die mean, who followed 
oerupaliocts considered unworthy of th^ upper ela^. Each group 
aniong Lhe Muslims contained varying proportions of converts 
vvhme habits mid customs, wa ys of living ami belirls approximated 
to those of the original group from which they catHe* I hr frefih 
arrival From tht Muslim countries and their descendant* of the 
first or second generation were culturally different from the converts 
and the families of long standing* It has to be remembered that tilt 
the death of Aurangrrb a ceaseless stream of emigrattLv— scholars, 
soldiers and traders from Iran, .Afghanistan and Tratis-Oxiaua— 
continued to pour into India, intruded by ihr fame and splendour 
of the Mughal empire and the opportunities of service and wealth 
which it offered. They tended to weaken the Lbrccs of assimilation* 

Nevertheless' the contacts of centuries inevitably produred their 
cffttia. Beginning from the fifteenth century Hindu refo rmer s like 
Kiibir and Nan 4 k nought tn minimise differences between the 
Hindus and Muslims and to bring them together. The Muslim 
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Sufis and saints, especially those who followed the teachings of Ibu 
Arab!, became interested in the principles of Vedanta and the practice* 
of Yoga, ant! were influenced by [hem. Hit Hindu and Mu dim 
writers contributed to the development of the modem Indian 
languages and literatures. The artists evolved it vies in architecture, 
p-.iiuinpr and music, in which the Islamic elements were (used with 
the Indian ingredients. The reformed religions based on devotion 
mainly attracted the middle sections of society although many 
among the higher and lower classes were also drawn towards them. 
The arts and letters wet.- patronised by kings, princes and land¬ 
lords who encouraged scholars to translate books from Indian 
languages into Persian and nit* oma, and induced the artists attached 
to their oiurts to execute works in the mixed style. 

The Hindu bhaktt schools spread all over India and the bhokit 
cult in its impersonal and personal forms captivated the papular 
mind. Although it is impossible to estimate the number of its votaries 
accurately, it will nor be far from the mi til to say that [he cult 
predominated ill the middle layers of society—traders, artisans, 
craftsmen, peasants. 

Similarly tasmusuf (mysticism) was spread widely. Every 
Musidman of thr upper class considered it necessary lo i oin ° nC of 
die Sufi orders, to adopt a Fir who would guide the disciple in Ws 
mystic pilgrimage. OF the many orders, die Chbluin, founded in 
India by Khwaja Muin-ud-Din, wswthcmr.st popular, and in spiritual 
outlook and exercises ■ nearest to die Hindu school of bhakti. Both 
founded their faith upon die principle of pantheistic monism lunatic, 
ivahdat-nl-tivju'l ), and both followed similar methods of self-control 
and purification (yoga and •ihikt ] - fioili regarded song and music -is 
contributory to the inducement of mystic states—contemplation and 
unification. Every Muslim scholar and theologian studied both 
Shariat (law) ;uul Tartqat (mysticism), likewise the Hindu scholars 

studied both Dharno Shustra and Vedanta, 

Among the Hindu and Muslim learned men, there were roughly 
three schools of thought. The first wa> the school of tile iraditfemsls 
or the conservatives who insisted upon strict conformity to the literal 
meaning of the sacred texts and unquestioning obedience to religious 
injunctions based upon revelation. They discounted a rational ap¬ 
proach to dogma and doctrine aud demanded complete surrender 
to authority. Because of their strict adherence to the word of the 
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law and their distrust of reason, they were known as externalists 
ftd&ttg -I- ?nftiri J, Their insist emit upon action in accordance with 
the commands of the sacred canon plates them in thr category 
of believers in the doctrine of justification by works. 

Hie second school consisted of those who felt irked by external 
acts oT worship and unthinking compliance with commands and 
prohibitions, For them tire essence of religion lay in the love of God 
and of man, devotion to the Supreme Reality, search for perfection, 
mastery over self and inner illumination. Justification by faith wa* 
their viewpoint. 

Tin* thin I ehool sought to bridge the gull between die two, to 
reconciler the daims of lav and ol love, to justify religion* injunction 
by reason, to restrain into lerance without abandoning the basic 
priori pies of the creed. 

Of die Mughal emperors, Akbar supported the second school, 
Jahangir and Shalt Julian the third, and Aurangreb the first. 
Among (hr followers of the three schools, Barn Slnikoh, die trans¬ 
lator of die Upanishads, was the most prominent exponent of the 
second school, Shah Walinllah of the third school and Shaikh 
Ahmad Sarlundi of the first school. 

Dara Shukoh was a disciple of Mulla Shah BadakJohani w ho was 
the pupil of the famous Sufi Mian Mir, u Qadiri saint (a.d. 1635), The 
paint of view that they represent is an echo of thr leaching, of Um 
Arab] (1165-1240), the great master, who exercised supreme influence 
on the development of Ufttttic mysticism. In religiom law, Ibn AraLi 
followed dir school of the Zahiritcs w ho disliked the pi-ciantry of die 
legal schools. and preferred the logical method of demonstration. He 
rejected authority (laqtid) in doctrinal matter and expressed faith 
in Lhr inner light to guide man on the right path, lie believed in the 
essential unity of God {waAdat-al-tntjud), devoid of every attribute, 
quality and relation. He held that the universe of space. Lime and 
causation was merely phenomenal, a manifestation of the one reality. 
In man the Real and the Phenomenal meet and the divine in him, 
which is obscured by the transient, strives to attain to the knowledge 
of hit true bring, ibn Arab! was a immut whose opinion, was that ail 
tonus of religious belief were relatively true. He pointed out that 
according to the Quran 41 whensoever ye turn, there is the face, that is, 
the reality ol Allah’. 1 He said, '*my heart is receptive of all forms ; it is 

'Ujaan, 
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.i pasture for gaidJes, i.c. objects oflovc, and a convent for Christian 
monks, and a temple for idols, and the pilgrim's kaabti, the tablet of 
the Jewish Law anil the Quran. I follow I be religion of love; what¬ 
ever way Loves camels take that is my religion and my faith is love”. 1 
For him, the saint (avjhj who had attained tile beatific vision was 
superior to the prophet (aato) anil the messenger of God (mad), 
because ihe saint participated in divine auribuics and sainthood was 
eternal and everlasting. The mystic path leading to this goal trans¬ 
cended law. 

Mulla Shah, tlir teacher of Dam, in distinguishing true faith 
from the observance of outward ritual, is reported to have stated: 
"O, you who have faith in the Real, do not go near ritual prayer 
(wrwi^j in the state of intoxication {info) and bewilderment {math). 
Under limitation, the state of intoxication ia higher than the render* 
ing of prayer*. ,.. For if the bewilderment is for worldly and profane 
then the approach to prayer is forbidden, fco dial prayer may not be 
polluted and this is a condition of honouring prayer. But if the 
intoxication is transcend ant, then again approach to prayer is forbid¬ 
den, For in this earn* it is showing respect to intoxication. When die 
prayed one and the carpet of prayer disappear, who reads the 
prayer ?”* 

Dam Shukoh propagated these principles through his writings, of 
which Majma' at Befinan [the Meeting of two Oceans) and Sirr-i-Mhar 
, the Great Secret, a translation of the Upanidvath), an- the most 
famous* tkuh tbn A mb) and Dam Shukoh v. ere condemned as heretics 
by certain sections of their co-religionists, and Dura had to forfeit 
his life for his convictions. The defeat and execution of D..ra gave 
■i temfir blow to his ■school of thought. The hostility of the reigning 
emperor, Aurangzeb, and the tempestuous times succeeding his 
death, were inauspicious for a creed of such gentle reasonableness 
and broad tolerance, and so the ideas of D.ira survived ouly as an 
inspiration in the life nf stray individuals and in thr outpourings of 
the poet% muse. 

The most tuicompromising opponent of die school of mystic 
liberalism was Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi, whose trarhings may be 
traced back to Ibn-i-Taimiya (1263-1320), j professor of Hamhali 
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law at Damascus. Ibn-i-Taimiya was a litcralisi and imriitionist who 
denounced innovations [bidut , an ambroptiiuorphril w ho inter¬ 
preted the Quran in the overt and manifest 'ensr ol its words, an 
rxegetr who attacked Greek philosophy, became it led to unbelief, 

Shaikh Ahmad Snrhindi (b. I56$*4, <1, lti24-25), upon whom 
descended I he mantle of Ibn-i-Taimiya, laid the greatest nnphaid* 
upon two things : (i) submission to laws, precepts and traditions 
iitl>s-i-sunntit) , anil (it) desist auct from innovations {tafa-i-bidai). 
He reproved the u*cofreason in matters of faith. and held the opinion 
that “if reason were sufficient llie Greek philosophers who had 
adopted reason a* ihcir guide should not have fallen in the melting 
pot of error. They should have recognised Lite glory of God more than 
all othi t . yet they are tbr most ignorant of non in thr matter of 
essence and utiribuies of the Glorious King”. 1 His theory was: “as the 
mode of reason transcends the inode of sense and. therefore, what¬ 
ever is not perceived through the senses is apprehended by reason, 
in die same way the mode or prophecy transcends the mode of reason, 
for whatever cannot be apprehended by reason is known through 
prophecy, and whatever transcending the mode of rational devotion 
docs not demonstrate the divine truth, is a denial of the mode of 
prophecy".* According to him he who wants to be a philosopher 
must belong to the company of Satan and, therefore, he will be a loser 
and will be disappointed. Hr believed, “God sends His message 
through prophets in regard to HP essence and attributes and in 
regard to actions whether they' were in agreement with or against 
His will. He approved of what ChazaAl had stnt*$i In hi- LmcL, .If 
Mnrujidh mn til DfiaJaL that the philo-.nphcrs had plagiarised the 
sciences o| medicine and astronomy from the books of the prophets, 
extracted the knowledge of the properties of medicines from their 
pages, and learnt culture and morals from die Sufis (who were always 
followers of tile prophets). 

As the Prophet is the vehicle of God's commands, obedience to 
him is equivalent to obedience to God, U follows that the true 
belirvers must conform in thought, word and deed to the injunctions 
and practices oi the Prophet. No tiling which deviates from them is per* 
mirdblc to a Muslim, 1 he Shaikh deprecated the distinction which 
tom* theologians made between good and evil innovations 

t Vot. Hi, Iciirr No. 23 
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(bidoi-i-h&sn* and Ai7£iM-jqjpwA) „ He aiked* “if every nuvclty wm 
an innovation and every innovation an error, then how could any 
in novation be regarded as good or proper* for according to the 
traditions {RidHlifOr the nayings of the Prophet), every innovation* 
without exception, supersedes laws and precepts* and lienee every 
innovation h bad"* 1 

Shaikh Ahmad’s condemnation of innovations was all compre¬ 
hensive and brooked no exception* Shiism was an innovation which 
Witt worst- than infidelity. It was, therefore, necessary to refrain from 
associating with the Shias, In a letter lo Shaikh Farid he wrote: st h 

certain that the wickedness of associating with an innovator is 
greater than the wickedness of association with an infidel. The worn 
innovators are the group of persons who entertain hatred towards the 
companions of the Prophet* and the exalted t^iinvn itself calls them 
infidels 1 h= Hr wTotc Raddt Rawafi^ a treatise in condemnation of the 
Shiite doctrine that t he All waisuperiorto all the other comp; minus of 
the PropheL Ur expressed disapproval of singing and da^jdbig »rttma 
wa ra?r), In big matters as m trival ones he insisted upon rigid 
conformity; for instance* he considered that it was improper Id let 
the loose end of the turban fall over the left side, for k was against the 
practice of the PropheL who placed it between the two shoulders. 

Shaikh Ahmad w&ti fiercely hostile towards the Hindus, whom he 
as infidels, and considered no th jp g more pleasing to God 
than their limmlLuon ;±nd disgrace. He looked upon "die realiza¬ 
tion of the poll-tax (J;vtia) as a means of heaping contumely and 
scorn upon the infidel ** 11 

I hr Muslins; had adopted many Hindu manners and customs— 
marriage cm-moates, funeral observances, homage to and inter¬ 
cession of supernatural agencies, caste distinctions* aversion to cow 
killing and widow muahiage. Shaikh Ahmad declared them wholly 
reprehensible and worthy of rejection* He desired that the Muslims 
should live like the Arabs of the time of the Prophet, and dioiild 
refuse to assimilate any of the ways of the vast majority of the non- 
Muslim inhabitants of India. 

So far itt Sufism was concerned, he had been initiated in all its. 
principal orders in India, but he prefbrtcd the Nrii^riih;uulia order 
because it regarded meticulous obedience to religious law (Shariat) 


1 Muhknttiiil Mian, Ulmna-i-timd U Shade* Mm-i, VeL L 174 
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a» superior to mystic discipline und knowledge. He, however, depre¬ 
cated the claim* of the Sufis that the enlightened perfect saint (tea/i) 
occupied a higher status than a prophet iiuibii, Sjmilarlv, hr re* 
pudiiitefl the dint trine of pantheistic monism {wnAdat-^it~tagad) t arid 
in its place popularised the theory of the unity of attributes f wofiJut- 
■li-ihudud). 

In short, according to him, puri heat ton of faith through Quran 
and Hadilh, as interpreted by the just and right-minded Ulama, strict 
adherence to law and abandonment of al) innovations, were the 
main principles of Islam, which it was the bounden duty of all 
Muslims to follow. 

Shaikh Alimatl Sarhindi was very conscious of his high mission. 
Hr corresponded extensively with many prominent men and influen¬ 
tial Mughal nobles belonging to different walks of life, and tu rtle 
every effort to propagate hi - view, among them. His rorrespOndruLs 
includ'd Ivmuj-i-Khanan, Sikandai Khan Lodi, Mahabat Khan. 
Khan-t-Azam, Murtaaza Khan, Shaikh Farid Bukhari, Khan-i-Jahaii, 
Qifich Kfuiii, Sadr Jahan, Lai a Beg, and about five hundred 
eminent men. He sent his missionaries to every city and province 
and saw that they discharged their duties elfidenUy. 

Shaikh Ahmad held the conviction that “he had been created not 
merely to how the right way and to consummate troth, but for same 
other purpose, under 'tome other plan". He spake of having passed 
through die stations of Abu Bnkr and Umar and risen above them. 
He asserted dial "he was die opener of the gates of s aintho od 
(nKifijwf). *“ihc List »r the chiefs of mystic hierarchy", the renovator 
of the religion of Islam in the second millennium, and the promoter of 
Muhammad's station to that of the friend of God ( Khalil). His 
extraordinary claims attracted the notice of Muslim IJiama who 
compbuned to Jahangir, The Emperor held an investigation and trial, 
and condemned him to iniprisornnem in the fort of Gwalior, 
where dangerous political offenders were incarcerated. Later on, 
Jahangir relented and, after keeping him snider watch with his army, 
released him. 

itui despite the action taken against him, .Shaikh Ahmad's mis ion 
spread under the fas rule of Jahangir and Shall Julian. His son 
Muhammad Mnsum undertook vigorous propaganda, and it is said 
that Aurangzeb, who was then the governor of Multan, attended his 
lectures, Masum, on the eve of hi. pilgrimage to Mecca, predicted 
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that in the struggle for the throne Aurangxcb would bc victorious. 
He addressed a teller to Auraugub when he was appointed to lead 
tlsr imperial force* agaiml Ifolth, in which he expatiated upon the 
virtues oi holy war (Jihad)* Said he, -t if we Btmishej whohaveretired 
from the world, practise austerities and keep long fa sts even then we 
will not reach die hindmost limits of the rewards of Jihad** J For Ji a 
prayer repeated in the mosque *.jf the Prophet bring: a ten thousand¬ 
fold reward, that in the mosque at Mecca .1 hundred thousandfold, and 
the prayer pronounced on the baideiickj of Jihad two miffioofold**. 1 

Muhammad Matum 1 ! son, Shaikh Sailed-Din (bom 1049 A.H., 
aj>* 1639*41)) t was adopted by Aurangaeb as his preceptor and 
guide* Under his influence, Shaikh Ahmad Saihiiiili^ ideas were 
translated into action. They had no little share in the downfall of the 
Mughal empire. But according to the apologists^ Ahmad Siirhindi* 
although tiic empire was lost, religion was saved—a proposition 
difficult to prove or refute- I11 any case, the immediate effect was that 
India was given over to internal strife, exposed to external invasion* 
and plunged in anarchy. Within a century of Aurangxcb^ death, 
India had passed under foreign rule which lasted for nearly two 
hundred years, and when independence was at last restored, the 
country was partitioned into two states. 

The movement initiated by Akbar reached its culmination irt 
Darn Shukoh. But it failed to capture the Muslim mind. The ideas of 
Akbar were far too much in advance; of the opinion uf die times. 
They produced a reaction of which Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi w*ts the 
strangest exponent. Aurangzcb followed him. But his measures failed 
to produce any reform in the lives of the Muslims* The aristocracy 
sank iri even greater luxury and inertia, and the common people 
including peasants, artisans and traders were ground down by 
excessive state demands. The army was demoralised, m commander 
became venal and comipL A crowd or hypocritical theologians 
multiplied and among them the mast eminent was Shaikh Saif-ud* 
Din, grandson of Shaikh Ahmad, who-c pomp and show rivalled 
tbiti of the kings. The bonds of society were relaxed, tribalism and 
setifcarianijm were accentuated, and loyalty inward 1 - 1 lie State weaken- 
cd. Dcu ti sing the reason* Ihf thit -JicI Hate of affair. . a XI tidim writer 
says * “EmliuHasm for law (Mum) and juris prudence Ijiqft) cannot 

* MuhiMiMd Minn, te Ml^VriL t. p. 31Q 
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provide a remedy for inner ills, for they are concernrd with the 
extrrnalia of conduct (what business has the censor inside ih chouse ?), 
They aim at the preservation of the customs and practices of Islam— 
prevention of gambling, termination of drinking, imposition of Jazia, 
prohibition ol building new temple#* punishment of major and minor 
sins. Jurist# attach importance to these matter#, but they cannot 
pnn jrfr * t ore tor spiritual and moral shortcomings, as these are 
beyond the orbit of their Authority'’.' 

Between the death of Shaikh Ahmad in lf>25 and that of 
Auntngzeb in 1707, the complete failure of I hr two schools was amply 
demonstrated. After Aurongzcb condition# in India moved rapidly 
towards chaos. It wai in the atmosphere of thickening gloom and 
growing desolation that tin- founder of the third school of Islamic 
thought flourished. His name was Shah WaliulUh. He was bom in 
Dch.i in 1708 (1114 AJE) and died in 1763 (l 17b *.».). He was 
confronted with some of the knottiest problems of society and State, 
of religion, ethic* and politics. Division and dissension were the order 
Ml the day. There was conflict between the scholastic# who took their 
stand on doctrine and ritual, and the csoierir thinkers who looked 
upon inner discipline as the essence ol religion: between the legist* 
and the traditiontsts; between the jurists of the four schools; between 
Shiites and Sunnites. There were differences of approach too. Some 
believed in blindly following authority ttiqfid). Other# found a wide 
held lor interpretation (ijtihad). Some condemned the use of Greek 
philosophy in explaining dogmas of faith, others approved dir 
application of rearming anti logic to understand them. Brides, there 
were differences regarding questions of ethics and politics, questions 
about the causes of the decline of the empire and the decay of morals. 

Walmltah approached all these problems from a point of view 
which was original. Hr desired to strike at the root of differences, to 
transcend antipathies and to harmonise! the antagonistic points of 
view. In theological question,\ he maintained that argument and 
proof should not be ruled out, because God is the AlhKnowrr Mins) 
■iik! All-W ise .//cjt/jtn). A1J of Jib actions .ire necessarily rational and 
it ii man's duty to discover them bv reason. God'srevciatkms through 
His ^^ph«!« are an aid in undemanding His will. “The Quran h-ti 
no desire uj convince anyone except through dear reason." He held 
th,it die way of law (Shariat) and the mystic way (Tariqat) were not 
* S1 “ ik±i **"«* *** Kart** (Until}. Menu tile J'rc*. Lfaim. p. 300 
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two opposite creeds but two fruits uf ihc same tree, and he endea¬ 
voured to end the controversy between the [bibwen of philosophies of 
the substantia] and the attributive unity of Cod by laying emphasis 
upon their common features. Similarly, lie attempted to find .in 
underlying unity among the tour sc hook of jurisprudence bv tracing 
ihrir root', in (hr Maanlto of Malik. 

One of the main factors in the intern reme wars of the eighteenth 
century was the quarrel between Sunni nobles ofTuranidescent and 
Shins of Irani extraction. Shah Waliullah wrote a treatise, / ~Ql,ituf 
hhifa, in which he described ihn live*, achievements and virtues of 
the four Khalifas in such a way as to reconcile both sides. 

hut nothing shown more convincingly Ills desire to appeal to the 
reason of the individual and to free him from the leading string of 
the Ulama than his translation of the Quran into Persian—an act of 
Lutheran audacity which recognised the individual's right to apply 
Eds own mind to the understanding of the sacred texts. 

In the sphere of jjoltticj, he was probably the only Muslim thinker 
who had a clear insight into the intimate relation* between ethics, 
politics ami economy . According to him, ethic* has two aspects— 
private or individual, and public or social; but the latter has much 
greater value than the former. In sodal morality, he assigns the 
highest place to justice, which manifests itself in our personal beha¬ 
viour as politeness, courtesy, civility; in our financial transactions as 
economy; in collective life as civil liberty; in politics as order; and 
when this virtue is made the bask or brotherhood, mutual affection 
and fellowship, then it is called social good. When men behave justly 
they create a righteous society, which h in accord with the divine 
wishes. 

WaUullah’s conception of justice invites comparison with that of 
Plato in its comprehensiveness and depth. The processes of thought 
by which they arrived: at the idea were, however, different. 

I lik righteous society k corrupted when wealth increases arid the 
satisfaction of appetites becomes the end of life, when vanity and 
pride posses; the rich, and the satisfaction of the craving for luxury 
and dissipation become the main object of life. This inevitably leads 
to the adoption of measures to increase inc ome by opprr-iirtg the 
wc-dk and sucking the blood of the peasants, traders and artisans. 
The economy of the land is thus turned into wrong channels, emphat- 
k » placed upon die production of luxury good*, and the labouring 
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d^srs axe impoverished. The treasury of the State is eventually 
Rifled by the metric of demands or the idle dependants w ho grow 
m numbers but perform no useFtil function. 

Hu remedy Tor this stale of A&irs wan “the abolition of the entire 
system ( fakki MU *'«■«>", the rc-tmutio.i of justice b human affair* 
and itir re-establishment of harmony. 

\VaUuilahV philosophy contained valuable dements nf thought 
" Jlllh ' ^Properly developed, could have helped in the solution of the 
t.rnglcd problems of Indian life, but unfortunately the times were 
adverse and lltc philosopher's resources inadequate, The instruments 
nri which he wanted to rdy for bringing about reform were either 
incapable or unworthy. He appealed to N»jib-ud-DauJah f Nizum-ut- 
Mulk and Ahmad Shah AbcUli-all three upholds of the condemn¬ 
ed system—to intervene and restore die pristine gfary of Warn, He 
billed to realise the hopeless inadequacy of Ida chosen champions. It 
is amnxinff that he should have placed his trust m Ahmad Shah 
A bdali, who had ravaged the fairest provinces of the Mughal empire 
had plundered the Hindu and the Muslim without the slightest 
compunction and, above all, who was an upstart without any roots 
among his own people. It was strange that he should imagine that* 
only that justice which transcended the boundaries of creeds and com¬ 
munities. gathered all dements of Indian society into a harmonious 
wliole and treated all Indians as equals, could genera le the force 
which would create and sustain a society such as he dreamed «F. 
Xor did he uudcmarid the significance of the happenings in Bengal 
which were completely changing the basis of politic, in India 

His son, Shah Abdul Aaiz (1746-1823), who was 3 witness to the 
Brmsh occupation of Ddhi in 1803, did discover that the foundation, 
of Islam had indeed been datroved because liberty of conscience 
and opinion and civil liberty had been denied, and India had, there¬ 
fore, been converted into Dar-a 1-Harb {land of war). Yet neither the 
father nor the son understood the real significance of the change- 
neither realised dm the new danger could not be met with old 
weapons, anti that no our community could uplift itself m isolation 
and leave the others enslaved, sore and discontented. 


fhfith thought 

amonc' r Hi, »"<l intellectual reconstruction 

untonj, the Hiatltn teems to Itnvr dosed with ,J,c fitll of the 
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^ ij A>‘an agar empire in the Deccan. 'Hie movement of thought 
which had started with the IJpan id tad* in die ancient times 
and which had hern reinforced hy the speculations of SlLinkara, 
Ramanuja. Matlhwa, and Nimbarka In Ole Middle Ages, ended with 
\ .IILd j ha, the last of die great Achajyiv. teachers). In the words of 
Kadhakrishnan, “the philosophers, or rather writers on piiilosopijy 
,J f diis period of decadence, prof™ to be votaries of truth, though 
■hey understand by it merely the pious sophistries or the sacrosanct 
hair-splittings of this or that school of dogmatics. These professional 
dialectician* imagine that the small brook by their side, trickling 
away hi the sand or evaporating in the Jog, is the broad river of 
Indian philosophy ' 1 . 1 

Ramanuja, Rarnananda and Vallabha supplied die philosophical 
foundations for the cult of bhakti which was becoming popular all 
over India. The doctrine which Vallabha enunciated is known ;ts the 
pushtimttTga, It lays emphasis upon love and attachment to God 
whose grace alone can lead to the experience of the divine. Vallabha 
had uo successor: who attained eminence in philosophic learning. 
Rut his ideas inspired a whole school of devoices who used die popular 
dialects to ling songs of divine love and grat e. 

Another formative influence in the creation and development oi 
Mutii was the revival or the popularity or the Bbagavsta Parana. The 
older Acharyas had confined tlieir attention to the three ancient texts 
(pTaithann trqyn, the Upaidshnds, the Brahma Sutras, and the 
Bhagavndgii.t, But V iillablii and otlicr; added the Bhagiivata to 
these three Texts on which coimucntariei begun to be composed. 

1 liRe currents of thought and sentiment found expression in the 
immortal verses of Surdas and Tulasidas. They were in flat-need by 
tbe philosophies of the various seels but they rose above sectarian 
dimensions, narrownesses and limitations, fn die sixteenth century 
the modem Indian languages or the north became the vehicle of 
creative expression replacing Sanskrit. 

Tlic Dharm.i Shar-tra was studied extensively. But after die days of 
Vachaspiiti Miiru (sixteenth century), jimutxvahuna (the author of 
Dhananratm containing the famous Dayabbaga), Raghunandan, 
Kamalakaia and Mitra Misra, no commentary of importance tvas 
produced. BaJakrishna Panjaguuda’s Balam Bhatti was written in the 
ei ghteent h century and achieved recognition .cs a commentary on 

ftrtdhakrnhtittn, S, t/dia VoL IJ (London, ]9$h. pp. 77|.J2 
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Mitukshara. Jagan K«tha Tarfc* IWhaiwnn helped Warren Hast- 
>ngs in «fic preparation of the treatise on Hindu law. 

Nja>:i and other systems of philosophy were also taught, but no 
significant development toot place in them. Astronomy and maihe- 
nvitict received some attention, especially tor framing horoscopes, 
determining ninpiricuis days and fixing festival*. The ancient system 
nf medicine continued to l* studied, without advance in anatomy or 
physiology. 

On the whole, the judgement or Keith regarding later Sanskrit 
literature is apposite. He points out that the writers '‘were bound to 
hiHmv authority, and they fail to evolve any independence of attitude 
to that authority, or to do more than exhibit very considerable 
Ability in reconciling the irreconcilable, and establishing the legiti¬ 
macy of a custom of their district by torturing ancient texts which 
obviously meant something tkc M J 


Education 

I lie vita) dHrciof both Hindu and Muslim cultures was then old 
and u tip regressive educational system. Tin- Hindus and the Muslims 
were equally backward educationally. NHthcr of them had the faint¬ 
est glimmering of the progress the adencre had made in the West; nor 
did they know anything of the nr* methods of observation, experi¬ 
ment and criticism. It is amazing that although Aibar received at his 
court many European missionaries and for years discussed with them 
thnr religion and theology , hr showed no interest m European philo¬ 
sophy, science or technology. Shivaji had a two hours’ interview with 
Manurci in the camp of Jai Singh, but it seemed to have amused no 
curiosity m hm, regarding the culture which the Italian represented. 
The Europeans dominated the was round India and made lauding 
Hattons and factories both on the western and extern coasts, but the 
Indians ol Gujarat, Kook an, Kerala, Cholamandat, Orissa and 
Bengal remained intellectually wholly unaffected by thrir presence. 
The princes and noblemen of the various roura showed some interest 
m European animals and birds, mirror*, toy*, wm« and spirits, but 
mute whatever in their sock], economic or cultural affairs. 

This » surprising, more 50 when one recalls that long before 
r,ncr K fld from th <- darkness of the Middle Ago, Hindu 
_ .. n,adc c *>nsiderable advances in the science*. They had 
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developed in die mathematical field—arithmetic algebra, 
geometry, rrigoiiomciry and even the infinitesimal calculus. They 
had evolved tLc highly abstract concepts or zero and infinity and 
reached scientific notions approximating modem standards. Among 
other science, they had cultivated astronomy, medicine and 
surgery', rudiments of natural philosophy, botany and zoology, 
1 heir conclusions had been reached by die processes of enquiry, 
observation, experiment, dissection and generally the correlation of 
cause and effect. 

The Muslims too had made large strides in the development of 
scientific knowledge. They hud studied Indian and Greek works in 
Arabic transLiUops, -md had made creditable contribution:! to the 
advancement of knowledge. In fact, in many sciences they had 
advanced considerably beyond the Hindus, for example, in mathe¬ 
matic 1 —algebra, geometry, spherical trigonometry and loga¬ 
rithms: in astronomy in the formation of tables, making of instruments 
like dir. astrolabe and the arm diary sphere and building observa¬ 
tories; in chemistry in the knowledge of die composition of adds 
(sulphuric, nitric and aqua-rrgia), preparation of salts and vepara- 
tinn df arsenic and antimony from their sulphides; and in some 
branches of medicine. They had accumulated considerable informa¬ 
tion concerning lhc geography of the world. History was specially 
cultivated by them. In fact, they were dm first teachers of Europe in 
thr sciences. Their schools trained Christian students from the 
different countries of Europe, and translations of their Arabic treatises 
into Latin formed the basts of European studies. 

Yet, although almost every branch of knowledge of the Muslims 
was studied in the Christian iinivmittes of Spain, Italy and France 
and assimilated into the cultural heritage of Europe, the new dis¬ 
coveries of Europe from ihr fifteenth century onwards remained 
almost entirely unknown in India till the end of the eighteenth 
century'. 

1 his neglect was not because ol lack of schools. Tn fact, there'wax 
an abundance of them. Adam, in his reports on the state of education 
in Bengal and Bihar (IB3S and 1838), estimated that for nearly une 
hundred and fifty thousand villages there were about otic hundred 
thousand elementary schools. 1 On the basis of population, he calculat¬ 
ed that there was a school for every four hundred persons. So far ax 
* Adam. W., Return tb fedrfcfarjste* n fiwy-af (edited by A. Rum, pp, 6.7 
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education of tJir higher grade was concerned there were on the 
avrrape about a hundred schools in each district of Bengal. 
Altogether there were eighteen hundred such schools in the province. 
!n the Madras territories there were 12,500 educational institutions 
maintained by the princes or by the people. 4 

'ITic real trouble toy in die quality of education. In the first 
place, education war organised >>n a communal basis. There were 
in (act two altogether dificrcnt systems—one i scludvdy fur die 
Hindus with the regional language as the medium of instruction at 
dit- rlemcnlary stage, and Sanskrit for higher learning; the either for 
the Muslims and those Hindu? who desired government employment. 
I in* medium of instruct inn in these schools was Persian. 

The Hindu schools were divided into two water-tight com part- 
in™**- Our section consisted of institutions imparting cleaftncary 
knowledge. These schools catered for the need? of those pupils who 
would lollrm agricultural and commercial pursuits, X.iiurailv the 
pupils belonged to almost every caste in the district. Fur example, 
iifly castes and sub-castes were represented in the elementary schools 
of Mur>hid;<h:td dty and district ,. Of the 996 scholars, JO) were 
Brahmagins, 129 Kayastlia? and the rest distributed over the other 
caste*. Tlierc were eighty-two Mmtdmai) scholars also. 

In south Bihar, the 2,91ft Hindu pupils belonged to forty-eight 
different castes. I he largest number hailed from the Cindltbinik, 
Magadh and leli castes, tin- Krnhmanat and Kayastho* came next, 
and Uteri Rajputs, Kalians and others. The number of Musal- 
man students was 172, 

But the tiarhrn in there schools largely belonged to the writer 
castes. In Muoihidabad, of sixty-seven teacher! in the same number 
of schools, thirty-nine were Kayasthas, fourteen Brahman as. and 
fourteen members of other castes. In south Bihar there w ere 285 
schools and the same number of Vadim; of there 278 were Kayasthas 
and seven came from oilier castes; none belonged to the Brahmana 
easier 

The pupils of ihr elementary schools spent from five fo ten yean 
ill completing their course, which included elements of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Writing occupied a great deal of time, &tan- 
ti’g with tracing letters with fingers on sand spread on the floor, then 
using p alm leaf, tn d pen and charcoal ink, and going on to plantain 
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leaf and ultimately to paper. The aim was in learn letter-writing and 
composing businfs! correspondence—petit !oils grants, leases, etc. 
In arithmetic the main object was to acquire proficiency in account¬ 
ing, either agricultural or commercial- The emphasis was on tables— 
numerical, multiplication, weights, measures and (Vacdonah Reading 
was confined to Lite perusal of books like the Samsym in the 
regional language. 

Education was purely utilitarian and extremely narrow. It 
did not awakrn die mind, and did not Ire** it from the trammels ot 
tradition, Adam’s criticism is that “the Hand, the eye, and the car art* 
employed; the memory Is a good deal exercised; the judgement is not 
wholly ncglecoxl, and the religious sentiment is early and penever- 
ingly cherished, however misdirected- But the passions and affections 
are allowed to grow ujv wild without any thought of pruning their 
luxuriances or directing their exercise to good purposes". 1 

'Dir condition ot' the higher schools of k;irning was even worse. 
The students and teachers of these schools were almost wholly drawn 
from the Brahman a caste, because their courses were predominantly 
theological with some ancillary subjects added to them. For instance, 
in Murshitlubad there were twenty-foui mch schools with twenty- 
four masters and one hundred and fifty-three scholars. All the masters 
were Brahman.is, and excepting one Kay;uihaModem all others were 
fir at i man a. In south Bihar the twenty-seven schools had twenty-seven 
masters—all Brahman a. None among the four hundred and tliirty- 
si ven students belonged to any non-Brahman a caste. 

In Bengal and Bihar three main types of courses were taught— 
'/O grammat and general literature, fii) law, and iii) logic, There 
were besides a few scituols for philosophy (Darsh.ui.i and Vrdanta), 
the Puranas, the Tantrai, astronomy am! medicine. It was estimated 
that “amongst one hundred thousand Brahmans, there may be one 
thousand who learn the grammar of the Sunskritu, of whom four or 
five hundred may read some parts of the Aumi (or poetical literature) , 
and fifty -tome parts or ultinhaiu for rhetorical) shastrar. Four 
hundred of this thousand may read some of the tmriti (or law works); 
but not mote than ten any part of the tunfntt "t the mystical and 
magical treatises of modern Hinduism). Three hundred may study 
njtayu (or logic), but only live or six the m/fmttngju (explanatory of 
the ritual of the veds), the sunkhyu (a system of philosophical 

1 Adam. W, fit/irrim EtJbrMtim, op, rtf., p, Jf7 
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materialism), the arinfii [illustrative of dir spiritual portions of the 
v «laJ p pahtnjulu [a system n|’ philosophicaJ asceticism), tlic vuskt- 
ihika fa system of philosophical anti-materialism), or the red* (the 
most ancient and aacittj writing of Hindoos). $<* person* | a this 
miniber of Brahmans may berime learned in the astronomical 
3 last raj? p wliilt ten more understand these very imperfectly, 

fiftyol this thousand may read dm ihttt hhn&mto and some of 
the po&mnm . 7 ’' 1 

The studies extended from two to twelve and even twenty-two 
>cars. TIil sdioul* consisted of a teacher and & number of pupils 
attached in him. The numbers on the average were six pupils to one 
teacher. The classes were taken b the house of the teacher ami the 
routine commenced in the early morning and continued, with a slmn 
interval at midday, till late in liie evening. 

1 he preliminary coum in all subjects consisted b the learning of 
Sanskrit. In the course on general literature the greatest stress was laid & 
upon grammar, rhetoric and lexicology—Panitu’s fCau m u di and 
Amtrohtka. In literature a beginning was made^aTh BhstH 
K&ojr& and then Raghupumsha and other Kavyas were taken up. 

The students of law devoted eight to twenty-three years in 
mastering the various branches or Hbdu law and rites. In Bengal, 

(hr tree tins Rag/tumindm and Jbwttmtkma were studied, while 
Maim and Mitekshnw wire taught in other schools. 

The study of logic required twelve to twenty- two years. Starting 
Imm definitions fJ r terms, qualities and objects, it included proposi- 

tmns, syllogism, inference and deduction, fallacies and proofs of 
divine exhtrnce. 


In medicine and astronomy—the only two science* taught—the 
studies were based on the undent text* and Their commenlaiio. 
Obviously juch prolonged preoccupation with and detailed 
specialisation in one branch of knowledge while rendering the 
intellect keen and subtle tender! to extreme narrowness. Again the 
disciplines of grammar, law and logic were largely format and verbal, 
rheir effect was to turn attention away from objective reality. f» the 
*ords of Adam, these studies made the scholars “adepts in the 
m ■■ ebe* of the profounds t grammar, Familiar with all the varieties 
b fi, PP l? tlI,IU of their national law* and Literature; and bdulging 
■ at»irus«t Lind trot interesting disquisitions in logical and 
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ethical philosophy”.' But they kept the mind asleep, leading "a 
dreamy sort oi' nottcniic in separating, combining, and recasting in 
various forms, the fables and speculations of past igcs”-* 

The Islamic education system was not very much better . It was 
intended only for the upper classes. It did not offer any instruction to 
the Muslim masses. In tliis system there were no schools comparable 
with the Hindu elementary tchools using die mother-tongue for 
teaching. In all Muslim schools Persian was the medium of instruc¬ 
tion; neither Urdu nor any other Indian spoken language was used. 
The Muslim masses were, therefore, steeped in greater ignorance 
than the Hindu. 

Tlierc were three types of instruction for the .Muslims, The first 
type, namely, the memorising of the verses of the Quran without 
understanding the meaning was in die hands oi Mulhis wlio had the 
lowest degree orattainment in knowledge. Adam characterises their 
leaching jejs a '‘consummate burlesque”. 1 It was insignificant and 
useless. 

The second type was given in Persian schools. It concerned itself 
mainly with literature, with grammar, computation and arithmetic 
thrown in. Tn poetry Firdausi, Sadi, Hafiz, Urfi, Jami, Rhaqani, etc. 1 
in prose. Go,liitan t Waqai \‘imat Khnn Alt, Hahm-i-Datiish t lc. : in 
epistolary an Abul Fazl, ALamgir, Madlic. Rum Brahman, etc.; in 
grammar and rhetoric, Hadiqnt-ut-Baln^/itst, l}/vtiir-ul-Xfubiatii , etc,, 
were taught. Rules of arithmetic and geometry were included in the 
course. 

Persian study led on to Arabic which gave finisliing louche? to 
scholarship. The courses in Arabic started with a thorough ground¬ 
ing in grammar including etymology, inllection, syntax and prosody. 
The mastery of language led to higher studies. The advanced courses 
were divided into two groups—Manqu I itt (traditional) and Maqulat 
(rational). The first group consisted of Aklibar and Hailith (history 
and tradition), Tafsii (exegesis). Adab (literatvirc) and Fiqh (law). 
The second group included logic (Mantiq), philosophy (Hikmat), 
medicine (Tib), mathematics and astronomy (Riyazi. and Hdtt}. 

Language .md literature provided die foiLmditlioii for the science? 
and, therefore, a great deal of stress was laid upon grammar (SaiT-ct- 
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nahv) and on prescribed texts in prose and poetry, Selections front the 
six collections of Hadith for die Sayings), Fiqh (Moil lm law) and 
Lsu l-i-l- iqh (priiuaples of Muslim jurisprudence} were widely studied. 
For exegesis portions of (he commentaries, Jalalain and Baidawi, 
sufficed. Logic was based on the treatises of Aristotle, and philosophy 
w*w ii combination of Greek and Muslim ideas. Medicine! mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy were bitted or Hindu and Greek sciences. 
Ihit the leaching of the rational sciences, in rinding medicine and 
astronomy, was wholly bookish; laboratories and observatories were 
not available and the experimental method w‘;»s not employed in 
^tudy. The main emphasis was upon i Urology and law and the autho¬ 
rity of the great teachers of (he past was held in unquestioned esteem. 

1 he Muslim mind was soaked in medievalism and it was Intel- 
1 eel ii ally quite unprepared to withstand the attack from the West. 
Strangely enough, die most devastating commentary' on this system 
of education conies from Aurangxrb, who, pestered by his tutor 
Mulla Saleh for preferment, gave him a bit of his mind m regard to 
his services as a teacher. Bernier has given a complete report of the 
speech, 

Aurongzcb asked Mulla Saleh "but whin was the knowledge I 
derived under your tuition ?" and complained, "ivav it not incum¬ 
bent upon my preceptor to make ntr acquainted with the distinguish¬ 
ing features nl every nation of the earth: its resources and strength; 
its mode oT warfare; its manners, religion, form of government, and 
wherein ■ ********* principally consist; and by a regular course of 

historical reading, to render familiar with the origin of States, (heir 
progress and decline; the events, accidents, or errore, owing to which 
stieh great changes and mighty revolution*, have been effected ?" 
He adds. * a bmiliariiy with the language* of Surrounding nations 
may be indispensable in a King, but vo u would teach me to read and 
wrin- only 1 A tabic ..- -Forgetting how many important subjects ought 
io be embraced in the education of a Prince, you acted as if it wire 
ilurily necessary' Uiat he should poses great skill in grammar, and 
such know ledge as belongs to a Doctor of Law*', He proceeds, “can 
we repeat our prayers, or acquire a knowledge of' taw and of the 
science!, only through the medium of Arabic ?.... J have a perfect 
remembrance of your having, during several year*,, harassed my 
ram with Idle and fimtuii propositions the solution oi which yield 
no sa jiuio rt to the mind—proposition> that seldom truln into the 
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business of Life. -. . When I left you* I could botifft of no greater ai tain- 
mcnl m the science than the me of many obscure and uncouth tenn^ 
calculated to discourage* con round, and appal a youth of Lite most 
masculine understanding. t + *lt you had taught me tbaS philosophy 
which adapts the mind to reason, and will not suffer it to rest satisfied 
with anything short of the most solid arguments, if you had made me 
acquainted with the nature of man, accustomed me always to rider 
to first principles* and given me a sublime and adequate conception 
of the universe, and of the order anti regular motion of its parts . - * * 

1 should be more indebted to you than Alexander was to Aristotle. 

Brrnier 1 * account of die education imparted by the Pandits at 
Banaras is equally re settling. He found in this Alliens ot India, ihc 
same system ofinstruction a$ obtained in ancient Greece. I he mpitcrs 
took classes in their own houses and in the gardens of the suburbs. 
Each matter hud Four to fifteen pupils who remained with him irotn 
ten 10 twelve years. The atmospherr was one of pure study and the 
students Lived an abstemious lifr + 

The course* taught were Sanskrit, the Purancti* Daishanas fsix 
systems of philosophy)* medicine* astronomy* and geography. 
Regarding medicine Bernier 1 * erittcUm tvaa that although the 
methods of treatment of disease worked, thr doctors understood 
nothing of anatomy, for “ihcy never open the body cither of men or 
beast* 11 . Regarding astronomy* they had tilt Lillies according to 
which eclipses could be forecast with great accuracy* but their 
theories of the eclipses were ridiculous, and their notions about Ihe 
mounts distance from the earth and its luminosity absurd. Again in 
geography their belief was ihal the world was dal and triangular* 
and was divided into seven regions each surrounded by its own 
peculiar sea—of milk* sugar * butter* wine, etc . 1 " 1 

These wholly fantastic notions had little relation with reality. 
Those who entertained them had no chance in competing against 
those who were making themselves conversant with nature and 
obtaining mastery over its force*. 

Arif architulwt and tiUmiutt 

The eighteenth century Indian mind u best studied in its expres¬ 
sion in an and literature. They testify that an indescribable mabiisc 
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had settled upon the spirit «i India, that a moral and intellectual 
canler was sapping its vitality. What appears like a Hidden Fall in the 
potentfaJ of moral and mental energy madi itself manifest to the 
realm <d practical politics, and in the conduct of the leading figures 
of the century, Aiirangzch had recognised the malady and had 
4sttfirspiccl to lind a cure* but the remedy proved worse than the 
disease- 

1 hr 4rt% especially architecture,, provide eloquent example* of 
the deterin ration of roridittoru. Vincent Smith points out that ‘‘the 
long and mdiappy rdgn or Aumng^b AJamgir [IG59-1707) was 
marked by a rapid decline in art, including architecture 0 . 1 One of 
the reasons why decline set in was the close relation which existed 
between the Stair and the am. The chief patron of the arts was the 
monarch and his taster inclinations, and ideals were a powerful 
factor in the determination of the styles of art. 

Akbar ww a visionary who dreamed of universal peace and 
harmony, The dream incarnated itself in the ’"wondrous city 1 ’ of 
Fatehpur SikrL In the words of Abu I FaseI p "Hh Majesty phim 
splendid edifices, anil dresses the work of his mind and heart In the 
garments of stone and cUv T \- The abandonment af Fateh pur Sikri 
was symbolic of thr evanescence of the dream, 

Jahangir wai a refined .sybarite and a wnsuou* voluptuary, fils 
ucHhrtichin inspired the painters of his court who rivalled the greatest 
artists of the age. The mausoleum of Ilimadkud-Daulilt built by his 
queen NurJahaUj in the richness of its ornamentation and the softness 
of its fines, b an exquisite specimen of the tastes of iris court, 

Shah J ah in t loved grandeur* His romantic lyricism found the most 
adequate explosion in the Taj Mahal—a monument to love that is 
ever-abiding. 

Flic dethronement of Shall Jahan marked the cud of an epoch. 
Aunmgzcb wai a cold t calculating fanatic- Under the wearing frost of 
lik religious zcal T the fountains of art dried up + About the tomb of 
Rabla Daurani built in Aurangabad In 1678, Percy Brown notice* 
the- absence of t ha t com binaiipii of spiritual and human incentive..** 
which h:*d srimubtril the Mughal workmen 0 / 1 p Hk Badshahi mosque 
al Lah0rE a *ww "that which is essential to its farckitccltireV) nature 
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has gone out of it, the sap is drying up and it is becoming stiff and 
soulless”. 1 

After Anrangzeb the Mu glial emperors erased to build great 
monuments. Their mantle fell upon provincial nilcrs. Among them 
the Nawabs of Qudh were prominent. But the edifices which Lhey 
erected evoked from Vincent Smith the judgement, that “the build¬ 
ings in Persian style of Aurangreb's age, being merely examples of 
growing deterioration, are not worth detailed study or illustration. 
The tomb of NftWnb Safdarjang o! Oudh near Delhi (1756), a 
passable copy of the mausoleum of Htmtayun, is marred by 
wretched plaster decoration in the interior. The shoddy buildings 
of the Nawab Vadre at Lucknow are pretention- abomination^ 
Percy Brown eh :ir act crises the great Imambani at a work ol 
“outward show and tawdry prdeuce' , whose “style has no upiniuai 
values".* 

The other art.' corroborate the testimony of architecture- Babur 
.md Humayun under whom painting was Introduced and developed 
at the court of Delhi were men who had suffered the butYetiinp of 
fortune and after years of adversity, disaster and adventure* achieved 
victory and empire. The art which thev fostered reflected their spirit. 
Sieges, battles, hunts, erecting of edifices and laying of gardens— 
scenes of Ixjld adventure and creative activity adorned the canvasses 
prepared under their patronage. Akbar who regarded painting as a 
means of realising God’s providence, gave a great impetus to this 
high spirited style, and encouraged the Indianising of the methods, 
theme* and treatment of painting. Under Jahangir, who was a con¬ 
noisseur of rare insight, the art reached perfection, Although Shah 
Jahan's affections were centred upon architecture, painting conti¬ 
nued to flourish at lib court. After him the zealotry of Aurangzcb 
at^H the misfortunes and the feeblenesses of his successors had an 
advene effect ujxm the art. It losl its virility, suppleness assurance 
and joyous abandon. Its line and colour deteriorated; effeminacy* 
meretricious shawmcM, escapist dalliance, and shallow sentimentality 
charactered it. Only in the small Mates, which were utuated at a 
distance from the tentt.il regions of the empire and which stood out¬ 
side the ambit of the foreign invader'i tempestuous campaigns, did 

til 
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painting continue to retain some of its vitality and vigour during the 
eighteenth century. 

Literature is the mirror oUifr, It reflects the changing moods ot 
society. Like ihe other arts it expreat* xlir yearnings and aspirations, 
Hie hopes and fears . tin. lights and shadows of die humnn ioind, \ei 
literature differs from the other arts, tor it has the power ns create 
beauty in the most untoward amt unseemly conditions. The major 
arts in India depended upon the patronage of the courts. When they 
flourished, archUecturr, sculpture, painting and music responded to 
their impulse; otherwise they languished. The Mughal rulers lavished 
their large resources Do forts, mosques, mausoleums and pataca anil 
have Jrft behind sublime monuments of grac e and inagpUkem-e. They 
show tied favours upon the painters attached to their karkhttmtt who 
created a world of beauty unsm-pasred in the plasticity of line and 
harmony ol colour. The enlightened beneficent!: of tin* Lings and 
prime, supported die rehooh of music of Delhi, Gwalior and Agra 
where Amir Khusrau, Tanren, Baiju and others discovered new 
modes and new melodics (Ragas and Raginis), and invented new 
instruments (Siiar), 

Bui when this patronage began to fail as a result of growing 
anarchy and contracting exchequers, a gloom fell upon the arts and 
the eighteenth century registered a marked decline. But it was not 
exactly the s;imc in dir held of literature,, for poetry is intensely 
personal as experience and expression. Poetic genius is apparently 
independent cif outer tit cunts tames. In the dark night which began to 
engulf the India of Autangsseb with tropical rapidity the brilliance of 
the literary stars ill umin ed the sky in all quarters. All Indian lan¬ 
guages exhibited the phenomenon of decadence relieved by literary 
genius. 

This may be best illustrated from the history ot Hindi and Urdu 
literature*. The middle of the seventeenth century formed some sort 
of a litfTir, watershed in the develop men I of the two. During the 
first period art was pursued for the sake of life, during the second art 
iva* pr;w 15 cd for the sake of an. The sublime jnieti y embodying the 
v farninjrt () f rum fur higher life, the aspiration for the vision of tile 
indlabli reality, the pa-don for unity with the divine, tile experiences 
of sorrow and joy kit by the pilgrim on the journey towards his 
ultimate goal, ils also the elevated verse which sang of heroic 
adventure, high endeavour, and lofty achievement of great ideals, of 
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romance, love ami dewiion, belong Lo the two and a hall’ centuries 
preceding Die middle of the seventeenth century. 

In Hindi the three schools of bkakii inspired poetry of the highest 
order. Their leaders were Kabir, Surd.ii and 1 uhuidas. Along with 
them were the allcgorkid romancers [ike Malik Muhammad Jayasi 
who employed the verse form of dofm and thatiptii later followed in 
the enmiKUiitiou nf S/mathtnittnuntas- 

Then Followed tlir epoch of what b known as die rift ierotic) 
school of poetry. Jib ilifl inill'lo say why the genius of poetry took tbit 
turning at this juncture. All that can be said is that both art and 
literature abandoned the old healthy tines and proceeded along the 
downward path with steps which show weariness, irresponsibility, 
and levity. The poets who wo® attached to the courts indulged the 
frivolities and superficialities of their patrons. They were witnesses to 
the intrigues, ribaldry, and debauchery of the princes and their 
courtim and their poetry pandered to their masters passions, l or 
them woman was a dull to ploy with, a means for the satisfaction ol 
man’* sensuality. She was not a person jiossessiug an individuality ol 
hrr own; hence she was not the object of true love to lx- wooed with 
ardour, to be approached with an attitude of esteem and respect, to 
be won by sacrifice and hazardous striving. The woman of the poets 
was a fairy princess living in a royal palace, surrounded by enervat¬ 
ing luxuries, swathed in silk, gold and velvet nnd adorned with jewels 
and precious stones. 

T he writers lived in a social milieu in which enthusiasm had 
changed into cynirism, ideals had lost their attraction, piety was 
replaced by h> premy, and egotism and self-indulgence had establi- 
shrd their supremacy. Neither profundity ol thought nor tension of 
feeling, but a floating oil the surface of life’s current regardless of 
its direction, were the distinguishing maths of the mind. Men 
sought pleasure and relaxation, not sweat and toil, not retbrm or 
program. 

Poetry derived not from life but from tradition and books. It 
burrowed thoughts, similes, metaphor.-:, and themes from the ancient 
Sanskrit texts of the Kama Sinistra (sexology), Nayika Nay aka 
blictlt {characteristics of heroes and heroines) and Alauk.tr 
(rhetoric). 

Yrt, in this poetry there was one relieving virtue—it was word 
perfect. Harmonious sounds, apt and homely metaphors, and moving 
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rhythms Widow that creations with an unusual appeal. Much that 
tv repugnant is clothed in a [Tractive rainbow colours. For some of its 
charm is was indebted to Fenian and Urdu Literature—fnr flit 
intensity of passion, the variety of moods, lyricism, rhetoric and 
vocabulary. 

From Clmiiamani Triputhi, who wrote A 'uvikul Kaipadnma in 
1650, started the movement and till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century numerous poets contributed to its growth. Among them 
Matiram. Dev, Radio, Das and Padmakar were the most eminent. 

Literature in Urdu follows a parallel course. The Language was 
evolved in the region round Delhi, but the first home oHis literature 
was tin Deccan. Sufi saints who were interested in propagating the 
message nj Islam were pioneers of Urdu literature. Soon the fashion 
for vei'siFji ation spread among the educated and a number of poets 
arose who refined the language and enriched it with riicir works. The 
language of the early poetry was racy, of the soil; the spoken languag 
was . lose to its Prakrit origin. Em subjects were taken from life and 
their treatment was natural and full of robust vigour—didactic 
religion, allegorical stories of the mjstic journey, heroic odea and 
epics, romance, love and adventure. 

Then the Dec can was invaded by the Mughal? and ultimately the 
rule ofthr Bahmani Sultans was extinguished. Deprived of patronage, 
tlte poms began to migrate to the north. They reached Delhi when the 
sun of the Mughal empire was jetting. But in spite of the general 
demoralisation the plant ofUrdu poetry grew lustily in its native soil. 
During the eighteenth century Urdu spread 10 all comers or Intjia 
and Urdu Literary circles wen established in every province of India. 
When the Elritrill dominion extended over northern India. Urdu was 
the lingua fiSRat, employed by the polite lodety—Muslim and Hindu 
—is' the medium of culture and soda I intercourse. 

But the literature which was produced in these degenerate time*, 
suifrn’tl from, all the ills society was heir to, Its poetry was dilettan¬ 
tish, weighed with euphuism and conceit. Its spirit was shackled by 
artificial limitations ot rhyme, and its mood alternated between the 
: ensue us and the spiritual, neither deeply experienced. Clouds of 
pessimism and despair hung over it. It sought rest in flight From 
reality. Like the contemporary Hindi poets, however, the Urdu 
writers showed a surpassing skill in their diction and made the Urdu 
language a wonderfully pliant instrument of expression. Among die 
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siar>- >vho sJioiir with imiismiJ brilliance were Mir, San da. Moiniit, 
and Ghdib. 

But ihe Hindi and Urdu poets of this epoch wcifc virtuoso ? who 
spent ail thdr skill in cutting imd polishing the rough nuggets of 
words, and like jewellers in matching their hues and hannonMng 
their brilliance lor the garlands which they wore. They were so 
absorbed in their pursuit cb4.1t they almost lost die awareness of the 
meaning of life and of dir higher purpose of literature. 

Whai h true of Hindi and Urdu applies to die other northern and 
soulliCTn languages of India. Il is remarkable how brhim 1 the fit versi- 

ol language* race and creed* a deep cultural unity pervaded the 
whole of India. In each of the two periods in which the literary 
history of medieval India may be divided there is a similarity of out¬ 
look on the world, of approach to human problems, of subject matter* 
and of treatment* 

In the first period* the R^rnayami* die Matusbharaia and the Pura- 
nai were a treasure-house which was nmsacted Tot themes* and the 
Upatiishads* the Bliugvdgila and ilir Bhagavata supplied the source 
and spring oflHc 1 * phi lo&ophy* In all language* these were reproduced 
in the form of translation or adaptation. Tulasidas m Hindi* Krittivas 
Ojha in Bengali* Kamban in Tamil, Bha&kara in Tclugu* Ehittaeau 
in Malayaium, Muktrshwar in Marathi* Girdhar in Gujarati* 
Madhava Kandali in Assamese, fialar&m in Oiiya, either rendered 
Valmiki * Ramayuin hi the local idiom or produced the story with 
such modifications as their imagination and faith dictated. Then 
there were Ram&yaoai in Urdu as wdl as Persian. The Mah&bhama 
and the Puranafl inspired the poets of all these languages cither us 
translate them in extemso or to produce portions of them. 

The ilpamehads, the Bhagvadgim and the Bluigavata provided 
directly or indirectly inspiration for good life to millions irrespective 
of the religion they professed. The Hindus all over India read them 
in the original Sanskrit or in tramhitian in the regional languages. 
This was natural. But the Musa I man 9 oha luid access to them 
through Sufis who were acquainted with their teaching* by contact 
with Hindu ^adJius* and through translations. Fafri had rendered 
the Gita into Persian verse. Data Slmkoh translated fifty UpanuhacU 
in prose* and the Persian version of the tenth chapter of theBhagavata 
was dune at his instance. Banw aiidas Wali translated Krishna Mbra'i 
Pmbotihfi Cht\wlTvdiXjfn into Persian. 
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Tlir second pcrifMl exhibits si similar universality of character. 
Dr. Varadarajon’* plaint about Tamil is echoed by historians of all 
the oilier languages. Says lie. “tile literature of this period is full of 
frigid conceits and pedantic exercises of the grammarians, and the 
simplicity, the directness and the restraint characteristic of the early 
literature are now lost. Most of the poets of this age seem imitative 
and repetitive not only in thrir narrative but also in their descriptions. 
Taste in poetry has became sophisticated and jsocts arc judged by the 
jingle of their alliteration and thr aerobatics of their metre. We come 
across realty talented writer, capable of original productions but 
din arc only a very Few. Even I he works of these eminent ports evince 
a childish delight in riotous imaginations and hyperixilir uncraners. 
There is, in many works of this period, not so much of art as artificia¬ 
lity, and therefore many of these works have fallen into oblivion'V 

Dr. Sitapati speaking of Tchign literature of these times says, 
"good poetry vanished anil a period of decadence prevailed”, 1 
According to Rhri Adya Rangaeharya, “by the middle of the 
eighteenth century Kannada ceased to exist”.* In Marathi. L.ivanis 
fe-rotir poems) became common and even spiritual love and devotion 
was described in the degraded fashion of carnal amour. Shrimati 
Deshpande observrs, “It was obvious that degeneration had set in. 
Metaphysical acumen was getting blunt. Devotional urge was on the 
watte and the verve .tnd vigour or n soldier’* life was also getting lost. 
Literature was settling down to the leisurely luxuriousness and 
erudite ornutenrs* of the later days of the Peshwas.” 1 In Gujarat, 
according to Trivedi 1 . “life was decadent from 1790 until the 
advent of the British*, and even Dftyaram’# excellence could 
not redeem it. Of Bengali portry in the eighteenth rcmtirv. Dr. 
S. K. W an it j r r "s opinion i : that ii i\ "a colourless dragging on of the 
old patterns both in subject matter and form." 11 In Assamese 
literature “a predominantly secular tom-"' prevailed and "erotic 
and panegyrical verses" were composed In this “dull period for 
the Assamese people." 1 Urdu and Hindi suffered from similar 
ills. 
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CULTURAL LOTS—EDUCATION, ARTS AND U I KHATL’RF. ^ 

What was a bright feature in this all-encircling gloom was the 
appearance of great masters of rhetoric, of style and diction who, 
however poor in thought, possessed supreme authority over language. 
They refined and developed the languages in which they wrote, 
making ( hem instruments fit u> meet the demands ot the future. They 
were thus die representatives of an epoch dial was passing and (he 
pioneers of the age that was coming. Their literary output furnishes 
irrefragable evidence of die cultural unity of India. It would have 
been more impressive if it was not discounted in the sphere of thought 
by the existence tif an unbridgeable gulf between Hindu and Muslim 
learning, and in the sphere of action by the absence ot national 
consciousness. 


is 
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THE BRITISH CONQUEST OF INDIA 

S*a-TQutt (q fttshu 

Vasco da Gama's discovery of die %ca-route to India opened anew 
chapter in the history of the relations between Asia and Europe. 1 he 
immediate effect of the discovery was the elimination of the I tirLoh 
power from the sea* washing the shores o! East Africa and the Asian 
lands—Arabia, Persia and India. 

But for over two hundred years after the discovery, the maritime 
activities of die Western peoples remained limited to coastal com¬ 
merce. They obtained cmiurol over the seas. Bui in the inland regions 
ol Anatolia. Perda and India, the Ottomans, the Safcwis, and the 
Mughal*, had reared imposing imperial systems which placed limits 
on I hr sunbi linns ol c Itc Western wbditiircfs* 

During these two centuries, viz. the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth, Ada rose to the zenith of its glory. But its very success 
proved its undoing. It became impossible to change the well-tried 
ways. Traditions were fixed, and the mind became a prisoner in it’ 
own walls. Its economic structure imposed an atomistic charge nr 
upon society, which con fined human fellowship within narrow 
walls. Imvard freedom became reconciled with eternal authority 
ami prescription. Criticism and dissent were looked upon as sins. 

On the other hand, in Europe the breeze of freedom began to blow 
41 the turn of the fifteenth century. It grew in amplitude and strength 
with the Bus of time. The Rni>j«mcc rent the chain* of the intel¬ 
lect; the Reformation released the mind from the tyranny ol the 
Church; the Commercial and Industrial Revolutions broadened the 
foundations of society; and political changes ushered into exist cnee 
national state?-. Advancement of knowledge gave power over nature. 
Emergence of new sentiments disclosed new dimensions for human 
fellowship, feudal stagnation was swept away. Dynamism entered 
lifr and man leh uplifted. 

The advance of the Muslim Turks into Christian Europe from 
the East and the Christian pursuit of the Muslims around Africa 
were two parallel movement# of the fifteenth century which had 
common world-wide effects. They brought the static societies of the 
East into violent collision with the progressive states of the West. In 
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tlic dash between two social systems m which tlie intellectual, 
economic lukJ political potential of the one is higher than that of the 
other, tin- flow of energy i% determined b> the difference in their 
levels. 

Vasco d*i Gama was a portent of thin movement* He was the 
spearhead of an aggressive Europe, Hot the country which he 
represented, namely Portugal, was incapable of sustaining the move¬ 
ment for long, and so it fell out of the race and the lead passed into 
stronger hand*. Holland, France and England became rivals of 
Portugal and of Spain, and their pressure compelled the two to with¬ 
draw from the arena* Then rivalry broke out between the three— 
Holland, France and Engluml—as they began to compete for the rich 
prize, Ultimately, England succeeded irt ousting Holland and France 
from India, although Holland continued to dominate over the 
Indonesian islands, and France brought lndo-China under its way. 

The manner in winch the English people ventured to India’s 
shores, waited patiently for a hundred and fifty years, plying their 
trade as humble merchants, till its political fortunes began to wane, 
and then subjugated the country, is an amazing phenomenon of 
human history. In order to understand it, it is necessary' to review the 
ideological and institutional conditions of the Europe of these times. 

Mrramtilism in Europt 

In tlie sixteenth century' Europe had left its medieval agrarian 
system behind, and entered upon the age of mercantilism, which 
implied the emergence of the burgher plutocracy, of the mcrchant- 
capifulbt or bourgeois middle class. 

Mercantilism was not just an economic doctrine, a trend of 
thought, or a philosophy of life. It was a pattern of society. 

The mercantilist system marked dir transition from medievalism 
to modernism, from feudal anarchy to national solidarity. It 
strengthened cooperative tendencies in .sgriciiltiire, industry and 
commerce. Tlie breakdown of the manorial system of agriculture, and 
the enfranchisement of industry and commerce from die hide-bound 
regulation; of craft-gilds, led to the expansion ot production and 
cooperative trading. Local and sectional interests were overruled by 
the larger interests of the country as a whole. Municipal customs and 
practices were replaced Uy uniform standard* of legislation on a 
country-wide basis. The self-sufficiency of the village and the town 
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was merged in the broader self-sufficiency of the nation* On the one 
band, mercantilism fed the self-assertion of the individual; an the 
other, it promoted the growth of cooperation between them. This 
dual development found expression in the rise of the entrepreneur 
class, whose skill, foresight and enterprise kd to a better exploitation 
of resources, an improvement of techniques, and an opening of new 
undertakings and markets; and also to the founding of joint enter¬ 
prises and the pooling of capita! for the pursuit of commerce abroad. 
As a result, a great impetus was given to banking, credit, national 
industry, and foreign trade. Mobility of labour was increased, aad 
specialisation of labour and industry grew. Small producers were 
replaced by captains of large industry, merchant princes and 
fuiimcirrv 

McrcantiJUm prescribed a new code of ethks. In the Middle 
Ages ecnriniiiits was not separated from religion and morality .in cl 
was guided by tile injunctions of the Church. Now enlightened self- 
interest supplanted religion and morality, "belief in unalterable law 
of social causation—a rationalism often accompanied by a strictly 
non-moral and non-humanitarian view of social lire" 1 superseded 
Christian law and doctrine. Says Adam Smith: "It is not from the 
benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the bilker, that we expect 
our dinner, but from their regard to their own interest. We address 
ourselves, not to their humanity but to their idf-lovc arid never talk to 
them of our own necessities but of their advantages.’' 1 Sell-love was, 
thus, raised to the position of the governing principle in the inter¬ 
course <sf human society. Adam Smith adds; “Man's self-love is 
God’s providence, 1 " The new code justified all means by their results, 
and this “made them (merchants) even more ruthless in their 
insistence upon setting aside all sorts of time-honoured customs and 

human needs_They had recourse to almost all the time-honoured 

methods of coercion. 1 ' 1 

Freed from the restraints of religious authority, the individual had 
to pay undivided obedience to the authority of the State. Whik tiw 
mediaeval conception of the object of human effort was the salvation 
of human souls and while economic liberalism aimed at the temporal 
welfare of individuals, mercantilist statesmen and writers saw in the 

1 ElrtLHVr. J\ V., 'MeTnurtffom*. u* Tb Eiuyiltpmib fSr Sxi*I .Scifim. 
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subjects of (he xlaCir the means to an end, and llie end WAS |he power 
of (lie stale itsetr.”' 

Thu* mercantilism helped in removing the ecclesiastical limits 
upon die powers of the State, and the Leviathan was ushered into 
existence- Appropriate]) enough, Thomas Hoblx* appeared at the 
right time to blrss its nativity ami to cast its horoscope. 

The political system n inth the middle daw required in order to 
fulfil its economic needs was the one deltar-aird by Hobbes. In this 
system the State was endowed with supreme authority, an authority 
which would overbear the two rival powers of the Middle Ages, via. 
the Church and llie nobility. The Church lost power because ot its 
restrictive regulations which curtailed die initiative of the individual; 
and the nobility lost it because it disturbed peace and interfered with 
the freedom of business enterprise, A secular State* with unlimited 
power to maintain condition it in width the middle class could achieve 
its material objects at home and abroad, was what Hobbes content* 
plated and the times required. 

Mercantilism's chief concern was the material prosperity of the 
nation. Its attitude was secular and its outlooL scientific. It involved 
a, new 3 rWJUmc$s of lie world which s urrou nd$ new i ntfrest 

in geographical discovery* in astronomy* in the forces and phenomena 
of feature—and it iavemred Iho application of re^on in the regions of 
speculation and action* 

The founding of the Royal Society in 1645 gave fitting expression 
to this mood* Its historian, Thomas Sprat, the Bishop ol Rochester* 
noted* “Now men arc generally weary of the relics of antiquity and 

satiated wish religion' dispute_now there is a universal desire 

and appetite for knowledge/ 1 ’ 

"Ilir middle dais which practised the mcrcanrilfci philosophy 
was the dominant factor in the politics of the age. Ii exerted its 
indticncc to mould the policies of the State for the fulfilment of its 
twin aims of power and wealth. It needed State power lor promoting 
industrial expand on + stimulating production by measures of protec* 
titm agaim* foreign competition, and dhnmaung internal restrie* 
rums* llic aim was to make the country self-sufficient by banning the 
import of manufactured articles and encouraging their export- The 
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mercantilists encouraged liic import of precious metals—gold and 
silver—hr cause dial helped to increase profits by raising the price 
or goods, and, at the same time, augmented the capacity of the State 
to provide for larger and belter equipped armed forces* 1 hua the idea 
that money was wealth aitd that, ihetilbrc, exports should be 
balanced by the import of bullion, became popular, 1 hr niercmi- 
tilisis believed that thr volume c*l world trade was fixed and 
that die wealth of one nation inevitably implied the poverty of 
others. 

Regarding international trade, they were exclusion tits who 
would not hesitate to resort to war in order to clear the markets of 
their rivals. Nor were they prepared to allow competition even among 
their own nationals became competition tended to diminish profits. 
This led to a seeking for exclusi ve privileges, special concessions, and 
monopolies- The desire tor markets to sell goods dent and purchase 
mw roarer hi* cheap, naturally suggested cohnuahsm, conquest and 
dominion. 

Thus mercantilist economic activity welcomed the laws obtaining 
in the Hobberian state of nature. Trade was conducted with the 
sword in hand, with the result that there was perpetual commercial 
war between all European powers from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. The English sea captains scoured the seas claimed by the 
Portuguese and the Spaniards, and carried on smuggling and piracy 
in the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans. Ships laden with treasure or 
merchandise were looted and captured, and vast quantities of wealth 
were seized by violent exploits. Hawkins hunted for slaves on the roast 
of West Africa, transported them to America, and ramed targe 
profits. Drake and Frobisher, Gilbert and Raleigh, sailed the 
indulged in illegal trade, plundered ships, captured booty and 
annexed territories to plant English colonies. 

The establishment of colonic* fulfilled the aims of mercantilism, for 

they were needed to supplement the inadequate resources of England 
in [he raw materials r-. [j’jirfd for nme nl" it:- principal industries, 
for example, shipbuilding. The general opinion was that ‘Volumes 
existed to serve as ‘an inexhaustible mine of treasure’ to their mother 
country in consuming its manufaclures, and producing commodities 
which would prevent tin: drain of money abroad to purchase foreign 
wares.”* 

* UpHU, E.p 71- /uGiiliiwij. /stiimr VuS. Ill, p. 155 
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The settlements in America and Ireland furnish the best example 
of the colonial system. The ideal on which the system was based was 
dial ,J of self-sufficiency, of a self-contained empire in which the 
mother country produced ad the manufactured goods required, and 
tile: colonies all the raw material and tropical luxuries which were last 

becoming necessities of Qviibted life/* 1 

With This end in view, the British “Parliament had passed a 
succession of Acts making up a definite system of restrictions on 
colonial trade, .. .that only English vessels and English subjects 
might trade with die colonies; that the cdonbts were restricted to 
English pom for most of their exports and all their imports; and 
that certain duties were imposed or intercontinental trade, * Polio 
restraints were enforced in the American colonics. “Representation 
was swept away; all administration, legislation and taxation were 
vested in the governor and council/** The governor was nominated 
by the King of 1 England and vacancies in die council were filled by 

In Ireland worse conditions prevailed. By the promulgation ot 
Poynings Law in UiH, the freedom of thr Irish Parliament was 
repressed. U ndcr Tudor rule, die Reformation was forcibly introduced 
and the recalcitrant chiefs subjugated. When rebellious occurred 
they were ruthlessly suppressed. Thr lands of the rebels were con¬ 
fiscated and distributed among English protest ants. 1 he import of 
cattle from Ireland into England was forbidden; so also were yarn, 
leather and cheese. Ireland was not allowed to send its wooden clot i 
abroad lest it compete with the English cloth. Thus Irish manufac¬ 
ture. were ruined. The six counties of Ulster became the plantations 
of England, and Ireland lay prostrate and bleeding at England s 
leet. 

Mercantilism, which represented a higher stage of socio-economic 
evolution, marched forward in an environment of utter uatura 
selfishness and extreme violence. According to Adam Smith, what 
all the violence of the feudal institutions could never have cfl-cied. 
die silent and insensible operation of foreign commerce and ni ‘ ill “ l 
factum gradually brought about. * lbs English asi 
Company was a typical product o£niCW®ntdiWi- 
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The East India Cowtflan? 

His Ebumijiiifiri of thr I.Company was the culmination of a loot; 
process of mercantile enterprise. As early as 1313, the Fdlowriiip of 
Staple? was i-tiuhJi*hrrf which exercised a monopoly in wool trade* 
A century later fl407) # the Company of Merchant Adventurers waa 
formed, which traded in wool ten doth instead of wool* and heralded 
England's entry into the age of uia_Dtt&ctiirc H 

With the beginning of the sixteenth century a rapid advance took 
place in the development of the company system. In die middle of 
the century the Muscovy Company, tin* first of its type, came into 
extstence. Then a number of companies obtained royal charters for 
trade— the African Company in 1567* the Spanish Company in 1577, 
the hiudimd Company in 1578, and the Turkey Company in 1581, 
file latter became amalgamated in the Levant Company in 1592- 
Ultimately in December 1 600, Queen Elizabeth Rave a charter to 
the East India Company, "Tor the honour of our nation, the wealth 
ol our people", The charter provided for the management of the 
Company by its own governing body consisting of the governor* the 
deputy-governor and twenty‘four members of the committee; but the 
power of regulating iis internal management was retained, in die 
(lands of the crown and the Privy Council, Tlie charter, granted in 
cxercbe of the royal prerogative* invested the Company for fifteen 
years with powers to hold property, to maintain discipline over its 
members and servants, and to exercise exclusive privileges of trade* 
Elizabeth showed great interest in the Company and contributed 
to its hinds. The Company thus launched was true to the mercantilist 
ideas of the times. It exercised an armed and chartered monopoly of 
the permanent Endian trade—"sirrned sea^urftde on its largest scale* 
and with the fullest powers of expansion and self-defence/' 1 

The East India Company hud a chequered history. During its 
fust hundred years it bad to face three sets of problems* The Jirst set 
arose out of its character as a monopoly based upon royal prernga- 
tive T f Ot\ :wxm after its incorporation, the royal dynasty nJiaiiged and 
with the accession of the Stuarts started a political struggle between 
LEk- people and the kings, 

i 11 Tkr fit tf ptvhlrm—Eatt India Qmpsnf's ini final dijjifuihfs 

James i IE $03-25) attended hhr support and protection to (he 
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Company He renewed the charter of Elizabeth m 1609, and made 
the position of the Company wronger by extending the period of the 
charter from fifteen yean; to perpetuity. Later he offered to become a 
shareholder and to support it with royal authority, but the Company 
evaded aitis embarrassing partnership. 

Already in the reign of James t r attempts to break down the 
Company's monopoly had begun. Charles I (1625-49) quarrelled 
with his Parliament and vacillated in his support of the Company* In 
his great need for money T be encouraged a rival company—Cour ten's 
Association—by granting it 4 license for the East India trade- Then 
a long struggle ensued which was ultimately resolved by Cromwell 
in 1657, by the grant of a new charter, which made the Company a 
united and continuous joint stock corporation, stud eliminated all its 
rivals. 

Although the favours of Cromwell were an embarrassmrnt w hen 
Charles It was res to™!, the Company won the goodwill of the new 
regime by effusive loyally, accompanied with vast gifts to the King 
in the shape df loam. Charles H reciprocated with the grant of a 
number of charters which guaranteed the Company's monopoly* He 
secured to ilur Company \U pt^sesaaos by diplomacy and war, and 
enhanced Its powers—noteworthy among them being the erection of 
falsifications, and transport of men for garrisoning them* But his 
greatest favour wjlh the transfer of the port of Bombay, which com¬ 
manded the whole of the western coast, Bombay became a colony, 
and furnished a military base which enabled the Company to wield 
armed authority from the Bay of Bengal to the tm el-Allan tic. 

By the end of Stuart rule the Company had become £< a body 
standing apart from die nation! yet winding in India the national 
powers of coining money, levying tascs p building pom ( maintaining 
troops, and making war or peace"/ Its affairs had made rapid pro* 
gT esz; profits had increased enormously, and the price of its slock had 
soared frtun jftOO per share to j£36Q and to £500 in 1683. The value 
of its trade hud st> multiplied that the Company was accused of 
devouring “above half the trade of the nation"/ 

By the Revolution of 1688, the authority of the King was transferred 
to ihc Parliament* I lie nJd complaint against the Company \ mono¬ 
poly was now revived* The Directors strove hard to avoid dis solution 
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and pound 001 targe sums to bribe the Ministers and the Court. 
Nevertheless,, m I69K chc Parliament passed an Act by which a. new 
E*lsi India Company was mabLLsked, This created a curious utmi- 
tion t tor it brought iMo open cQuf&ct the two companies* am baaed 
upao royal charters and the other upun jii Act of Parliament. 
The nar between the two lasted for ten years\ 9 until by Godatphm'a 
Award of 1708* they were atitaj^mated. 

The united Company embodied all the trail* of the mercantilist 
sytbXVt namely monopoly, armed trade and eokmkUsm. ‘The Emt 
India Company did not seem to be merely a Company formed for 
the extension of the British commerce, but in reality a delegation of 
the whole power and sovereignty of this kingdom sent mio the 
East."' 


{if} I~ht rmnd pr q hhm—Mast fnditt Company's finals 

ll its first set of difficulties were due to the cflbrt to preserve the 
monopoly oi the Indian trade, ihc second arose out of the 
Company's position as armed trad era; The concept of armed trade 
was inherent in the belief that a country'* desire to enrich ilsdf 
could only be realised at the expense of others. 

1 he Portuguese were ihe first in the field of East Indian com-* 
niefee* They had discovered the sea-route to India and driven die 
merchants and stupa of the Muslim countries out of die Indian Ocean. 
They were* likewise, iht pioneers of the methods of trade. They built 
ibrtre^scs, maintained garrisons equipped with ammunition and 
materials u\ war* prized and colonised territories, waged wars again it 
non-Christums offering them the alternative ul Christianity nr the 
sword, and committed barbarous and inhuman atrocities lilt: blow¬ 
ing persons Irom the mouths ol guns, culling oil"the hands andcais of 
\romtn in order to taatch their bracelets mid earrings, and daughter- 
ing people wholesale without sparing women and children. They had 
carried on their blood-stained commerce by violence and terror 
I hey id\o showed the w ay in recruiting and training Indian soldicn 
for their wmies, and m taking advantage of the rival fir* of Asian 
prince* to binld up their empire. Vain, ostentatious, pompous and 
L-ortupi, they were the first :m well ai the worst reprwema lives of the 
Wl * to venture to the East, MM Raynal described them as Ai a 
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decaying race 11 , Ferocious in mUgjfoujt Fanaticism* an UBSCTupolcw> 
scourge of all nations bordering upon the ocean r Factions, avartcioiis, 
cruel and debauched. <4 EfFeminLicy pervaded tlior armies, * . .neither 
discipline, subordination, nor die love of glory. animated either 
die soldiers, or the office^/ 11 Deservedly uctueVis overtook them soon, 
and the protesrant nations of the North wrecked iheir empire anti 
drove litem out of the Eastern waters. 

In I3B0, Philip II of Spain idzod the throne of Portugal and For 
thr next sixty years the two kingdoms remained federated under a 
dtigle crown. Together they formed the bulwark of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and naturally became the target of attack from the 
protect ant *tatc* of Europe, Holland wai the spearhead of the 
Reformation, She revoked against Spanish suzerainty and won her 
independence in 1579* But lidstifttics continued, Holland, which was 
the pre-eminent sea power of Europe at that time, wa> supported by 
the other pmtfcltaiit power, namely, England, against united Spain 
and Portugal A life and death struggle ensued in which armies, 
fleets and merchant ships were engaged*. Ultimately the Catholic 
powers were worsted and their trade monopoly teas destroyed. 

The main burden of lUr war in the East fell u pan the Dutch - I hey 
expelled the Portuguese from ihe Spice Islands, the Malay Straits, 
Ceylon ami the Cape of Good Hope. But when they hud brought 
these regions under their sway, their trade followed the same print i- 
ples of monnpoLy, of buying cheap and selling dear, and subjecting 
the inhabitants to ruthless exploitation and harsh government. 

The Dutch hud eliminated the Portuguese, and were in no mo^tfl 
lo tolerate the English in wlrnl they regarded as their exclusive 
domain of trade. So, in spite of community of aims in Europe and a 
wavering alliance, they wt about excluding the English, the 
struggle was ended by the so-called massacre ol Amboyna { 1523)* 
In rnriseijnrucc the English were tbrted to abandon the ArchipeSagri 
and confine! their enterprise to India. Ihe Dutch ux> tmintl die ta>k ol 
protecting their im crests both in Intli-i and the Archipelago beyond 
their strength and coneentraird their attention upon the Spice 
islands. 

The situation in Europe was reipomiblr For this withdrawal The 
Dutch were hemmed in on all sides by rivals and enemies, and soon 
after they had bitroghi ihe Eastern Archipelago under Lheir exclusive 
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i murol. they were plunged into wars on llic continent. First came the 
war with Spain which was concluded by the Peace of Westphalia in 
16 i 1B. Then followed wars with England in 1652 and 1665, and lastly 
came thr struggle againsi France from 1672 to 1713- A continuous 
drain of man-power uml finances For a small country like Holland 
was bound to exhaust iis resources. By the time England emerged 
Front its troubles, civil wars and political revolution, Holland had 
almost ceased to be a serious rival for power. 

i iiij Tht third prohttm — East India Company' ■■ scUUtntnts 

1 he armed conflict which the hast India Cwmj>;my had towage 
against the Portuguese and the Dutch, compelled them to seek their 
fortunes on the mainland of India. Their early attempts to gain a 
footing were failures. Neither Hawkins nor Sir Thomas Roc could 
achieve much success. 

In the beginning the Portuguese Jesuits at lit* Mughal court 
thwarted the English Company's efforts to obtain an imperial faimati 
for establishing a factory. Later when permission was secured 
from Jahangir in I fifUJ, the local governor raised di fficulties. Middle- 
ton, the commander ol the sixth voyage of the Company's ships, 
brought pressure to bear upon him by holding up traffic between 
Gujarat and dir Red Sea in 1617. West and Downturn'* victories over 
the Portuguese off -Swallv in 1612 and 1615, removed the governor's 
hesitation, and the English settled down at .Surat. 

But the concession was abused. The English were supreme on the 
sea and they made use or their power to '‘cat the Guzefats out of that 
(Red Sea) trade", rousing thereby the hostility of the emperor. Roe's 
advice to the Company was, "1 know these people (the Mughals) are 
b«i treated with the sword in one hand and caduccan in the other."' 
What Edward Terry, his chaplain, says about the ways of the Dutch, 
is applicable to die English, that they “by fortifying themselves in 
the place wherever they settle, and then standing upon their guard, 
put a kind offeree upon ilir native* to sell ihem their commodities." 3 

It was in accordance with this policy that Middleton held up 
traffic between Gujarat and the Red Sea in 1611, and Captain Keel¬ 
ing tried to obtain a port on thr Malabar const from the Raja of 
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Calicut ill 1616. Bui the Mughal empire wia still too stronp for any 
attempt al fortification on the Gujarat coast, and the Portuguese 
would not permit any encroachment round about Goa. 

The English, therefore, were unable to realise their desire for 
territory and forts on die western coast. The Mughal Government 
exercised strict control over them. In 1625, the duels ol the English 
factory were imprisoned in irons. Again when the servants of 
Council’s Association committed piracies, the Governor of Sural 
threw Methwold, the President, and his Council, into prison in 1636, 
from which the)' were released on payment of £18,060, 

While the English were suffering these humiliations, the Deccan 
was being trampled under the hoofs of the Mughal horsemen. In 
1636 Aurangxcb was the viceroy of the Deccan, from that time on¬ 
wards I he Mughal empire, the Bahmani suction Sultanates, and 
the Marat has under Shiva}!, were locked in fierce conflicts which 
rendered the hinterland unsafe for any English settlements. 

Shivaji’s career of conquests had begun in 1647 when he stormed 
the fort of Toma. In 166-1 and again in 1670, he attacked Surat. 
These raids made the situation impossible. Trade could not be carried 
on without military protection against Europe an rivals and Indian 
chiefs. Territories, fortifications, garrisons and military equipment 
were necessary. But, lor these, permission from the Mughal emperor 
was not easily obtainable. Fortunately, Bombay was transferred to 
the Company by King Charles II in 1668, and steps were immedia¬ 
tely taken to fortify it. Rut between the Mughals and the Marathas, 
the English factories on the west coast remained exposed to danger 
till the dead) of Auntngzcb, 

From this predicament escape was sought on the eastern co;f>t of 
Indite Here conditions were more favourable, for after the overthrow 
of the Vijayanagar empire, on the battlefield of falikou, in 1565, 
the kingdom was broken up into small fragments, and the petty 
princes of the region were menaced by the growing power of the 
Qutubshahis of Golkanda. From Orissa down to the Coromandel 
coast, a number of ports—Bafasorc, Pipit, Pulicat, Pittapoli, Miisuli- 
p.it.un—were tried. At some of these places factories were built, 
but none of them was found satisfactory. At lait in 1639 Madras 
was occupied. 

But Madras was far too distant from the Cange tie delta, where 
the main streams of north Indian commerce converged. Flic English, 
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Ehrrcfore, turned their attention to Bengal. Here on the Hughin 
'thick i* ike south-wen cm cliarmd - if the delta, the Pmiugum hud 
built a factory long ago, but .Shah Jahan had thrown them out tn 
1632. In 1650 the Company beKedued the Governor of Bengal for 
permission to trade there, and was granted a license. The Company’s 
cstahlLshmcuu in Bengal were placed under the control of Fort St. 
George at Madras, 

Irt the period frmu HHS to 1669 the Company's trade made 
great progress. But :\s trade pros|>rrril and profits increased p its ambi¬ 
tious rose* By the Charter of 1661, it was authorised to make peace 
and war and atimirmter jintirc. Armed with governmenu! authority, 
Mime of (lie m e rchants began io dream of power and dominion. In 
1674, Sir Joaiah Child hreame ,i Director of ihi ! Company and for 
dir next twenty-live years he exercised extraordinary ascendancy 
over it* coumcLv 41 Under his guidance the Company began for the 
fim time to rush impetuously aBer political importance and power/ 11 
A distant relation of his, Sir John Child, who Imd served in India 
sinrr lie w:t$ a inrrr lad, bm*me t in 1682, die President of the G<™« 
party 1 ? factories at Sural and Bombay. Tile two Childs were deter¬ 
mined in vindicate i be Com patty's authority both against the English 
rivals, who threatened to break down their monopoly, and die 
Mughal rulers, who otetrueted their ambition to increase ibeir 
revenue. 

Against die English interlopers they issued peremptory orders to 
exclude them from Indian trade. They spared "tin severity to crush 
thrif * uuiiliymciL T \ holding that ‘die laws of Fugkind, which were 
an heap of nonsense, compiled by a few Ignorant country gentlemen, 
who hardly knew how to make laws for the good Of their own private 
families, much less for the regulating of Companies and foreign 
COmmcrcc/' : Thr interloper!! were seized and dragged before the 
Admiralty Courts, 

In India the ambition of Sir Josiah Child was to ^establish 
such a poltdr of civil) and military 1 power?, and create and secure 
such a large Revenue as may her the foundation of a large, well- 
grounded, sure English Dominion in India for a!) time to come/' 1 
Sir John was ready io execute the policy adumbrated by Sir Josiah, 
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He the more inclined to do an as the Company "owed ^SL250 
to natives of Surat, and it had become inconvenient to discharge 
even the interest of such a sum, Instead therefore of following thr 
old-fashioned way and paying, they were resolved to discover some 
other meant of escaping their obligations."* So ih«e agents 
of an essentially dishonest system of administration involved the 
Company in a war with the Moghul empire. “The Court pompously 
announced that they were determined to levy war, not only 
on the Nawab of lkngal. but w the sequel on the Emperor 

himself.”* . 

Preparations were made on a vast scale. Armed vessels mmrn 
with pins were obtained, several companies of infantry were raised, 
and an entire company of regular infantry with their officers was 
sent Tor from England. Madras was fortified and walled in. In Beiiga , 
Chatgaem (Chittagong) was to lie forcibly occupied and fortified, 
Hughli was to be vacated and a port nearer thr sea acquired. On 
the west coast, Indian shipping was to be destroyed and war d<»- 
lared on ilm Mughal empire. 4 *OT this vast programme, conceived 
in ludicrous ignorance cfibr geographical distances and with astound¬ 
ing disregard of dir opposing forces, not a Single item wu earned 
out. 4 ’* It was too early for this aspect of the mercantilist policy' of the 
Company to be deemed successfully. The Mughal empire was still 
a going concern and soon the Company found out that it could not 
lie defied with impunity. 

In Bengal, Hawaii Shaista Khan's troops drove the English out 
ofHijili where they had taken refuge, and did not permit them to 
seize Chatgaon (Chittagong). In other parts of India, the Mughid 
reaction was equally swift and drastic. The factories at Surat, Masult- 
patam and Virtigapatam were seized. Bombay w» attacked by the 
Sidi's Heel and the whole island with the exception of the castle was 
occupied. The English were humbled, and in the words of their 
historian Mill, “thev Hooped to the n«*L abject submissions.”* They 
submitted a humble petition “that the ill crime* they have done may 
be pardoned”. The emperor listened to the entreaties of their envoys 
and agreed to gram a new jam** in I« on condition that the 
Company paid all the due* of the Indian merchants, gave compen- 
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sation for the losses inflicted on the empire* ;md recalled Sir John 
Child from Indian On the fulfil m an of these term*, Bombay to 
evacuated And thr old permits for trade on the west coast and in 
Bengal were restored. 

Dir company returned to Bengal, railed ihr three village of 
SuiaQim, Covindpur and Calcutta from the Naw:ib p ;md betaine a 
ramindar. They built Fort William at Calcutta for the protection of 
their trade. 

They had learnt their lesson. For the nert fifty years they refrained 
from giving any erf fence to the rulers of India. On the other hand, 
they resorted to fawning and flattery in order to ingratiate ihem- 
selvp into the Mughal emperor's favour for obtaining privileges 
and concessions. 

in 1708 the chapter of troubles dosed. The Company's struggle 
for exclusive rights of trade had been crowned with success, their 
two European rivals, the Portuguese and the Dutch, had been eli¬ 
minated* and they had gained invaluable experience of dealing with 
the authorities in India* The Company had succeeded in f-suthlisli- 
ing it^df firmly at three important centres in India-—at Bombay on 
the western coast* at Madras on the Coromandel coast and at 
Calcutta in Bengal. None of these places was within easy reach of 
the arm* of the Mughal empire, and all of them could be, more or 
le*s 3 adequately defended by a power which commanded the seas 
around India. 

At these porn the Company had built up an exceedingly profi¬ 
table trade with India. But their course had not been smooth and 
easy, Following the principles of mercantilism, the Directors of thr 
East India Company were pursuing two aims. "To acquire political 
privilege w:u their Jim ambition; their second that as few as possible 
should enjoy it-" 1 In order to gain their ends, they "had to be ingra* 
dating as wdl as crafty; they bad to temper extortion with fawning, 
combine avarice with flattery, and clothe a usurer** hardness in the 
vestments of chivalry, .and they minded nothing whether what they 
bartered was slaves or ivory, wool or woollens, tin or gold as tong 
as it was lucrative.*’ 1 These methods were tried equally at home and 
in India, and if results are a fair criterion, they proved completely 
efficacious. 
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East India Campion's territorial expansion 

With die union of the two Companies, a new era begins m the 
history- of British relations with India. Mill remarks: “Before this 
period they (the Company) had main lamed the character of mere 
traders and, by humility and submission, endeavoured to preserve 
a footing in thui distant country, under the protection or oppression 
of the native princes. We shall now behold them entering the lists ol 
war; and mixing with eagerness in the contests of pnnecs. 

The political situation was favourable. From the Treat y of 
Utrecht (1713) tilt the war of the Austrian Succession (1740), 
Europe was free from wars. Spain, Hoi lane! and France were all 
exhausted after ihe war* of Louis XIV and were ensued in an 
endeavour to recover from their effects. England was led by \V.d- 
pole, whose jxdicy was to lei deeping dogs lie. I here was no serious 
challenge to the monopoly of the East India Company. In India the 
empire of the Mughal* was rushing headlong towards anarchy, and 
the provincial governors and the ManUlvn chiefs were spreading 
dread and destruction in every direction. Murshidstbad, Liu know 
and Hyderabad were now more important than Delhi, and Poona $ 
Influence \V5L5 increasing in plj pans of £ ndi:i= 

The Company had found thnt a direct attack upon the Mughal 
empire was hazardous. But it had not, by any means, departed from 
die policy the Directors had formulated in 1669. via. I he increase 
of our revenue in the subject of our care, as ttuieh as our trade , lis 
that must maintain our force, when twenty accidents may interrupt 
our trade; ’tis that must make us a nation in India; — without that 
we are but a great number of interlopers, united by his Majesty * 
royal charter, tit only to trade where nobody of power thinks it 
their interest to prevent us."* 

How this policy to increase revenue was implemented is shown 
in the intervention of the Company in the affairs of Taiyore. It is 
In-u Mated in the words of Mill. He writes: “it was after having 
corresponded for years with Prataup Singh, as King ot Tanjorc, 
after having offered to him the friendship of the English nation, and 
after having courted hil assistance against die, French dial the 
English ruler* ut>w, without so much as a pretence of any provoca¬ 
tion. and w ithout the allegation of any oilier motive than die advan- 
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lagc of possessing D'cvi-Cotali, despatched an tinny to dethrone 
hun. 1 Dtvikotah Ibrt, with land yielding an annua] revenue of 
9,000 pagodas 5 * was thus acquired. 

Meanwhile cautious attempts Jiad been made to acquire terri* 
tory and to build forts. In 1716 permission was obtained from Far- 
rukli Siyar to purchase land in Surat and rent villages near Calcutta. 
The gift of five villages near Madras was aim confirmed. 

On the west t oast, a running intermittent war was carried on 
at sea against the Marathi navy under the Angria. In Bengal, the 
Company considered it impolitic to risk an open rupture with the 
Nawab. Fliey tried to keep him in good imtnour by paying large 
sums ol money to cover up their malpractices; for example, misuse 
of dmtahi and '‘screening immense quantity's of Merchants' Goods, 
(hereby defrauding the king of hit customs".» AUahwardi Khan 
(1740-56) kept them under strict control, and gave them no oppor¬ 
tunity to repeat in Bengal what they had done in the Deccan. Nor 
did he allow them to strengthen fortifications at Calcutta. 

Thus till the middle of the century, the Company was tin able to 
achieve much towards the fulfilment of its object of acquiring reve* 
nue-yielding territory. But in the matter of commerce iu success was 
very encouraging. In I70fl its exports of English goods to India were 
barely of the value of £61,000; by 17-lti they had reached the figure 
of £127,000, Similarly imports from India into England had risen 
from £500,000 to nearly £1,000,000. During this period the 
Company paid eight to ten per cent dividend to its shareholders. 
Its prosperity was so great that it gave a loan of £1,000,000 to the 
Government in 1744, and of more than £4,000.000 in 1750. 

Angh-Frmch riraln 

But the success of the English whetted the appetite of their Euro¬ 
pean rivals, Portugal, Spain and Holland had fallen behind in the 
race and were no longer in a position to challenge England. France, 
however, made great efforts to capture Indian trade and extend its 
influence in the East, The French East Tmti.i Company had been 
founded by Colbert in 1664. But during die reign of Louis XIV 
(1643-J715), it crmld not make much headway because of the wars 
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of France against Spain, Holland and the empire. In 1720 Jolut Lav.' 
reformed the French finances find reconstituted the Company. From 
now onwards progress was rapid, Mauritius, the half-way island to 
India, was occupied in 1721, and Mah£ and Karikal in 1725 and 
1739 respectively. Pondicherry, which became the chief settlement 
of the French Company, had been tost to the Dutch but recovered 
by tiie Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. Chan dam agar had been occupied 
in 1691. 

The reconstituted French Company vigorously followed the dual 
policy of acquiring political influence and pushing commercial 
enterprise, ft strengthened and fortified its settlements against the 
Indiirn chiefe, The French believed, that 11 prosperous sotdements and a 
few well-fortified places will give (the Company) a great position 
among these people"’. 1 But they gave free rein to this policy only 
after 1740. 

Hie idea of carving out a territorial empire in India toot shape 
in the fertile brain of Dupleut. He was led to it by the exigencies of 
the French Company whose efforts to promote trade were greatly 
hampered by the lack of adequate financial support from France. 
Dupleut realised that the only way of finding the needful funds was 
through acquisition of revenue-yielding territories, aud that the 
possession of political power done could solve die problem. Whether 
“hr had seen Asia, like America aud like the whole world, destined 
to submit to the Taw of European races” or not, he was determined 
to give India to France. 

Duplcix was appointed to the office of First Councillor of the 
Superior Council of the French Company at Pondicherry in 1720. 
ien yean later be became the intend ant of the settlement atChandar- 
oagar, arid in 1742, the Governor General of the French estab¬ 
lishments in India, The troublous times in Karaatak had already 
offered opportunities to the European companies to take ‘rides' in 
the civil wars of the petty princes. In 1732, on the death of Nawab 
SaariatullaU Khan of Kamatak, his nephew, Dost Alt, had taken 
possession of the throne. He befriended the French, and at the request 
of ifae French Governor, Dumas, obtained tor them die authority of 
the emperor or Delhi to coin money—a source of considerable profit. 
Dost Alt's son-in-law, Chanda Sahib, an ambitious young man, 
desired to attach the powerful alliance of the French to his interests 
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and so offered to attack the kingdom of Tanjore, seize Karikal and 
hand it over to ilir Jicni'h, This was done, and tile French obtained 
possession of Karikal and the districts around it in 1739. 

In die placid back waters of Kamatak, and amidst die petty 
intrigues of the princes, die sudden appearance of the Maraliut army 
of a0,000 horsemen led by Kaghuji Bhorale and his lieutenant 
Mamin Rio, was a bombshell. Dost Ali, who tried to stop them, fell 
in battle. Safdar Ali, his heir, and Chanda Sahib, took their families 
to fondi cherry for safety. Ragimjj besieged Trichinopoly, captured 
thr Tort and took Ch-mela Sahib prisoner. He then moved tin towards 
Pondicherry, but finding the French fully prepared to defy him. 
retired. 

The fearless conduct of the French Governor, Dumas, earned For 
him the atlnur-dLiun and respect of die Deccan rulers. Ernpefor 
Muhammad Shah conferred upon him the rank of Nawab and a 
ummab. Nizam-ul-Mulk sent liim a dress of honour, and Safdar Ali, 
Nawab of Kamatai, offered rich presents. At this stage Dumas retired, 
and Dupleix took over the reins of office {January 1742). 

On assuming office, Dupleix found that the situation was fur 
from satisfactory. The Nizam was threatening die Karri at ak ruler 
for arrears of revenue, and the French protegd, Chanda Sahib, was a 
prisoner of the Marat has. The Maratha chiefs were ready to renew 
their raid* and to levy tribute in the Kamatak. Nor was the condition 
of the I tench Company free from anxiety. Its Directors bad not 
sufficient funds to meet the need* of the settlements. A war was im¬ 
pending between England and France, and the Company was unable 
to provide the necessary funds for the fortifications of their factories. 
In the face of these difficulties, Dupleix’s resolution, patriotism 
:uid resourcefulness rose equal to the occasion. 

When in March 1740 the War or Austrian Succession broke out 
in Europe, and France and England became involved in it, the 
agents of the two mercantile companies in India realised that the 
existence of the one was incompatible with that of the other. Despite 
the wishes and ins true tin us of home authorities, they engaged in 3 
'.iristfgit* for the establishment of their exclusive rights of trade. Dup¬ 
leix was die first to see that in order lo achieve this, it was necessary 
to obtain political influence and territorial control. He was working 
under severe handicaps, the Government of France was supine, and 
Louis XV and liii ministers failed to give t he necessary support to their 
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countrymen fighting for the glory of France in India, The French 
Company was largely dependent upon the government and suffered 
from its short-sighled, weak and vacillating policies. Although the 
trade of the Company increased, its expenditure was so high that 
it fell tn(» heavy indebtedness. So, at this critical juncture, it reduced 
its contribution to the funds of its establishments in India. 

On fop of diis, there were suicidal disagreements between tire 
highest leaders whose mutual jealousies obstructed combined action. 
Extraordinary orders from Paris produced a sense of irritation and 
futility. 

The war which lasted for four years sirent on the whole in favour 
of the French. The genius ofDupleix triumphed Over all difficulties. 
By his diplomacy he won the support of Indian chiefs and be used 
them against the English, He made up for tbt lack of an adequate 
French army by recruiting Indian soldiers and giving them Western 
training. Hr demonstrated the superiority of trained men over the un¬ 
trained levies of India. In Lhe battle which was fought at St. Thome 
on the banks of the Adyar river, between the hosts of Mahfuz Khan, 
ton of Anwar-ud-Din, Nawab of Kamatak, and the French Captain 
Paradis, an November 4, 1746, the French gained a quick and over* 
whelming victory' over the Nawab. The detachment under the com¬ 
mand of Paradis consisted of 230 Furope:m and 700 Indian soldiers. 
They had no guru, and they had to cross the river in the face of alt 
army of 10,000 men equipped with guns. This difficult manoeuvre 
was executed successfully. The discipline and organisation of the 
small army led by capable and intrepid officers won the day. As 
Mail ram has pointed out with just pride, “it may well be .carried 
that of all the decisive actions that have hern fought in India, there 
is not our more memorable than this .... The circumstance which 
stumps this action as so memorable is that it was the very first of its 
kind, that it proved, to the surprise of both parties, thr afaolute and 
overwhelming superiority of the disciplined European soldier to his 
Asiatic rival/ 11 

Ouplcix occupied Madras and drove the English from almost the 
entire Coromandel coast. 

The Treaty of Aix-ta-Chapel I c (1748) ended the war in Europe, 
but it did not bring peace between the rivals in India. “With ambi¬ 
tion aroused, mutual jealousy excited, the temptation of increased 
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dominion knocking at their doom* what had they to do with 
peace ?” 1 

1 he year 1748 was memorable. Emperor Muhammad Shah died 
in this year, *md the first invasion of Ahmad Shall AlxSali occurred* 
Nizam-ul-Mulk also passed away, and a war of succession ensued 
among the claimants to the Masnad. The rivab dragged on their 
sides the Maraihas, the ruler of Lbc Karnatak, the French and the 
English. Soon the character of the contra! changed. The French and 
the English, instead of being the atudUnries of the Indian rivals, 
became the principal protagonists contending for supremacy, in 
spile nf the fact that the two nations were at peace at home. 

Dupldx, die Governor General of the French ^ctilcmenfcs in 
Indiaj had die perepicadty to see that the English could be eliminated 
from India only if the Indian governments accepted hU direction and 
also phsred their resources at his disposal for use against die English. 
He was able to give effect to this policy became both in the Deccan 
and the Kjmaiak succession disputes gave him the opportunities to 
interfere. By offering the help of his well-trained European and 
Indian forces, he turned the scales in favour of his clients. He and Ilia 
lieutenant Bussy so cleverly managed affairs that from 1748 to 1756 
the French were die dominating power in the peninsula, Dupld* 
was actually made the Nawab of Knmatak—tiie governor of die 
entire region south of the Krishna river—and Bnssy controlled the 
affairs of the Deccan, treating Use Nizam oa a puppet. 

But neither the resources and skill of Duplcix nor the daring 
schemes and unflinching courage of Bussy availed. The French poli¬ 
tical system was outworn. The French affairs had fallen in the hands 
of feeble politicians. Financially France was fast verging towards 
bankruptcy h Its naval forces were neglected. In these condition*, the 
recall ofDupkis, who by his foresight and determination had carved 
out a trench empire in India, was an irreparable blow to their 
fortunes. After lm departure in 1755, the French lost their hold upon 
the Deccan and during the Seven Years War, the English adminis¬ 
tered crushing defeats from which they could not recover* 

Fortunately for the English, although the Seven Years War broke 
out in Europe tn August 1756, operations really began in India in 
1758. By then the battle ol Plasscy had been fought and the rich 
resour ces of Bengal had passed into the hands of the English, Nothing 
1 ^ 
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that happened in the fCamatak could alter the future of the two 
nations in India. 

The French efforts in the Deccan during the Seven Years War 
met with utter disaster. Of the empire built through the labours of 
Dupleis and Bussy nothing remained but five isolated and disarmed 
towns on the coast. French political influence completely disap¬ 
peared. 

One by one the rivals had fallen out of the race and the field was 
left dear for England To execute its designs itt India, In the struggle 
for existence the ablest had won, In the case of Portugal the causes 
of failure are not far to seek. In the sixteenth century its population 
consisted of one million souls* far too small to sustain its king's 
pompous claim to he ^Lord of the Conquest, Navigation ant! Com¬ 
merce of EthiopiaArabia, Persia and India 11 - Its aims were too vast’— 
to conduct .1 crusade against the world ol Islam* to spread the gospel 
among the heathen nations, to capture the spice trade, and to cstab* 
Hih rule over half the world, Portugal lacked men, experience and 
wisdom for the tremendous task it had un lertaken. The strain broke 
ill strength, and with the failure of the royal dynasty the enterprise 
based upon royalty failed. 

In 1580, the Portuguese crown was inherited by the Spanish 
king. The union brought no accession of strength. Spain ’h finances 
were in a chaotic slate. During the sixteenth century prices bad risen 
five fold. Production suffered a decline, markets were lost and indus¬ 
try was paralysed. Inflation enriched the wealthy and the aristo¬ 
cratic but impoverished the poor, the wage earner and the consumer. 
The class cleavage increased and the struggle between the two 
classe* was intensified- The idle rich and thestarviugtnillious glower* 
ed at each other. A moral canker ate into ihe vitab of society. While 
wealth created envy- and provoked rivalry, thi- nation larked ihc 
spirit to resist* So the Dutch "sea beggars" 1 and the English ,£ *ca 
captains'" laid the Spanish empire into dust. 

Then the Dutch, a nation of hardly five mil lions, entered boldly 
into the inheritance of the Portuguese. The instrument which they 
created for the rwBsatkm of their mercantilist purples was a quad- 
national company. It was entrusted with a dual function—trade and 
war. It was endowed with huge powers—the monopoly of Eastern 
trade, freedom from import duties* maintenance of armed forces on 
bud and sea, erection of forts, plantation of colonies, making of war 
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^nd peace, arranging treaties, earning money and exercising adminis¬ 
trative, judicial and legislative authority within its jurisdiction. 

Bui file close nssiviatioii of the Company anti the Dutch Stoics 
General involved it in the virissiitides or national fortune. From the 
outsci Holland tvit I'tigagtd in constant tears, first against Portugal 
.ttjd Spain, then from [he middle of the seventeenth century against 
England, and later against the France of Louis XIV. “All through the 
eighteenth century the Company's commitments as a sovereign power 
increased; garrisons became more numerous, the expenses of adminis* 
iration grew. As a result, although its trade continued to prosper, 
the Company s finances became more and more involved/ 11 

The dependence of the Company upon the State in the matter of 
funds for the purpose of carrying on war against its enemies was a 
crippling arrangement. The land wars led to the neglect of the navy. 
The Company suffered enormous losses in its trade because most of 
its centres brought no profit. in debts continued to increase till they 
readied the enormous figure of one hundred million guilders. The 
control cl the States General in the appointments of die Directorate 
and the decision of policies proved unhealthy. The Company suffered 
from the fluctuation* of the Governments Fortunes. When, therefore, 
the wars, of the French Revolution broke out and Holland became 
a part of the Napoleonic system, the English fleets swept die Dutch 
out of the Indian waters. 

The French awoke from their “dumber of idlenm”, when Pyrard 
de Laval and Marlin tie Vitre made the voyage to India in IflOI. at 
the mk of their Uvea. But attempts to start trade with the Eastern 
countries mhfiral till Colbert, the great champion of mercantilism, 
founded the French East India Company in 1664. ilut it met with 
the hostility of the French manufacturers and its activity was greatly 
curtailed, Louis XI \ 5 wars with maritime powers paralysed French 
ovcTscan commerce and the Company's business was still further 
reduced. I rotu this moribund condition, John Ijiw rescued it in 
1720. But il became a department of the State, without any initiative 
<>r itiiii of responsibility. Its Directors were nominated by the king 
Irorn die shareholders, anti they carried out the derisions of the two 
High CotmmsiLOnerv, who were appointed by Lin: Government. The 
Controller General of France presided over the meetings of the 
Directon and all matters of importance required his approval The 

* *&»-r « fcd*. Vat V, 51 
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Company was loaded with powers which the mercantilist policy 
determined—monopoly of trade and [ be right lo make war and peace. 

Bm lad of independence stifled initiative and the opposition of 
the mfhisn-i.il ten prevented the form illation of far-sighted commercial 
policies. The dominance of the Government in ( he Councils exposed 
the Company to all the ills from which the French State suffered 
in the eighteenth century. The finances were mismanaged, she Com¬ 
pany was in debt and adequate fund.! were not available for the 
schemes of Duplcu. The preoccupations of Louis XIV with wars on 
the Continent consigned the merchant marine and the navy to 
neglect. France had to pay a heavy price for its inefficiency and 
maladministration. Its feudal political system was wholly unsuited 
In the conditions of the eighteenth century. During the Revolution 
the system crashed, and it brought down with it the institution! that 
were subsisting under its support 

The English East India Company was more fortunate titan its 
rivals. It was an independent concern, untrammelled in its transac¬ 
tions by governmental interference. Its relations with the State were 
elastic and while it was affected by civil wars and political revolu¬ 
tions, it was never deeply involved in constitutional upheavals, nor 
vitally concerned in foreign wars. Whoever wielded power, king or 
Parliament, its interests were on the whole safe, fur England recog¬ 
nised the value of its contribution to the development of sea power 
and the growth of national prosperity. The English political system, 
whether a monarchy as under the Tudors, or a Parliamentary dic¬ 
tatorship such as Cromwell's, or a higher middle class oligarchy of the 
eighteenth century, was responsive to the wishes of the people and 
anxious to promote their welfare- It was thus superior to the systems 
existing in Portugal, Spain and France, 

The organisation of the Company and its business methods were 
also better than those of the French and ihe Dutch companies. 
Unlike them, the English East India Company was a solvent body 
which advanced loans to needy governments. It had evolved plans 
of trade which benefited the country' without affecting the develop¬ 
ment of its industry. The bullion which went out as a iriclde came 
back in a flood of good* for consumption and re-export, and contri¬ 
buted to the enrichment of England. The inherent superiority of 
the English Company told, for though severely tcited, it triumphed 
in the end. 
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Bengal on ihr ovt of conqu^ti 

Bolbrc iht War of Austrian. Succession brokf? thcpc&ccof Eu?ppt T 
the English :tnd the French, the two competitor for mastery in 
sou litem India, had agreed to suspend their warlike activities The 
tmee of 1754 marked the failure of Dup]eijc f s grand design, and 
although another frenchman of genius, Bussy, was s tjll m am t ain m g 
his precarious ascendancy over the Nizam of the Deccan, the weak- 
ness of the French position in India had become tnanifttL So p 
nhibt the French were licking their wounds and preparing for the 
impending contest which they regarded as inevitable, the English 
were flushed with die pride of success. Of the game started by the 
Fmidi they had Jearnt all the tricks and outmatched their masters. 
They had defeated the schemes of the French and achieved diploma¬ 
tic gains over them. They had taken the measure of the Indian 
rhiefe and their military capacity. They were fortunate that between 
1756 and 1758, in spile of the war in Europe, they were free from 
actud embroilment in a serious struggle with Uidr rivals. But in the 
interval a nrw challenge to their plant in India had suddenly appeared 
in Bengal, 

In 1756, Allah ward i Khun* die Nawab of Bengal, who had ruled 
the province for fifteen years, died. Hiss death opened a latdbJ chapter 
in the history of India, Bengal had been lucky in the First half of the 
eighteentli century in its governors. Murshid Qull Kh;m r who was 
appointed the IHwan of Beng;d in l7Ul r remained at the helm of 
affairs till his death in 1725, Then his lon-mdawShujn Kh*m 
the province for fourteen yean. After a short interval of two yean 
under the worthier son of Murshid Quit Khan , Alkhwanli Khan 
?d*cd the reins of office and ruled till 1756, All die three were strong 
and competent administrators, and under them Bengal greatly 

prospered, so much so* that if was regarded as the paradise of 
India, 

There were many reasons for this. While the rest of India was 
distracted by fratricidal wars, Marat ha invasions and Jilt uprisings, 
and northern India was devastated by the invasions of Nadir Shah 
and Ahmad Shah Abdali, Bengal had remained on the whole 
iratupiiL The Manttha raids (1742-52) had, indeed, l>ccn a painful 
episode, for Oris^ had to be ceded to them ; otherwise peace was not 
seriously disturbed. iTie maintenance of pu h I jr order wit iccotri- 
parned by administrative measures which led to financial pros* 
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parity. The two sources of the governmentis income—land-revenue 
and trade-—both received particular attention* 

Bengal, like the other provinces, had suffered from the inordinate 
expansion of the jugir system under the later Mughals. This was 
wasteful economically and dangerous politically. Mursbid Quh Khan 
dealt with it drastically* West of the jagirs in Bengal were mtimed 
and the jagirdars were allotted lands in Orissa. Fhe khith d (crown) 
lands, thus formed, were taken under the direct control of the Govern¬ 
ment. In order to settle their land-revenue sacral courses we re open. 
Tod arrow's z$hi system was ilte most scientific, It was based oft ihe 
measurement of the holdings of the peasants, assessment of ibeir 
average produce and determining the share of the State in cash. Fhis 
was ruled out by the peculiar sail and climatic conditions of Bengal. 
In the words of Sc l on-Karr, *‘in Lower Bengal, more perhaps than in 
any other province of India, the moH unexpected changes are 
wrought by die tremendous force of its streams, bringing down a 
yellow Hood la the rainy season* A vast body of water cuts through 
natural obstacles; sweeps away whole villages; corrodes and absorbs 
halfor the whole of an estate; inundates large true Is, and disappears 
tn the month of October, to leave behind it a fresh alluvial soil, Irom 
which every familiar I and mark has disappeared* while the bewildered 
owners make vague guesses at the outlines of their former 
possessions /' 1 

The Bengal peasants lived in small scattered hamlets mostly 
surrounded by impossible rivers. In these conditions accurate land 
records could not be maintained for long and, therefore, the Nawahs 
pftfared to farm ouL the villages* The farmers realised the revalue 
with the utmost severity, with the result that while the coffers of the 
State overflowed with money p the peasants were reduced to t he utmost 
penury # The stamindars fated no better, I hey were suspected ol 
interference with the revenues in their own Interests and were de¬ 
prived of Iheti functions, Arnib, or revenue officers, were appointed 
as collectors* They were mainly Hindu* because it was easier to 
manage the submissive I limbi than the refractory Muslim. 

The effect of these measures was that the revenue demand, which 
was estimated by Todarmal at a little over a cron: of rupees, rose to 
tiearly a crorc and a half in the time of M unhid Quit Khan p and at 
the time of Allahwardi Khan's death it had grown to one crone and 

1 (un-Karr 4 W* S* Cwmmttii (Rn\m m India Srnra), pp. 154^55 
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eighty-six laths. Much of the increase was due to the enhancement of 
cesses, But although the demand continued to grow, the actual reali¬ 
sation was much lower than tlic demand. In 1762-63, while the 
demand was pegged at over 'even and a half crorcs of rupees, the 
realihath'ns were less than 50 per cent. Yet, in spite of these arrears, 
the annual income of the province coni in tied to increase. 

The second important source of provincial income was the customs 
duty. During this period there fiad heen a phenomenal growth of 
foreign trade. Dacca alone exported nearly thirty lakhs of rupees 
worth of cloth to Asian countries. Qasim Bazar produced two and a 
hall million pounds of silk. The Murshidahad customs office registered 
an output of silk worth seventy lakhs of rupees- Fifty thousand 
m.uimi of sugar were supplied to the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
provinces from Bengal, and also a considerable amount of jute. There 
were a number of other commodities which were told abroad, vii. 
saltpetre, opium, etc. During the half ccntjuy from 1706 to 1756, 
Bengal received in return for its exports nearly six and a half crone 
rujjeri worth of bullion and alxmt 2.3 cn>frs of merchandise. 

Indian goods were in demand in the East-Asian and West-Asian 
countries, in Africa and in Europe, and the European merchants who 
had replaced the Indians and other Asians from the lucrative busi¬ 
ness of maritime transport were gathering large profits. The overseas 
trade had grown to vast proportions and in spite oftow customs duties 
(2*5 per cent ad ailcj/m) and exemption from their payment enjoyed 
by the English, thr income of die Mughal empire as a whale, and of 
thr Bengal province in particular, was considerable. 

Foreign trade stimulated industry and added to the prosperity of 
the country. This explains why the Indian rulers treated the English 
and other merchants with to touch consideration. There were nume¬ 
rous instances of this. Aurangxeb restored all the favours granted to 
the English llrt.it India Comp-my in spite of thr war of 1686-89, 
Farrukh Siyir overruled the Governor of Bengal, and by meant of 
an imperial order renewed exemption from ruslotm duties in 1716. 
Azim-usli-Shan permitted the Dutch, the French and the English to 
fortify iheir factories and to maintain Indian soldiers for their protec¬ 
tion, Muishid Quli Khan allowed great indulgence to merchants 
with the result that Hugldi grew into a great centre of culture; die 
population uf Calcutta rose from 15,000 in 1704 to a lakh in 1750, 
and Dacca and Mursludabad became populous cities. 
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Progress ill trade, industry and agriculture stimulated banting, as 
is illustrated by the rise of the Jagnt Seths (world banker*). They 
issued bills of exchange of one crorc of rupees at a time on behalf of 
the provincial government. Mnrshiii Qiili Khan used to send the 
annual revenue of Bengal to Delhi through their agents. Naturally 
they played an important pari in the politics of the times. 

Other measures were adopted foe increasing wealth. Economic* 
were effected in the expenditure of government. But the reduction of 
the armed forces in the interest of economy to 2,000 cavalry and 4,000 
infantry was a measure of doubtful wisdom. 

In the sombre picture of decadence, prostration and bankruptcy 
which India presented, Bengal was the only bright spot where pros* 
perity prevailed, “the only mine of stiver left in the Mughal empire", 
lit us it happened that when all other provinces were failing, 
Aurangzeb depended upon M unhid Quli Khan to finance his waste¬ 
ful campaigns in the Deccan, He received a crorc of rupees every year 
frtim Bengal and in return gave an absolutely free hand to the gover¬ 
nor to do as he liked. He told him, “you are diwan and laujdar with 
lull powers, and nobody's allegation against youis acceptable to me." 1 

Unfortunately, behind this facade of glittering affluence there lay 
a dilapidated structure, so feeble as to crumble at the first touch of 
the storm that blew across the seas. The wealth of die X.tw,ib and of 
his oppressive oligarchs was extracted out of the toil and misery of 
the impoverished peasants and wretched artisans. The upstart rulers 
and their long suffering subjects were bound together by mere ropes of 
sand. 

The foreigners who lived amidst the people had studied closely 
lire strength and weakness of the system. They entertained a very 
poor opinion of the Indian rulers’ power. Bernier slates his opinion on 
the Indian army in these words: “These immense armies frequently 
perform great feats; but when thrown into confusion it is impossible 
to restore them to discipline...I could never see these soldiers, 
destitute of order, and marching with the irregularity of a herd of 
animals, without reflecting upon the cose with which Gvc-and- 
twenty thousand of our veterans from the army of FI and era, com* 
maoded by Prime Guide or Marshal Tutenne, would overcome an 
Indian army, however numerous/** A writer at the end of the cigb- 

1 li^ve^laJ,’, 2tDj n Stdw, Jadnnmltl. 71f Hu&n ^ Vol II \ 1940 
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lecntfj crnttm say*. their '‘composition is no Its expensive tfv.ni 
defective,—these nimtcrLms bodies of robust men and active hone, 
stem designed for no other purpose than to adorn die march of their 
chief-' 11 Tl)c Marquis of AJorna remarking upon liir lack of discip¬ 
line among the rabble forces of Indian chiefs said, "I would have no 
hesitation with a corps of five thousand regular soldiers to attack 
such an army though fifty thousand strong." 1 The French and 
English commanders who had actually fought against the forces of 
the Indian rulers entertained a very low opinion or their military 
capacity. For instance, Duplm wrote to the Company's Directors in 
Paris, "500 European soldiers could reduce all Moslem strongholds 
and provinces this side of the Riston." 1 Clive wrote to William Pitt, 

on January 7, 1759, "2,000 Europeans..will enable the 

Company to take the sovereignty upon themselves 1 * 1 , from Mir jafar 
and Miran. 

The fact was that the European armies were "like a giant with a 
thousand hands which defend and strike according to the dictates of 
otic mind", while the Indian troups, "an ill-disciplined multitude 
which fighting hand to hand can offer effectually neither injury 
nor resistance**- 

All ah wards Khan appears to have had a dim awareness of this 
wcaknru. He seems to have given expressiob to the presentiment in 
these words; “it is now difficult to extinguish fire on land, but should 
the xa be in flames who ran put diem out?”* 

When he died in 1756 and his grand son Sir aj-nd-Duu tab ascended 
the Mrwnad of Bengal, die sea was set on fire. This was the year in 
which Ahmad Shalt Ahdali had entered the Punjab. The effect on 
Bengal was that the support of die empire became completely 
nugatory, Siraj-ud-Daulah assumed the post of Governor probably 
without making even a reference to Delhi, as the status of the 
emperor was in doubt. 


Conquest of Bengal 

Siraj-utf-Daulah was not the ruler ihc times needed- He was a 
spoilt child whom the adulation of an old man had made wilful and 
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vain. He had offended the high and the low by his rapacious* arbit¬ 
rary' and cruel dealings. He ll came to his long-.assigned throne ill a 
home divided against itself with a lice die faction in the army and a 
disaffected subject population/'* His European detractor? have 
painted his character in thr blackest eoloiuf* but however indefen¬ 
sible his other measures m&y have been* hr was more sinned against 
than fanning iso far an the British were concerned- 

In the quarrel which started between him and the agents of the 
Rast India Company in Calcutta, he was entirely in the right. They 
had noi shown him the usual courtesy of acknowledging his accession 
fco the throne. They had given unlawful shelter to a person fleeing 
from htf justice, ant! had expelled (ram Calcutta—still under the 
sovereign authority of die Navvab of Bengal—hb official. Worst oi all, 
they hud built fortifications a! Calcutta and increased tire strength of 
their garrison without asking hk permission* in flagrant violation of 
thr previous orders of Allahwardi Khun, who had told the French 
and the English* pL you arf: mctdisuits, what need have you of ft 
fortress ? Being under my protection you have no enemies to fear/ 5 
The English tried to pacify his anger with apologies, but conti¬ 
nued to prepare for deli and?, at first with the hope of aid from the 
French and the Dutch H but faffing that by increasing the army p laying 
in provhiotifl and adding to the works of defence. Enraged by these 
proceedings* he hastened to Calcutta, stormed the outposts and took. 
Fon William by assault. He, however* allowed the English governor 
to escape with his ships to Fulta, where he remained undisturbed 
till reinforcements arrived from Madras under Clive* 

From a military point of view! there could not be a greater mistake 
than this* for in Fill la the English retained a rallying place from which 
to recover by' median of naval fore™ die forts which they had lust on 
the river. With the arrival of Clive in Bengal with the Madras form* 
the entire aspect of affairs changed F The Bengal factors had been 
purilLinimous, the memories of J&S&-U9 haunted them and the 
humility that characterised the letter of John Russell addressed to the 
Mughal emperor in 1712 still lingered/ But die victories in die 


j iiirkar; JadmutUi* Huwty vf A V&l IT, p. 470 
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Deccan were a heady wine and consequently the let ten of Watson 
and Clive to Siraj-ud-DauIali were full of Fire and brimstone. Wrote 
Clive to (he Nawab, "Your Excellency will hear from others what 
force is come to Bengal- Such a force was never seen before in your 
province. When Your Excellency comes to hear aU those tilings and 
to consider seriously of them, I hope you will itave so great a regard 
for yourself, for us, and for the undr of your province, as to give the 
Company full satisfaction for all the losses they have sustained/’ 1 

Watson had been even more outspoken, and without any diplo¬ 
matic finesse, blurted out, "I wifi kindle such a flame in your country 
as all the water in the Canges shall not be able to extinguish/’* It is 
not necessary to retail the melancholy story of "fighting, tricks, 
chicanery, intrigues, politic.-, and the Lord knows wHat" 4 , by which 
Bengal passed into British subjection. 

By the battle of Plaiicy in June 1757, Siraj-itd-DauIah was over¬ 
thrown, and Mir Jafar Khan obligingly agreed to play the disgraceful 
role of "Colour: I Clive’s jackal", and die puppet oft hr Jfuwab of 
Bengal. Plassey started a Joug chain of consequences which utterly 
changed the Face of India; the system of economy and government 
which had lasted for centuries was transformed. 

Plaisey transferred power, the battle or Buxar in 176-1 created 
rights. The titular Mughal emperor granted nfsnnan by which the 
Diwani (civil government) of the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa was conferred upon the Company. In the history' of the 
Company the era of legitimate economic trade came to an end, and 
that of trade under the aegis of political power and with the hrlp of 
State revenue was inaugurated. In the history of India it was the 
commencement of (lie operation of new social forces which had 
arisen in the far west and w hich were gradually to move across the 
oceans and the continents and encompass the whole earth. 

Cauicj of Engt 'uh mrtoty 

It is an amazing fact of history that the agents of this great and 
irresistible force were largely unscrupulous, greedy, quarrelsome, 
envious men, and these bad bold adventurers had under their 
command the rank and file of their fellow countrymen, many of 
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whom were the veritable scum of the earth-—crimiiialsj renegades* 
Iialf-castri .md the rill-raff of all the race.* of Europe/ To quote 
Dupteix, "the Company tends out b^gg^rs as employees and officers 
who haven’t ii ^hirt to put oil their backs, 1 ** One who liad been ;ui 
cyc-wiuu 1 ^ said after he had left Bombay, U I cannot without horror 
mention to what a pitch all vicious enormities were grown in this 
place. Their principles of action, and the coiL^cqumt evil practices of 
the English, forwarded their miseries! and contributed to fill the air 
with thaw pestilential vapours that seised their vitals, and speeded 
their hasty parage to the other world. Luxury, immodesty, and a 
prostitute dissolution of manners found a til I acw matter to work 
iipoii/ ,t Anderson adds, Ji all kinds of vice were in the superlative 
degree, and dir mem dctestable tins were indulged in to an ahnoti 
unlimited deg™/ 1 * And further, **Thc Court of Directors must be 
called as witnesses to shew the prevalence of vice. Morals bad 
become so corrupt that they were obliged to interfere, and in I6S2 
sent out meat stringent orders that reformatory measures should 
immediately Vie enforced by authority. They remark with severe 
reprobation die ‘riot* prodigality, carctosncss and Folly/ which were 
so cqrnmoa. They were determined to check "expensive and vfcfou? 
habits//’ 1 

All that can he said in their favour is that tfie morals of their 
victims were no better. The Indian princes and aristocrats who 
opposed and fought the English were an unenviable lot Du phis 
described them m venal, cowardly* and unable "to grasp the first 
principles uf governmental and diplomatic rdiability/** The other 
trrm> he used tor them were supentilions ( vacillating, mutually 
suspidoo*, believing in die show of force and intsmidadon, caring for 
nothing but money, pltasuredoving, luenticms. There may be malice 
and exaggeration in this judgement of an alien adventurer intent 

/Keith dtstTtbfi Ctifnwiilfi* 1 troc?pi m "HeI troopi, though mimrrmii, name 
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upon building 411 empire, but hr is ml feta mi ally wiiidicatctl by a sobff 
Indian historian, Jaduiiath Sark&r characterise* the Indian adminis¬ 
tration of the eighteenth century as hopelessly dishonest and in¬ 
efficient, awl the administrators as small, selfish, proud and un* 
worthy ruling class." Hr uses for them such epithets as imbecile 
lechers and sadists. Under them “the purity of domestic lift was 
threatened... Religion had become the handmaid of vice and 
folly." 

There is little doubt that they were lacking in public morals and 
political wisdom. They had no conception or public virtue, no 
loyalty to the Stale, to the country or even to religion. They bad not 
team! to subordinate thrir personal interests to a great cause. But it 
would be unjust to charge them with any deficiency of spirit- Many 
nt them wen' recklessly brave, indefatigable, resourceful, possessed 
of calm resignation and almost infinite capacity lor suffering- 1 hey 
could lie faithful to persons evru unto death and sometimes heroic in 
their resolve to abide by their plighted word. 

They suffered humiliation and defeat not because they were 
personally less brave than the English or the French, nor even 
because their weapons and tactics were less effective. The British 
victory was not u triumph of virtue over vice, for the manners and 
moral* of England in the eighteenth century, especially during its 
first moiety, were hardly exemplary. 

George I and George II were no belter than their counterparts 
in Delhi, Munhidabad, Poona or Hyderabad. Lord Chesterfield 
describes George I os lazy, inactive, coarse and lowly sensual, a* 
on 1 ' who liked the company of wags and bullhorn, and dnted on fat 
women. He had no love for England. Grorgr II seemed to be a 
lets irascible edition of bis father—dull, phlegmatic, time-serving— 
and bis intellectual stature was summed up in his classic remark 
Unit lie had no time lor * bain ting and boctry'. Their Parliaments 
ron iistr d of an office-seeking collection of jobbers, whose members 
were elected by corrupt pocket and rotten boroughs. The people ot 
hoiidon w^re a rowdy crowd who paid scant respect to courtesy, 
jaw or order. Their insolent hooliganism made walking in the 
streets dangerous. ‘‘Fighting is delicious to our Englishmen . was 
th*-opinion of a contemporary. Gin drinking had assumed formidable 
proportions. Drunken young men committed all kinds of outrages. 

Mohocks'' ‘dancing ma^erf, 1 ‘tumblers’ waylaid men and 
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women, beat ihem, cut noses, rolled matrons in barrels down 
Snow Hil] arid committed indecencies. 

The constable were tipsy and inefficient, Horace Walpole report* 
the case of drunken policemen who shut up iwcnty-fm-or twenty-si* 
men and women—begg^urs, a pregnant woman and tradesmen— 
in a round house in St, Martin's ami kept them (here screaming 
for water t he whole night, with doors and windows dosed. In the 
morning four w ere found stilled, two died later, and twelve were in .1 
shocking state. 

Thieves, robbers and highwaymen abounded. "One is forced to 
1 ravel, even at noon, as if one were going to battle", wrote Walpole. 
Crime, smuggling, gambling, animal baiting, adultery and profligacy 
were common. Relations between the sexes were loose. Fleet 
marriages, that ri "consent and cohabitation", were considered valid. 
1-ecky says, “desertion, conjugal infidelity, bigamy, fictitious 
marriages celebrated by sham priests, were the natural and frequent 
consequences of the system,” 1 Wives could be sold by auction. 

Religious reviv alism with its accompaniments, hysteria, madness 
and asceticism, belief in miracles, witchcraft, and theological dissen¬ 
sion, were ram pant. Antmomian tendencies were strong. 

In short, neither the England nor the India of the eighteenth 
century presented an agreeable picture of social conditions. Out the 
English were superior in one respect: they had developed a sense of 
nationalism and had acquired discipline and organisation, which 
Indians lacked. 

Hie conquest of Bengal by the English is unprecedented in the 
history of die world. Those who directed the conquest were mere 
merchants o|~ a trading corporation who had no experience of wars 
and warlike operations. Many of their commanders were men from 
the deriral establishments who either volunteered or were pitchforked 
into soldiering The people whom they conquered were neither like 
the primitive savages of Africa and Australia, nor like the semi- 
civilised Red Indians of America. India boasted of an ancient and 
highly evolved civilisation, of an empire rich and famed over the 
for its cultural achievements. Its manifold crafts and splendid 
arts manifested skills superior to those of the Wot. In philosophy, 
religion and literature, it was unsurpassed. But in science technics, 
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industry and politics the West had undoubtedly forged alu-ad. Yet in 
the eighteenth century the difference was not great. 

The conquest was peculiar in another sense. It was achieved 
vvhollv at the expense of the conquered, lor the Company did nol 
contribute a penny towards the expense of war and conquest, tt was 
remarkable also because the issimnents of the conquest were largely 
supplied by the conquered. In the Deccan wars (1744-54) the 
Madras army consisted of 3IVi English soldiers and three to four 
thousand Indians—Christians, Muslims and Hindus, Clive com¬ 
manded at VlaMty a force of 951) English infantry mid 150 artillery 
and 2.UW Indian sepoys, partly Tdiiigas and partly norili Indians— 
Pat hah*, JaG, Rajputs and B rah mafias. 

It b difficult TO find a parallel to a victory won » cheaply. At 
PliLvscy the British losses were 7 Europeans and 16 sepoys killed and 
13 Europeans anil 36 epoys wounded. The gain was dominion over 
the richest province of India—a vast territory yielding a revenue of 
over twenty-five and a half million rupees a year, and inhabited by 
nearly iMrty milli on people* 

Plassey placed at the disposal of English discipline and 
organisation, the vast resources of Bengal. Their prtatige shot up 
so high as to place them among the most serious claimants to the 
inheritance of the Mughafe, Luckily for them, the crushing defeat of 
the Marathas at Panipat, and the subsequent developments of 
internal dissensions among them, and the death of Ahmad Shah 
Abdall followed by anarchy in Afghanistan, removed the two most 
formidable rivals IVtim their path. 

Tlie battle of [linear made the British live lawful government of 
Bengal. It bound thr Nawab or Oudh in an alliance which secured 
the western frontiers of Bengal, It reduced the emperor to thr status 
of pensioner, and ruled out for evet the recovery ot the Mughal 
empire, 

Hupleix w:is never tired of preaching the virtue of patience. The 
British practised it. They were equally convinced of the virtue of 
economy, for again the French had provided ample warning, Ffac 
British held the French business methods in contempt, because they 
were uneconomic- They regarded the French establishment in India 
as "a pretty little church to hear Mass’ 1 . So after 1 they iliought 
they had gone far enough, and what they needed wat the coniolida- 
tion of their conquest ,md augmentation of their profits. The Court 
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«d Directors xvrote to their agents in India, “U is not for the Company 
lo take the pan of unifiers of I u dost an., , ,Wc wish to see flu* Indian 
princes remain as a check, upon one another without our interfering.” 

Furt&i r itfttyufits and txpasuim (f (fomirtim 

But having entered into the political whirlpool of India, with¬ 
drawal was impossible. The British interests were centred in three 
regions—on the west coast round Bombay, in the south-eastern 
coast about Madras and in north-eastern India about Calcutta. 
Bombay was completely surrounded by the Mantfha dominions and 
Bombay’s fortunes were affected by the politic? oiTbeMhratha rulers. 
The British possession;; in the south were contiguous to the spheres of 
three government*—the Marat lias, the Mwoream and the Nizam. 
These three were constantly changing their alliances and forming 
different combinations. In order to preserve their ncwiy-woti terri¬ 
tories and to prevent encroachments upon them, the British were 
involved in die quarrels of these powers, especially w hen the French 
befriended any of them in order to extirpate their rivals. 

In the- north, the Mughal empire had lost -ill force, but the 
prestige of its name still counted. Over thr possesion of its body there 
raged a fierce contest whose noise reverberated through the latter 
pari of the eighteenth century. Among die contenders the two 
principal ones were the Afghans and the Marathns, but there were a 
number of others who played subsidiary roles. Their kaleidoscopic 
changes of sides made this tragic drama an extraordinarily complex 
affair. The Rohilla chiefs and the Nawabs of Qudh were often 
fighting for influence over the court of Delhi. The Rajputs and the 
Jats, and before the end of the century the Sikhs, were taking a hand 
in the game. Their intrigues and conspiracies, plots and counter¬ 
plots, campaigns and raids, were spreading insecurity and chaos all 
round. The British, who had brought the tower Doab under their 
sphere of influence, watched this road carousal from across the border 
and bided thdr time. 

Notwithstanding the instructions of the Court of Directors, there 
were almost continuous wars in which the Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal were involved either as principals or auxiliaries. 
There were many reasons for this, Madras and Bombay were keen 
upon emulating the achievement of Calcutta. Each desired to expand 
its revenue and therefore to extend the territory under its control. AH 
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dreaded concerted actio n among Indian chief! and ividied to main- 
t:iin the balance of power among them. I he Indian chic& were 
jealous of one another and without foreseeing die consequences of 
their selfishness played the game of the Company and invited iu 
support in their wars. Since the end of the Seven Vears War, the 
French were seeking an opportunity for revenge. They took every 
advantage of the difficulties of the Bridal* to destroy their empire 
and ite far-flung trade. When the American colonies started the War 
of IndependcncCp France rtiahed to their support across the Atlantic, 
and, in order to embarrass the English * sent troop* to India in aid of 
Hydef All and Tipu Sultan, The negotiations ol ihe V tench with the 
Indian chiefs and the presence of French officers in their armies 
w ere regarded by the Company as signs of hostility. They maintained 
a careful watch over ail tuch moves and took measures to forestall 
them. In this process* one by one, the chiefs were destroyed o rati b- 
jugated, and ultimately die whole of India was brought under 
British control. 

The Ate pm 

The process had two phases. In it? first phase the powers of the 
Deccan were dealt with; in the second, the British Bag was carried 
forward to the natural frontiers of India. In the Deccan there were 
three principal powers—the Nizam, the Sultans ol Mysore, and the 
Marathas* Of these the Nizam was the weakest and his policy the 
most vacillating, Till the end of the Seven Years War the Nizam 
was under French influence. Then hr entered into &n alliance with the 
British. After his defeat by the Marathas at Kharda in 1795* he 
again turned to thr French. But Wellesley easily persuaded him to 
enter into a subsidiary alliance in 1798. Thus he exchanged Ids 
independence for security guaranteed by a largely Indian army, 
officered by the British, and maintained at his own expense, 

Mjsvrt 

The Sultan* of Mysore* Hydcr AH and Tipu proved much 
harder outs to crack. They defied the British and their allies— 
the Nimti and the Marn tha.? . T hey fought four valiant wars. In 
the Gut. Hyder All was victorious and dictated peace under the walls 
of Madras. In the second war (17B0-84)* he received some reinforce¬ 
ment]! from the French, who sent 2,000icldlcrs under Buwy; and the 
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French Admiral Sulfren kept the British fleet on the run# But the 
French withdrew when \u :acc was signed between England and 
France in I 7 H 3 , and ihr second Mysore war came to an end with the 
res toration of the portion before die war, by the Treaty of Mangalore. 
However, in the third war which Goniwallb forced upon lipti 
Sultan l>y violating the treaty and pursuing "a course, which was 
perhaps not only questionable in point of faith; bin which must have 
been more olFenaive to Tipoo Suit aim. and more calculated to 
produce a war with that prince* than an avowed contract of a dr fen- 
sivc engagement framed ior the express and legitimate purpose ol 
limiting his inordinate ambition / 11 Tipn fullered reverses and the 
British army approached his capital, Seringapatiim. He purchased 
peace by ceding haft of his kingdom. In the fourth war, British gold 
clfccted what British guns had so far failed to accomplish. The 
ministers betrayed the master. Tipu refused to surrender 3 , and diet! 
bravely fighting in defence of hb fort. The dynasty was extinguished 
and the old Hindu Family was restored to a much reduced kingdomj 
with the status of a feudatory vassal of the British. The Nizam was 
recompensed with accession of territory as a reward for the part 
he had played against Tipu SuU*m 


Th* Mamtim 

Hie downfall of the Marathi was brought about by their own 
insensate dissensions,, inordinate folly* and criminal self-seeking. 
They seemed 10 sullcr from suicidal schiwphrenia* The fint war 
hctwerii the Mamthas and the British was the result of the ambi¬ 
tions of Raghutmtii Ran, flic uncle of the fourth and fifth Feshwas, 
Madliav Rao and Narayan Ruo. Madhav Rao died of a wasting 
disease and Nantyuxi Ran was dune to death because of female jea- 
loujies and palace intrigues, Raghunath Rao claimed the 
But the birth or a posthumous son to Nmraynn Ran deprived him of 
Lhc coveted prizes So he signed away Marathi independence by die 
Treaty <T Surat, in 1775 , in order to become tire puppet Fcshwa* 
The British were only too eager to avail of such an opportunity of 
acquiring power* However, the attempt proved premature- ITie 
Mar&tha confederacy had not yet lost its coherence* and t a pubic 
and moderate counsellor* like Mabadji Sindhia could still exerdse 
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influence, Thu* in Utr war that ensued laurels were shared equal! y- 
Thr BrillmlTenil ignominies, bur their prcirigc was restored by 
Uir march of Goddard acxw* central India and Lhe defeats o! 
Sindiu.i. The war was concluded by the Treat! uf Salbai, in 
1782. 

for the British there seas no gain of territory, but they name out 
of thr war stronger than before- They (ought the first Murat ha war 
in a period when their fortunes were at the lowest ebb. They were 
losing their dominion in America, and their European rivals were 
fully exploiting their distress. In India the Company's alFuirs were 
not running smoothly. Tin; governors of the Presidencies wanted 
to follow their own policies irrespective of the wishes of the central 
authority in Calcutta. In Calcutta thr Regulating Act had treated 
a difficult situation, for the members of the Council thwarted the 
policies of the Governor General, Nor were the finances in a satis- 
factory condition. It is to the credit of Warren Hastings that he 
overcame all dangers, and safeguarded British interests in a most 
critical situation. Never afterwards did a menace of such propor¬ 
tions threaten them in India. 

'the second Mar.il ha war started in circumstances similar to 
those of the first. This rime the villain of the piece was Raghunath 
Kao’s worthless son, Pcshwa Baji Ran II. He had espoused the cause 
or Sindh in in the eternal con tat between Sindhia and HoUcftr, The 
latter defeated thr combination and occupied Poona. Baji Rm> fled 
to the protection of the British, The Governor Gcueral, Lord 
Wellesley, had mode op his mind to stand out as the paramount 
power in India. He welcomed Baji Rao and made him dgn the 
Treaty of Raison accepting the status of a British subsidiary in 1802. 
The Peahwa’s action was a challenge to the other Marat ha. chif’ft. 
Unfortunately, though crrt.iin <1 re i ruction stood facing them, they 
were blinded by ancient feuds and jealousies. They refused to com¬ 
bi nr. Sindhia and Bhonric bon- thr Itntiu of the British attack, 
while the Gaetwad remained neutral aud Hoikar sulked. The result 
was a tbs ego ne conclusion. The British engaged the Marat has in the 
Deccan and in Hindustan. Thctr Deccan forces under Arthur Well¬ 
esley filter Duke of Wellington) won decisive victories at Assaye 
and Argaiui. and they captured Ahmndnagar, Bnrhanpur, Asirgurh 
and Gmvilgarit. In Hindustan, Late took possession of Aligarli 
and Delhi, -uid muted Sindhin'* :itmy at Lnswaxi. Tire Mare,■ ha 
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rlucfi had fo sue for peace, surrender f^traT portions of their ierri- 
tones, and accept British over lordship. 

IlqlLax would have paid for his folly heavily., but Lord Wellesley 
waj milled and hi-t- ^ucoafloi n let him ots with lenient terms 

The Marathi were defeated, reduced to British vassalage* and 
isolated from one another. Although the humiliation rankled, they 
had not learnL wisdom from their failure. They were unable to 
analyse the true causes of their discomfiture, They had neither the 
patience tt) rebuild their shattered Stair, nar the prudence and skill 
to plan n concerted effort to retrieve some of the ground they had 
lost to a clever and powerful enemy- They had recourse to intrigue, 
but traitors among ilirtn kept the British well informed of their 
movements- Flic situation worsened as thr years went by, but 
Wellesley’' wan and conquests had strained the Company's finance* 
and the Directors in alarm had decided upon a policy of non¬ 
intervention. 

But within a decade of Wellesley's recall, the British were again 
ready for a fresh advance. The Marquis of Hastings came out as 
the Governor General in 1813, and gave marching order*. The 
Marat ha resistance was feeble and was overcome easily. Oie Maratha 
Stale ceased to exist. British ascendancy over the Deccan and the 
greater pa rt of northern India was es tablish id by 1K13- 

Thr next phase of the expansion o! British dominion saw the ex¬ 
tinction of Indian independence throughout the country from the 
Himalayas to the seas. Sind and the Panjab were conquered, Oudh 
and the Central Provinces were annexed, and a number of smalt 
pockets of Indian rule were wiped out. 

Sind 

Sind had the misfortune of bciug divided and weak- It had 
powerful neighbours—the Afghans on the north whose tributaries 
they had Ixch since the day’s oT Ahmad Shalt AlrdaJi, and the Sikhs 
who were masters of the Upper Indus and dmired to control the 
river down to its mouth on tlic sea. Thr British had occupied 
territories up to the banks of the Salluj anti tliey had their own 
designs. The advance of Russia into the heart of Central Asia Wits 
regarded by them a* a tocsin of danger. It svas necessary 10 insulate 
Afghanistan, and with Ranjit Singh straddling the Panjab, the 
only approach to the mountain kingdom wna through Sind. So for 
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the sake of the safety anti integrity oTthe empire, Sind was sacrificed, 
Napier,, the srlf-witled conqueror, fdt no shame in admitting the 
laconic and world famous despatch which Puittk bad fatlicred to 
describe his exploit, viz. Ptccai'i (I have siri’d), 

Punjab 

In tiie Punjab, so long as Ranjit Singh lived, he bad the good 
sense not to provoke the British, hr cause he had a correct estimate 
of their strength. But no sooner did his strong and statesmanlike 
guidance cease than forces of diatw and disorder were Jet loose. 
Suspicion, jealousy and passion held stray, ;uid wanton murder 
and bloodshed stalked the land. Soon die military began to interfere 
in the affairs of die State. Unfortunately,, though the KJinba was 
brave, it Was LOO easily swayed by religious sentiment, and was apt 
to rush into action without weighing the consequences, specially 
when trifiu>igs and pujttris dominated their counsels, as they indeed 
did at this critical juncture. Self-seeking, corrupt leaders look ad¬ 
vantage of these w eaknesses. In order to gain their ends, the different 
parties made frequent appeals to the Committee of the Army (Panch 
KhalsaJ, 

Soon die army began to domineer over the government. Those 
who had raised the Frankenstein now took fright Jest they might 
lose thfir offices. The position wu. that a child, Dalip Singh, was the 
occuparL of the throne. His mother. Rani Jindan Kanr, was the 
regent, anti her paramour Lai Singh, Chief Minister, and her 
favourite 1‘cj Singh, Comm an def-in* Chief. All three were utterly 
base and wicked, wholly unworthy of the positions they occupied. 
All three haied the Kh;dsa and plotted its overthrow. 

Tltey made secret overtures to thr English, who were already 
-seeking mi opportunity to intervene in the affairs of ihr Punjab. 
Having become the masters of practically the whole of India, it was 
impossible not to be interested in the province which possessed iuch 
strategical importance. A well organised, orderly and powerful 
government could not he expected in remain a mere spectator when 
anarchy in its neighbouring stale invited interference. It was obvious 
that ir die British refrained, .Afghanistan would not keep quiet and 
behind it thr Russian steamroller was advancing innoiselcssiv. The 
power vacuum which the Sikh internecine *lrilr w.w creating could 
not rrm.iin unfilled fur tong. 
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Then? wcrt many iixliQticiiu of British intentions. Among them 
were the occupation of Ferozepur and its ooiivrraj«n into a canton- 
mrnt for the reStknee of British troops, the stationing of troop at 
Am ha! a and in tltr hills close to llie Sikh frontier, the assembling of 
a bridge Of Ixiat* on Ulc Satluj, and die proposal to hand over 
Peshawar to Amir Dost Muhammad Khan. These hostile mcttnra 
were bound to create apprehensions in the minds of the Sikhs. The 
attitude of Major Broadfoot, the British agem for the affairs of the 
Sikhs, was provocative. Me openly declared that the ds-SaiUy 
possessions of the Lahore Government were liable to escheat on the 
death w deposition of Maharaja Dulip Singh- 1 

The Sikh army was thus fully convinced that the British wanted 
to annex the Panjab. Lai Singh and Tej Singh played upon their 
fears, and raised their feelings to the highest pitch of excitement. 
In this state they heard that the British had sequestrated some 
Sikh villages near Ludhiana and that the British Governor General 
was marching towards their frontiers, The cup was filled to the 
brim. On December II, 1045, the Sikh troops crossed the Satluj 
and war began. But it was a war in which "the enthusiastic unity of 
purpose in, the army headed by men not only ignorant of warfare, 
bm studiously treacherous towards their followers, was conspicuously 
visible," 6 Batiks were fought and prodigies of valour performed by 
the rank and file, but foul betrayal and shameless treason of the 
leaden 1 : neutralised the heroism or the soldiers. Lahore Tell into 
British hands. Hie Panjab lost its independence, but the simulacrum 
of a Sikh Slate was allowed to continue. 

The Sikhs had suffered defeat but bad not lost hope of retrieving 
their position. A second war ensued (1849), but the story of the first 
war was repeated. According to Million, "No troops could have 

fought better than the Sikhs fought, no s 111,11 Iulvc ***" worse 
lrd-" As a result even the semblance of the State ceased to exist. I hr 
Panjab was annexed to British India. The structure which the 
creative genius or i Sikh had built up with soldierly enterprise and 
statesmanlike ability was laid in ruins, tecause of the depravity and 
malevolence of his disreputable successors. 

Within a hundred yearn from Plassey the whole of India had been 
forced Iq accept the British yoke. It was, from the military point ol 
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view, a curious achievement. For in all the battles fought the fighters 
were predominantly Indian. Thr composition of the army or an 
Indian chief was not very different from that of the East India 
Company. Tltr Indian chief*? army consisted of 4 'mall contingent 
of European soldiers Jed by European officers, especially in the 
artillery arm. a quota of varying strength of European-trained Indian 
infantry, and a large number of Indian horse and foot fighting 
according to traditional ways. The army of die Company consisted 
of a contingent of European soldiers and an Indian infantry force 
trained by Europeans: the third element, the untrained trooper, was 
absent or formed an unimportant auxiliary force. Thus the force) of 
Indian princes, under the command of European and Indian officers, 
fought against the Company * forces consisting of European and 
Indian soldiers under European and Indian commanders. 'Fite 
difference between them was that the European officers and other 
rank", were not os loyal and steadfast in the service of their Indian 
masters as the Indians were under their European commanders. 

The rquipment of the antagonists was not dissimilar. The weapons 
were guns, muskets, matchlocks, rockets and cannon, apart from the 
traditional arms, -.words, spears, bows and arrows. 

Yet the difference in the morale of the two was profound. The 
Indiana were new to firearms; they had not acquired the mastery of 
their tactical use. They could not easily replace losses in gun? and 
ammunition because of lack of knowledge of science. They had to 
depend upon foreigners, who were unreliable. The European officers 
in their service were mercenaries and adventurers. In the earlier 
days they fought Ibr the Indian chiefs because they thought they 
were thus helping the cause of thdr nation. But when the Napoleonic 
wan runic to a dose, the demobilised and dr nationalised European 
soldiers entered the service of the Indian princes merely for the sake 
of building up private fortune's. Some of them fought well because 
of thdr sense of a soldier’s honour. But many deserted their masters 
when hope) of victory dwindled- 

In faclies and strategy the British were far superior to the Indians. 
But ihi-, difference cannot tie considered derisive. Turtles can 
be learnt within a short time; whit cannot be acquired easily is 
morale- It was here that the fatal weakness ot the Indian side lay. 
Many u battle w as lost because the common soldiers were dissatisfied; 
either ihrir pay was In arrears or they had not been treated well* 
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One great national weakness of the Indian tide was financial mis¬ 
management and consequent embarrassment of governments, and 
irregularity in disbursing the pay oi die troops* 

The Indian mj! ciier was not a coward. On many occasions, 
although suffering from great handicaps, lie gave ample proof of his 
bravery, endurance and resoluteness. Tilt Indian sepoy". who lought 
under British commanders showed in every fight high soldierly quali- 
Lities. No, the defect lay in the quality or Indian leadership. The 
soldier (ought for the person of his master, for the salt; but what 
inspired the master to fight ? Me fought for no conceivable cause 
beyond the interest of his own person or (hat of his family. This was 
not a sufficiently strong foundation to sustain morale against men 
who, however deficient in penmul conduct and morality, were 
seldom known to sacrifice the interests of their country for preserving 
their own. The defeat of a British general was only a temporary 
setback of an individual. He was an expendable commodity replace¬ 
able by another. On the other hand, the defeat of an Indian chid 
involved the overthrow of the whole policy. Plassey meant the end 
of Ihe Bengal Government; ScringnpaUm (hat of the Mysore state; 
Assayc shattered Sindhian power, Argaon that of Bhonsle, Mchidput 
of Holkar and Khirki of Baji Rao, the Pejhwa. 'Hie Sikh State was 
prostrated it Aliwal and Sobraon. and then wholly uproolcd at (hr 
battle of Gujrat. 

Qn the reverse, the victories of Hyder Ali, ,l likc an avalanche, 
carrying destruction with him”, or the success of the Maratha arms 
in the Western Ghats, compelling the British comm under to tign iltc 
humiliating convention of Wadgacn, or die repulse of Lake before 
Bharaipur, or the punishments inflicted by the Sikhs on the British 
forces at Mudki ami Ferozshah, reducing them to .a “critical and 
perilous state", and at Chitlianwala, where British columns and guns 
were captured, were temporary episodes, which had no effect 
upon the final issue. 

The mural is dear. In the Indian case the Stale was incorporated 
in the person who led the army, HI* failure implied the collapse of 
tile State. Nor was there one State commanding the loyalty and 
allegiance of ilit whole country. India was a medley of warring 
chiefs, a house divided against itself, one army contending against 
another, and mating no distinction in its blindness between Indian 
and foreigner. Behind the English commander stood the nation 
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which might suffer mishap- with effects idling for a shorter or longer 
period, but which could not lx- exterminated by defeat. India had to 
wail for over a century before iimilur relations between the individual 
and :hr State could develop, and the consciousness arise that the 
claim of the nation has priority over the claim of die individual. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH ADMINISTRAl ION 

UP TO 17^3 


India an tht m 0 / PUuttf 

The conquett of Bengal ami the of power into the hnufe 

of the East India Company created a situation which had no P**^ ci 
in the history of India. India had suffered conquests in the pa-tt, but 
, t i the hand* of Asian conquer™ who in outlook and culture shared 
common traits with the people of India and lived nnder mmlar 
sociological conditions. Their conquests amounted largely to a 
change in the ruling personnel, but little change in the social system 
or the economy of the country. Even the political organisation and 
the administrative arrangements of the two did not dillcrlun auum- 
tnJ.lv. So far 35 culture is concerned, to the variety which ousted m 
the country some new features were added. [Tie rath us, itn 

conquerors brought with them new languages—Persian and Am » , 
a new religion-hhm; a new style in art; and some new emits. 
They also introduced some of their manners and customs, ways o 
eating and dressing. There was no radical modification in the 
country's economy—hi agriculture, industry or commerce, i m 
economy of the village retained its ancient pattern. rhe rigidity o 
the social organisation was accentuated, Even the Muahms came 
under its influence ttnd succumbed to caste-like social dtstmctioru. 
On the other hand, under the influence of Islam, many Hm u 
reformers appeared who denounced the caste system, 

Tht imditbnat fwtitktit patttm 

PoKticaJ power and its basis and support the urin> —remained 
m die hancl^ of the conquerors* huL the machinery ol *idminiAtca 
and especially the financial lystoo continued large to c run Y \ 

Hindus. r * 

When the Mughah came, they established a more centralised 

form of administration. TTtey created opportunities or 1 ir. c\t p- 
ment of a uniform culture, which led to the reduction of tribal and 
regional diversities and the emergence of a reuse ul unity- Thur 
policy concerning land-revenue administration gave .. strong impulre 
l(J the forrxs of consolidation. Their patronage of literature and art 
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brought aboyr a cultural renaissance., and their attitude towards 
religion tended to obliterate mutual differencei arid to foster among 
all classes and communities loyalty towards the bead of die 
Slate. 

But the Indian mind did not move out of the old ruts and refused 
to break with the author!Utriaxi wap of thinking. Hindu and Muslin; 
thinkers continued to chew and redrew the cud of ancient pldloso- 
phies, laws, sciences and rriigtou.t doctrines. No new sciences were 
cult seated. Even the rudimentary principles of chemistry, physics* 
botany, £&Ao%y f anatomy anti physiology v-vr-- raredy known. 
Scientific ex peri men tation, objective observation, testing of hypo¬ 
theses in the itudy of nature were mi dmimed of. 

fhc cult r-f personality dominated ail departments of society. 
The Stale was Lhe person of the ruler. It was not die sovereign 
principle embodying the collective will of society. Loyalty to the 
State was owing to cite person of the monarch: it was fragile and 
easily shattered. The pcrsotmlistic State was inevitably uimablej 
incapable of withstanding storms and stresses. Its anchor did not 
hold in adversity- 

I he political bonds of society were wtak. The claims of neigh¬ 
bourhood* the bonds of territorial patriotism an id the love of the 
motherland had no validity. As a compensation * the relations based 
on emtsanguiuity and kinship were exceedingly strong. What was the 
gain of the kinship was the loss of the territorial society* The mk of 
religion in society war equally subversive, for religion obstructed the 
emergence of social fusion and national unity* Allegiance to religion 
required obedience to the polity of fellow worshippers and negatived 
die concept oi a ocular or a nmlii-rrljgiou% State. Law w.ci the adjunct 
ofihe kith of a person and not the juristic habit of a territorial group- 
Hie legal process depended upon the status of a per*™, diuf noi upon 
the subject-mat ter of the taw concerned. The cake of custom encrusted 
practice. Occupations and profcsrioui were deter mined by birth and 
not by choice or fitness, Marriage had scarcely any element of 
companionship of freedom and of romance. It was a plan for the 
peculation of the race. Diplomacy and statecraft were a display of 
the virtuosity of pereons rather than of argument and calculation, of 
r I l A'oghmg oF pros and com, of t lie relating of causes ;uul consequen- 
ca ^ m y i de T iubjetlive* other-war Idly attitude constituted the maim 
spring of the individual's conduct. It leaded tu blur the sense of precise 
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and dear dcrinidon and to promote litxity and indeterroinatf- 
nets. 

Tims tlie practical life of India was characterised by a certain 
misty nonchalance, a reliance upon instinct rather than reason in the 
solution of vital problems. It is not surprising thni the State documents 
of the eighteenth century, ample as they arc, do not rontain any 
written minutes of discussions of policy, or any written instructions 
to embassies, or any estimates* of the annual rn'rnue and disburse¬ 
ments of the State- Ontte noted that, 'in affairs of consequence 
nothing, except in die most equivocal terms, is ever given hv them 
(the Indian ruler?) in writing The written letters, political mid 
diplomat jc, which have survived are examples of woolly and turgid 
writing in which die meaning is hidden behind pompous verbiage. 
It Ls said that writing makes for exactitude. This quality seems to 
have been deliberately avoided hy Indian diplomats in favour of m a! 
deliberation and instruction with all its possibilities ot vagueness and 
varied interpretations. The Indian, on llir whole, was docile, submis¬ 
sive, patient, more ready to yield than to light. In the eighteenth 

century, he was more than usually egotistical, short-sighted, demora¬ 
lized. neither true to himTcIf imt to others, 

Pbissi-y and ajiet 

The defeat at Plassey exposed alt the Indian weaknesses. It 
brought the richest and thr fairest region of India under the foreign¬ 
er's yoke. It worked a sudden and radical transformation itt the 
relations oT Englishmen and Indians. From a suppliant for favours 
the Englishman had become a dispenser of boons. Clive struck the 
first note of truculence in his correspondence with the Nnwab of 
Bengal. Victory made Clive’s tountrymen insufferably arrogant, 
overhearing, :md cruel. It accentuated ugly traits of character .mil 
instigated self-.isserlinn among the members of the conquering rate. 

Ptassey created a most anomalous situation in B enga l. The 
conquered country was left without a master. The Nawab was shorn 
of all authority. The F^st India Company was far away, and in any 
case it was a commercial concern not organised for the exercise of 
political and administrative functions. The Crovernnjfnt of England 
ivu hardly aw are of what the Company’s agents were doing and 
little conscious nl* its responsibilities towards the conquered people. 

J So- A M,orp ViV .UUiav TMumtm* J«im m mAtm, V**. 1. 5 > 
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Hisroftv or the freedom movement in inoja 

Power , Lecky observes, "was practically monopolised by a great 
multitude of isolated officials,....far removed from all control, ami 
commanding great bodio of disciplined srpoys."' 

Some of the officials were “desperate adventurer* of broken 
fortune* and tarnished honour’ 1 . They hud come to India “at a time 
when very lew- nen of the best Europeans would have considered 
themselves bound to Apply the whole moral law to men of a paean 
erred and of a colour differing from iheir own ." 1 The dcprrtf.ition* 
ot tjusi' men were not unlike the effects of a swarm of locusts settling 
upon a rich green field. Says Ledty, “whole disirids which had once 
Ijccii populous and flourishing were at List utterly depopulated, and 
it was noticed that cm the appearance of a party ot English merchant 
the villages were at once drtrrted, and the shops shut, and the roads 
thronged with panic-stricter refugees ." 1 

No moral muplcs deterred these gm^y official* of the Company 
(nun gathering wralih.. '‘Never before had the natives experienced a 
tyranny which was at once so skilful, so searching and so strong ,” 1 
The suiters, factors and mm hauls of the Company had suddenly 
berornr officials with enormous powets. ’ll icy were paid meagre 
salaries ami were permitted to supplement them In private trade. 
TIk- conquest of Bengal offered ihrm a goldm opportunity, They 
ttsisd iheir powers to drive their Indian and other rivals out of thr 
trade. They reiitred to pay customs and transit dues, sold iheir 
exemptions to Indians for large sums, intimidated Indian functionaries, 
prohibited other Itadets from dealing in goods they sold themselves, 
coerred the villagers to purchase there goods at exorbitant prices, and 
to sell their own to them M cheap rates. They monopolised trade in the 
primary necessaries of life and charged famine prices lot them. 
They employed other methods too in swell their incomes- They 
imposed fines, col lei: ted taxes and lent money {o (he impecunious 
and improvident. Indian nub It- and chief* at exorbitant rates of 
interest. 1 hey practised extortion, jobbery and bribery, Mir Qarini 
com pi.lined to the English Governor and his Council in May 1762 
that, “this is lilt way your Gentlemen behave; they make a distur- 
bancr all over my coiioLry, plunder the pcoplr, injure and disgrace 

Vftl TV^p 2>V* K 1T ' 1 fta,fc 't r -* ><* flfWJJ. C**tvr; itriv ,Hi[irertii,n], 
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my servants..,, Setting up the colours and showing the pastes of 
the Company* they tue their utmost endeavour-, to oppress the 
peasant?, merchants, and other people; of the country.... In every 
village and in every factory they buy anti sell sail* bold-nut, rice, 
straw, bamboos, fish, gunnies, ginger, sugar, tobacco, opium, and 
many other things. ., , They forcibly take away the goods and 
commodities of the peasants, merchants, etc., for a fourth pare of 
their value, and by ways of violence :md oppression they oblige the 
peasants to give five rupees for goods which are worth but one rupee; 
and for the sake of five rupees they bind and disgrace a matt who 
pay a hundred rupee ■> in land-tax; .met they allow not any authority 
to my servants.'* 1 

For bis pains to protect Ills subjects and fight against the evils 
perpetrated by the Company's servants, Mir Qasim was so hard 
pressed that lie lost his patience and was provoked to violence and 
war, but was ultimately defeated and forced into exile. 

The higher officials - the Governors, the Generals, the Council¬ 
lors, etc., made enormous fortunes from presents exacted from Indian 
princes and officials who looked to their favours for the positions they 
coveted and occupied. Jams Mill gives an account of the sums 
distributed by the princes and other natives of Bengal from the vear 
1757 to the year 1766. The total amount reaches the staggering figure 
of approximately six million pounds sterling or six crorcs of rupees. 1 
Tills is exclusive of the jagjr of Clive which secured for him the 
enormous revenue of£30,000 per annum. Clive returned to England 
at the age oJ thirty-four, with a fortune of more than £40,000 a year, 
and a sum of £50,000 for his relatives.* 

The rank and file among the servants of the Company made 
their own piles. They looked upon their temporary sojourn in the 
country as a rare opportunity io enrich themselves without the feast 
concern for the laic of the people. The Directors were constrained to 
admit, “We thick rhf vast form ties acquired m the inland trade have 
been obtained by j series of the most tyrannic and oppressive conduct 
that ever was known in any age or country." 1 

The prospects of wealth easily and rapidly acquired excited the 
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cupidity of other Englishmen. The proprietors of the Company and 
influential persons forced the Company to employ their young 
relatives and friends in their lucrative service. Covetous men adver* 
iitril in the English press olfcrin^ a thousand guineas for procuring 
a writer's place in Bengal. 

A vast expansion of ilic official establishment took place, and 
these highly connected young fortune’hunters were placed in charge 
of the destinies of" millions of Indians. Their one aim in life was to 
-diakr the pagoda tree and return home laden with wealth while still 
in their prime. Writes Keith. 1 “the effect of the demands.... w.r- 
that the fine country which had flourished tinder Lhe most despotic 
and arbitrary government was verging to iu ruin when the Engl: *h 
had so great .i shat*' in the administration.'' 

The spirit of greed let loose by Clive dfected all section* of 
English society- The: proprietors of the Company clamoured for 
higher dividends. In 1767. the rate was raised to ten per cent and In 
1771 it was proposed io enhance it to twelve and a half per cent. Even 
the Ministers and the Parliament of England were infected. "The 
idea that India could be made to pay off the National Debt was 
extraordinarily captivating, and was bound up with current exagge¬ 
rated notions of Oriental wealth. Clive had written to Pitt that the 
Bengal conquest could ‘in time’ be used for this purpose, and Beckford 
thought that 'the East' might become a source of direct revenue. A 
pamphleteer maintained that India under the direct government of 
the Crown would yield sufficient profit to discharge the 
debt,"* 

It is estimated that almost two mil lion pounds passed every year 
in the form of tribute from the Company to the British Government. 
Lecky writes, “without a shadow of authority in the terms of the 
charter or in the kite/ of the law, the ministers had raised * distinction 
between the territorial revenue and the trade revenue of the Com¬ 
pany. By threatening the former they had ex toned, in addition to 
the legitimate duties which had been paid into Lhe Imperial exche¬ 
quer, no less than 400,000 pounds a year, at a time when the finances 
of the Company were altogether unable w bear the exaction. This 
tribute, which was the true origin of the bankruptcy of the Company, 
was purely extort innate. In one form or another it was computed 

■Iteilli. A. a, A CwiiwW tfiiiry 4 h$* {Kttqxl ed W<m. 1957), p. 37 
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that Utile lem than two million sterling had, of late, passed annually 
from the Company^ to the Government.’’ 

"Clive had debauched the Company, Chatham was concerned 
lest he should debauch the nation." The danger was real. In llie 
latter hair of the eighteenth century, public morality was at its lowest 
ebb in England, Corruption was rampant. Pocket and rotten borr* * 
oughs from which members of Parliament were returned were a 
saleable commodity. The kings and to den of parties were eager to 
purchase tliem and hence they were anxious to cxtori large sums of 
money from the Company. Equally the rich servants oI the Company 
who had returned as ‘nabobs' were keen upon building up influence 
in the legislature. An illustration of thise tendencies was the general 
election of I7ti8 in which as many .is twenty-one or them were 
returned. "The new Parliament was a true gathering together of the 
nabobs." 1 There were four Clives among them. The others were men 
who had player! a prominent part in die recent events in India. 

Was England going the way dir Roman Empire went when 
proconsuls dnminated (he senate and transformed the republic into 
an empire ? The ancient liberties oi England won by generations 
of suffering and sacrifice were at stake. 

The acquisition of a vast and populous territory presented 
constitutional and legal problems of extreme complexity. The East 
India Company was a commercial body, a creation of the Govern¬ 
ment of England. It exercised functions and rights which were 
derived from charters granted by the head of the State, Could it 
assume sovereign powers over art area of more than 1 oQ,00Q 
square miles and a population of thirty million inhabitants when die 
mother-country (Great Britain and Ireland} was no larger than 
120,000 square miles in extent and inhabited by about nine million 
people®, without threatening an upheaval in the political system of the 
country? An imptrium in vnpetio is always dangerous, especially 
when it is exercised by a cloned oligarchy of unscrupulous, profiteering 
members of the merchant das*. 

The power which tire Company acquired over the province of 
Bengal was abused shamelessly, w that the thirty yearn after Plascy 
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constitute a man tragic and a man ignominious period in the annals 
of the country. Fmm 1757 to 17fi5 Bengal was held up to plunder on 
a vast scale as a conquered land towards whose residents the conque¬ 
ror had no rr^porisibility or obligation# Nawabs were made and 
unm ade without sc tuple and every occasion was seized to extort 
enormous presents for the high officials of the Company—the Presi- 
dent, the members uf the Council and the army chiefs. The smaller 
fry swept the districts. In 1765* the Biwani of the three provinces of 
HrugaI, Bihar and Orissa was acquired* and the next seven years staw 
die functioning of the dual system of gpwemmmt established by 
Clive. The transfer of control over the economy ol the region into 
the Laud.- of the Company was a vast and fat did change. The factors 
and merchants of a trading corporation were converted overnight 
into administrators and statesmen entrusted to decide question * of 
extreme complexity which were pregnant with unforeseen and 
unlimited possibilities. Unfortunately, they had little knowledge of 
Indian land-systems and property relations* In the circumstances* 
they applied the English political and economic concepts with which 
they were acquainted* to entirely different rcmditiou’i prevailing in 
India, 

In the first few years, the Company lacked the courage to assume 
the responsibilities inherent in Lhe transfer of the Disvanh anti 
attempted to maintain the facade of their subordination to Indian 
authorits They acted behind the screen of Mughal sovereignty . 1 

During this period real power was exercised under an arrange¬ 
ment which left the appearance of authority to the puppet Indian 

1 III |J:r r: r y l!:r Muflhnl rrapcnjr nmtkird To be lilt' lovrirign, fifth I up HI til-- p&ainiE 
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ruk j F while keeping the sove reign power in iht hands of dir Com¬ 
pany* The responsibility for Lht maintenance of prate and order was 
ihai of rhe Naw ab, but he depended both lor funds and Forte* upon 
the Company in whose employ was the effective army and at whose 
disposed were the rev enues of the provinces. The Company did not 
disturb even die collection of land*rc venue for it continued to be 
made on the basis of the old asie^mcnL The treasury remained at 
M unhid a bad. A Naib-Diwan was appointed, ostensibly under the 
Nawab but really responsible to the Company, to superintend and 
control the rcvtnme collection. 

These arrangements proved unsatisfactory. The rapacity of the 
Company combined with the villainy of its servants turned Bengal 
into a scene of chaos and anarchy- The remit was the terrible famine 
of 1769-70, which destroyed one-third of rhe population. 1 Hunter 
quotes a contemporary who states, “The scene or misery that inter¬ 
vened, and still continues shocks humanity too much to bear 
description. Certain it is that in several parts tine living have fed on 
the dead-”* Yet the Company remitted only five per cent of the 
land-tax in the year of famine and in the Following year added ten 
per cent to tlie assessment '"to nmfcr ^ood at the expense of the 
living the tosses involved in the wholesale depopulation". 

The Company resorted to liieae inhuman measures because 
the conquer of Bengal had excited ihr aipidilvW it* shweh^tders 
who demanded higher dividends and greater investments, and also 
of the Ministry of England who claimed a shire in the loot Both 
regarded India as an El Dorado, Both desired to participate in its 
inetiiaurtiWe treasure* of gold. They saw Clive and other officer* of 
the Company return from India bringing back fabulous fortunes. 
It h not surprising that they came to entertain exaggerated ideas or 
India 1 .; wealth. 

But [he strange fact was that although the servants of the Com¬ 
pany accumulated rich the Company itself was fared w ith serious 
financial difhriiltJtt. fhe Company' owed :* debt of £6,000*000. It 
had promised to pay ^400*000 a year to the Government of England* 
It was required to give subsidies to the Mughal emperor, the Nawab 

1 TTtr poputrikm vary from ten to Uin-tyrix rnfflfcin i^rr Mi3f h 
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or Bengal arid the Indian chiefs io the mne of £ 1,000,000 per annum. 
Besides, it bad to maintain an army of 30.000 soldicj"*, <in top of 
all l ills, I Jit proprietor*. raided Lhcir dividend from eii per cent to 
ten per ecru in 1767 and lo I2| percent in 1772. The result was that 
the Company \v4Ui obliged not only to postpone the payment ol 
£<100,001}, but actually to beg for a further loan of a milli on pounds 
from the Government. Thin naturally raised an alarm and when the 
stories of till' gruesome disaster of 176*1-70 arrived in England, it 
became imperative to take immediate steps to put the Company's 
affairs in order, 

Wm sen ftailings Unit I hr veil 

In 1772, Warren Hastings, who had long served the Company 
ut various capacities, was appointed Governor of Bengal. He tore 
the musk of Mughal sovereignty asunder and presented the Company 
in its true colours as a military power holding the country hy right of 
Concurs!. He repudiated unilaterally the agreement with the Mughal 
emperor and die Kawab of Bengal, He deprived the Nawab of bis 
rights as die Nazim and joined to the Diwuoi f land-revenuc grant \ 
the Nizami! (administration of criminal justice and police). He 
dismissed the Naib-Diwany assumed the administration of lauri- 
revenue, and transferred the Board of Revenue and the treasury 
from Murshidnhad to Calcutta. Hie tribute promised to the emperor 
was withheld and the Nawab's share of the revenue reduced. The 
ru baits of Allahabad and Korah which had been assigned to the empe¬ 
ror were reded lo the Nawab of Oudh for fifty lakhs of rupees, and an 
Kindidi brigade was lent to die Nawab lor a sum of £400,000 to 
crush the RofiiUa*. Burke denounced these transactions as “a ri lock¬ 
ing, horrible, and outrageous breach of faith/' ‘ The excuse ol' the 
Governor General was, and that of 1m apologists has been, the ancient 
maxim of rmvn d'ttrr. 

A radical change was indicated in the constitutional, ad minis- 
irativc and economic system of the Company, lor in the words of 
Chatham, "India teems with iniquities so rank, a? to . smell to earth 
and heaven.’ 71 No longer was it possible to shirk the responsibility of 
the management or an empire w tiich hud been acquired by a 
private agency. The East India Company was nr> longer a merely 
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commercial body. It had developed into a political organisation 
cscrcmng sovereign nuthoritv over several million subjects, b w^s 
necessary to formulate afresh the relations between the Staleandthe 
Company's ruling organ in England and also to dcUTmiin the 
relation of the State with thr Company's authorities in India which 
involved a reconsideration of the relations between the Company's 
Directors at home and its uffirinh in India. 

'Hie Regulating Act of [773 n as Parliament's answer to ihe 
Indian problem. It amounted to a compromise. It avoided encroach* 
meat upon the property rights of the Company. It left the Divvani or 
file I a Eid-revenue administration delegated by the Mughal emperor 
with the Company. It also avoided ihe dangers involved in the increase 
of patronage in the bauds of the English Ministers. Hence, while 
proprietary rights were safeguarded, sovereignty over the settlements 
and the territories won by war was vested in the crown. The Directors 
were required to inform the treasury of all revenue receipts and the 
Secretary of State of advices concerning nil civil and military affairs. 

The Regulating Act named Warren Hastings as the Governor 
General anti also appointed the four members of hi* Council. It 
created a Supremr Court with a Chief Justice ami three puisne 
judged to be appointed by ihe king. It empowered die Governor 
General in Council to make rules, ordinances, and regulations tor 
good order and civil government. 

Tlius provision was made Toi all the activities of the State— 
legislative, judicial and executive—and the foundations oi .i new 
system of liovcntmcrn w ere laid. But the building of a new structure 
was nut easy. For the task that lay bdhre Warren Hastings was 
truly herculean. He had to transform a company of merchants, 
factors and clerks into the machinery of government, and to replace 
a dying Indian system through the agency of a purely mercantile 
community, “ignorant of the customs, the religions, and the social 
habits of its peoples; neither acknowledging nor ever recognising 
any responsibility to its subjects, and yet wielding in reality a power 
over them as unrestrained as the not) absolute of despotism*. 1 
A dash of irreconcilable dements was Inevitable, for the gulf 
that separated a vanquished and bleeding India from an England 
fast climbing the heights of imperial power and dominion, was 
unbridgeable. Warren Hastings, whose formative year* had been 
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* pent in Iadia, had acejuired a rvspcct tor (raditjonid Indian tnciliods 
and forms of government, and fils vision was “unclouded by sentiment* 
of racial superiority or a tome of mission”. He attempted “to adopt 
our Regulations to the Manners and Undemanding of ihr People, 
and Exigencies of the Country, adhering, ;t$ closely as we are able. 
10 ancient Usages and Institutions.”* But although he succeeded 
in averting the grave threat to British dominion in India at a time 
when the British empire was crumbling in the American cominrnt, and 
although he overcame die obstacles which the Regulating Act placed 
in liij path, his success in establishing an administrative order based 
on a compromise between the Eastern tradition and Western concep¬ 
tions was modest. He put an end to the confusion and oppression ©f 
the dyardne rule. But he had to carry nut the reorganisation of the 
government amidst difficulties which may have overwhelmed a 
person of lesser resilience and tenacity. His efforts to organise the land- 
tcvenue administration and the judiciary, to introduce proper 
discipline and reform among die civil and military officials, and to 
re ha bih late the finances, were abortive, although they prepared the 
ground for the creation of a stable system afterwards. 

It is true that Warren Hastings ended the dualism which 
divided governmental authority between the Company and the 
Nawab and concentrated all power in the hands of the Company, 
but the dualism within the Company’s system continued. At the top 
die assertion of Parliaments sovereignty was not accompanied by 
die creation of any organ for its exercise. In India the authority of 
the Governor General was limited by dial of the members of his 
Council and of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. The relations 
between die Governor General and the Governors of the Presidencies 
of Madras anti Bombay were ill-defined. 

Quality existed in the legal systems. The Supreme Court adminis¬ 
tered the laws of England while the Sadr Diwani AdaJat and the Sadr 
LVrzamji A da Lai, and their subordinate courts, dispensed Indian civil 
aud criminal laws or regulations framed by the Governor General 
anti his Council. There was a conflict ofj 11 risdjctiotts, for thr? Supreme 
Clmm could construe the law to extend its civil jurisdiction over the 
Company's courts. Then the procedures followed in the two sets of 
courts were different. 
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Tin* system of administration set up in the districts for the collec¬ 
tion of revenue and the maintenance of taw and order was modelled 
alter (he Mughal organisation, and its personnel was a mixture of 
English and Indian officers. But the Company’s constitution and the 
working of its central organisation were subject to the laws of 
England. 

Lastly, the authority of die Company had a dual source and, 
therefore, a dual responsibility. It derived its civil powers from the 
grant of the Mughal emperor and its general authority from the 
British crown. Ii$ loyally to (he emperor demanded that it should 
respect Indian laws, religions and customs. On the other hand, as 
the agent of the British Government, it was bound to uphold 
British methods and principles. Thus there was inevitably a conflict 
be i wren the advocates of Ttt rliani mation on the one side and 
of AngUrisation on the other. 

With the appointment of Warren Hastings change began. The 
Court of Directors had issued orders to the President and Council in 
India *’to stand forth as Hi wan and by the agency' of the Comp;my T s 
servants to take U|H>n themselves the entire care and management 
of the revenues/*’ This decision was of historic importance and its 
effects cannot las expressed better than in the words of James Mill: 
“The change was enormous which it was the nature of this 
decree to produce. It was a revolution much greater, probably, than 
any previous con juncture" than even the change from Hindu to 
Mohammedan masters, had been able to create. The transition from 
Hindu to Mohammedan masters had only changed the hands by 
which the sword was wielded, and favours were dispensed: the 
machine of the government, still more the texture of the society, 
underwent feeble alterations: and ihc civil part of the administration 
was, from convenient}', left almost wholly in the hands of the Hindus. 
A total change in the management of (he revenues more deeply 
a flee ted the condition, individually and collectively, of the people 
of India, than »t is easy' for the European reader u> conceive. It was 
mi inmwati<m 6? whirft thf whaU property of the rotmfrn ftnd along with it 
rt# administration of justice, a»w ptmrrt upon a new Jdundiittnn. 

On 13th April, Hasting* had entered on his office of Governor; 
on 14th April, the Court of Directors* decision to abolish the post of 
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iSaib-Diwan readied hitn, [he \awab was a minor at that time so 
that the abolition of the post ol i\ajfc>-Diwan brought the Company 
directly into contact with dir people as the supreme power in the 
bnd. In the words of i!ir_ Committer of Circuit, the Court hail 
"been pleased to direct a total change of system, and have left the 
plan and execution of it to the discretion of the Board without any 
formal repeal of iht regulation! which they had before framed and 
adapted lo another system—the abolition of which necessarily inclu¬ 
des that fll it* subsidiary institutions Unless they shall he found to 
coincide with the new*”* 

Tlic question of forming out the revenue to the existing xajuindars 
or to the new hidden, was discussed at great length between die 
members of the Governor's Council on the one hand, and between 
the President and Council and the Court of Direction on the other. 
And finally it was derided to mate me of the existing agency of 
collection rather than pension off the omindin and moke the ryots 
the virtual proprietors of their holdings. “To expose the nammdar* 
anti lalookdarc to this risk", wrote Hastings, “is oeither consistent 
with our notions of equity, nor with your fi.tr. the Director* 1 ) orders, 
which direct that we do not try any sudden change alter tlie constitu¬ 
tion, nor deprive the zamindars etc., of their ancient privileges and 
immunities. a But, at the same time, the interests of the State were 
not to be .sacrificed. It was laid down, therefore, that the settlement 
be made with the existing zamindars and tnluqdars, wherever they 
were available, in preference to the new revenue farmers, but where 
zamindars were not forthcoming or were not willing to take up the 
obligation to pay the amount of revenue that die new bidden were 
willinii to do, settlement might be made with the Jutter, Thus 
preference was to be given to the existing zamindar* only so far as 
tncy were willing to pay the amount afrevenue that the Company 
could exact from others who did not possess any rights previously. 

It was decided tn 1772 to have a five-year revenue settlement 
Hastings’ land-revenue settlements brought ruin upon the 
cultivators and the proprietors as the uncertainty of assessment 
negatived the will to improve cultivation. His revenue collectors 
were armed with wide judicial and magisterial powers which denied 
thr landowner* security from the oppression of the officers. The 
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officers of due Bast Iridic Company themselves participated freely in 
tile general loot of the rights in land hdd From times immemorial fry 
die dumb and hdplew peasantry of Bengal, There fa the cose, for 
instance! of the grant of a large zatnindftri to erne of the native 
servants of Hastings. Kuntu Baboo by name. The grant was registered 
in the name of the ten-year old son of Kuntil Baboo and 
Hustings defended the grant by stating that it was not a favour shown 
to his servant, hut the best team ihat could be secured from any 
grantee, Hastings was not alone in malting hmuduom of such 
dubious character. Between 1773 and 1793, the practice of the 
Company's servants securing zaminrfaris in the name of their native 
servant?, or Banins wa? widespread* The majority of the Committee 
of Circuit, far instance* wrote* 11 When we affirm that farms to the 
liitiuunt of 13 lacks and a half per annum, and contracts for 
providing the Company's investment to the amount of 16 lacks 
more, could not have been heaped upon the Governor's Banian or 
his ton, or hh. brother f entirely for their own pmSt, we do nm 
pretend to give the gross and palpable proof of a communication 
of interesta between the master and hb servants; thb perhaps b 
impossible* The Court of Directors, however, will observe that In 
itll the abuses already proved* dir Banian is eonsramly the 
ostensible man in whose name die farm or contract is held by 
the master. Mr* Fleetwood's Banian b n nominal farmer of 
Sharigar; Mr. Thackeray’s of SBhet; Mr, Christie's of Banjora 
and Apolc; Mr* Barton's of die sab-farm of Bdloa; and we have 
reason to believe that not Im than om~ikird of the Company's land* in 
that promotes art, #r have tatdy % hem held by the If mum* of the English 
gentlemen.'** 

This was in 1775. The practice continued even thereafter and by 
1793, when the Perm an ent Settlement was made, about one-half of 
the land in Bengal must have been usurped in this way by tile 
’’flimsos”. 

Warren Hastings had dealt a terrific blow to the ancient edifice 
of Indian rural economy. He had hdd the view that ail land was the 
property of the State and, therefore, the share of ihe cultivator in the 
produce wna limited to the wages of his labour and the profit of lib 
agricultural stuck; the share of the intermediary was the commission 
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allowable to a tax-collector far bis service, and the rest belonged to the 
Covrnitncnt. Plus theory JiacJ been put into practice with dis^irous 
COiKeqnt jitcs. i iifi rights of the hereditary- landlords bad been 
ignored. Lands had been put to auction and leased to the highest 
bidder who could produce the requisite security for rent. The first 
auction was held in 1772 for five years, and the subsequent ones 
wcr« held annually. 

Another important change introduced by Warren Hasting? had 
been b the mode of securing the payment of government due*. “In 
Ca*r of their falling in arrears, they (the jEsumndare) shall be liable to 
be dispossessed and their aamindnrecs, or portions of them, shall be 
sold to make up the deficiency."* This ted to numerous abuses— 
seventy on die part or codec tors, rack-renting on the part of farmers, 
ami concealment and evasion bv the cultivators. 

Regarding the effects of these measures, Philip Francis recorded 
ui hts minute that the greater pan of the zaminrinm was ruined, and 
people of Inner rank were employed by the Government to collect 
i H- taxes, ft.C. Dutt, reviewing (he proceedings, says. "all the great 
zamnulare of Bengal, all the undent families, suffered under this 
system of annual settlements, frequent enhancements, and harsh 
methoLb of realisation such as. they kid never known before. Desern- 
dams of old houses found their estates pass imo the bauds of money¬ 
lender. anti speculators from Calcutta; widows and minor proprietor 
saw thdr P* accM subjects oppressed by rapacious agents appointed 
from Calcutta." 1 He illustrates these- remarks by describing dm 
roffenogi ol the peoph- j n the force hugest estates in Bengal— 
Buniwan. Rajnhatu and Biiujpotc.* 

Pitt's India Act 

Nor was the general condition of affairs in good shape. The 
Company was In serious financial difficulties. The inglorious war* 
with Mysore and the expensive campaigns against the Marothas had 
drained its resources. The expenses of shipping, which had increased 
on account of the world war in winch England was engaged, were 
scrim, dv --f U'< ting trade, I he Regulating Act had broken down in 
prarturc, li had faded to define and demarcate clearly the sphere of 
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authority and responsibility of the Government the Company, the 
Company\ servants in India, the Governor General and Ids Ccmut:il T 
and the three Presidencies- The administration was recking with 
abuse, Warren Ha* tings bad himidf detu-ibed it a* u a system charged 
with expensive establishments, and precluded by the multitude of 
dependant* and dm curse of patronage, from reformation; a govern¬ 
ment debilitated by the various habits of inveterate licentiousness. 
A country oppressed by private rapacity, ami deprived of it* vital 
resources by the enormous quantities of current specie annually 
exported in the rcrmiuujcc uf private fortunes,** 1 

The troubles of the Company were not confined to India alone. 
Opposition had been mounting up in Kn g innd over die pa*t twenty 
year*. Warren Hasting* had given rise to anxiety and nils trust, 
which the worseniug situation in the war with the American colonies 
and the Hispano- French preparations for invasion had accentuated. 
The Ministers were casting covetous glances towards India where the 
Company had acquired territories yielding a revenue of four million 
pounds a year. Indian patronage and fund's would solve many of 
I heir problems, Adam Smith, commenting on the mean* of reducing 
the public debt of England, wrote: “The territorial acquisitions of the 
East India Company. die undoubted right of die Grown, that is, of 
the state and people of Great Britain, might be rendered another 
source of revenue, more ahunriam. perhaps than all those already 
mentioned* Those countries are represented as more fertile, more 
extensive; and, in proportion to their extent* mu< h richer and more 
populous thim Great Britain.’* 1 

Parliament was restive and the people were demanding 'public 
economy 1 , Philip Frauds, the inveterate opponent of Hastings, was 
hurling accusations against die Governor General and the Company, 
faction* feelings were running high among die politician*, and the 
frantic endeavours of (Seorge III to re-establish royal prerogative ami 
reassert royal authority were rouging general resentment. The Whijp 
wer*- ranged again - 1 the court party- The ptnonal rivalry between 
Fox, die leader of the Whigs* and Pitt* who found his support in the 
court favourites, reamed violently upon die aJTam of the East India 
Company, Thinkers like Adam Smith expressed disapproval of the 
empire-building activity of the Company, He wrote, £, Na two 
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character* seem more inconsistent than those of trailer and sovereign. 
IT ihc trading spirit of the Ivtiglish Eul India Compnny rentier* them 
very bad sovereigns, tin- spirit of sovereignly aetan to have rendered 
them equally had traders, Wliik thry were traders only, they 
managed tin ir trade successful]v, .end were able to pay from their 
profits o moderate dividend DO the proprietor* of tlidi stock. Since 
rites became sovereigns, with .1 revenue which, it is >.iid. was origi¬ 
nal ly more than three million alerting, dies' have been obliged to 
beg the extraordinary assistance of government in order U> avoid 
immediate bankruptcy. In their former situation, their servants in 
India considered themselves a? the clerks of merchants: in their 
present situation, these servants consider themselves us the minister* 
of sovereigns.” 1 

Thus when the Company faced with financial difficulties peti¬ 
tioned the Government for relief, the floodgates of criticism and 
denunciation were thrown open. Select and secret committees of 
enquiry were appointed and they produced numerous and volumi¬ 
nous reports. Parliament simmered with excitement. The parties put 
forward their oven bill-- embodying their ideas of'rrfi.rm, Ultimately, 
to 1784, Pitt's India Bill was adopted, and principles on which 
Indian affairs would for the nest thrcc-quarten of a century be 
conducted, were establishrd. Parliament unambiguously asserted its 
sovereignty over the Indian territories, and for its exercise appointed 
a Board of Commit inn ers consisting of Ministers and Privy Coun¬ 
cillors. The Board was empowered to superintend .direct and control, 
all acts, operation* and concern* which in any way related to the 
civil or military government or revenues of the British territorial 
possessions in the East Indies. f hie of the Ministers was designated as 

I hr President. He came to be known as the Secretary of State for 
India, and became the sole repository of die power* ol the Board. 
Thus the Company was divested of its political power, but it retained 
list rights of patronage and its commercial privileges, and remained 
a sulmrtlinjtr agency thru ugh which Parliament man aged the affaire 
of Indieu 

Comwatlit and ike Company fitifmthr 

Pitt’s India Act removed the defect' of the Regulating Act, 

II enliaiu-'l 1 he prestige .m<! .uitSr.irily nf the Governor General 
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both in relation to die Council, which he was empowered to overrule, 
and in relation to the Prioridcndes of Bombay and Madras, which 
were definitely subordinated to Calcutta. Cornwallis' hands were 
further strengthened by conferring upon him both the offices of the 
Governor GtriieraJ and the Com i fin rider-in-CJiief, 

I hr task prescribed for Cornwallis was tx the creation of an 
efficient administrative nuHtmr v\\ which would provide peace and 
diirpeme jurticc, repair the Company T s finances ruined by corruption 
and tnisgovemmcnt, ant! achieve the ultimate aim of realizing a 
regular surplus of revenue sufficient to purchase the Company's 
amnia! investment of India piece-goods md China tea/* 1 CorawalUi 
brought to bear upon hk tasks the ideas of the English landed arista* 
rraey. The landed proprietors had brrn \hr motive force behind 
England w % progress and he had '^avowed his intention of establishing 
an aristocracy upon the European model” in India*. He was a Whig* 
and lie wanted to apply the Whig principles to die system of Indian 
governmrutj viz. the limitation of the executive powers,, the separa¬ 
tion of the executive from the judiciary* th« reduction of the Slate's 
interference in economic mat ten; and the rufbrccmem of freedom of 
contract* L nforinnately., he was ignorant of Indian conditions and 
hr had no experience of Indian men and affairs* He entertained a 
low opinion of Indian Institutions and methods. He was imbued with 
the conqueror's sense of racial superiority, and his countrymen were 
losing touch wilh Indians as the number of English men and women 
grew m India, 

Under pressure of these ideas and circumstances, the British 
synirin of administration look *hapc and grew. Its effect vm twofold. 
On tlie one hand, it destroyed the old order* and on the other* it set 
in motion forces which ultimately led to the emergence of new- India* 
During the Ck>vermn-Gencrahhip of Cornwallis the conqueror's 
rule was gi vcn proper shape and organisation. In the years following 
his relinquidimnil ol offiic. no radical change occurred. The main 
outline of the system remained substantially in force till I85H though 
important minor modifications were carried out* 

So far at supreme authority was concerned, Pitt's India Act 
transferred it from the Company to Pari in men [. Farhamrui made 
laws for the governance of India, and exercised its power over the 
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dvil and military affairs of the British possessions in India. The 
ultimate direction and determination of policies u.ls taken away 
from the Company, and entrusted to the Prerident of the Board ol 
Control {or the C-ornmUsioncrt) . whose position svjia atsimilaUed to that 
or Secretary of Slate. Nominally, the Courts of Directors and oJ 
Proprietors continued to exercise ihcir previous privileges. Huy, 
retained the rigliti of polifttiage and deftlt with the details ofmaiuige- 
ment. But they were prohibited from, interfering with orders approved 
by the Board and completely excluded from the management of all 
transactions “concerning the levying of war or making of peace, or 
treating urtd negotiating with any of ihc native pfuree or state* m 
India”. All orders relating to ilrestc transactions were transmitted 


through a secret committee of three Directors, 'fhe right uf patron¬ 
age of the Company was partly modified by giving to the crown 
the power of removing or recalling any servant oi the Company- 
The Board of Control acquired access to all the paper* of the Com¬ 
pany and its approval was necessary for all despatches relating to 
matters other than cotnmereia] business. 

These arrangements, which constituted the Home Government 
of India, v.rre somewhat complicated as the authority of lire Board 
and the Directors was conjoint, and in the beginning it w as difficult to 
say to what extent the Board exercised its responsibilities. But wxm 
all power relating to internal administration at well as transactions 
with foreign powers parsed into the hands of tire Secretary of State- 
lire Court of Director 1 , was reduced to thr status of “the Mayor and 
Aldermen of any Corporation Town". In the worth or Kaye, the 
hap pit too of the people of India is dependent less upon the will of a 
deliberative body of four and twenty .English gentlemen—than 
upon the caprice of a single man, who may be gone to-morrow*. who 
may preside over tire India Board and govern India for a fortnight, 
and then he suddenly deposed by some gust of Parliamentary 
uncertainty, by the mistaken tactics of an inexperienced Party lead*' , 
or the neglect of an inefficient ‘whipper-in.’" : 

Thus the Secretary of State took the place of the Grand Mughal, 


but with this difference: the Mughal lived in Delhi: his successor 
lived in London separated by a distance of over 6,GflO miles from his 
subject*. Tire tenure of his office was usually short. The holder ot 
office was charged with the promotion of the interests of the English 
1 Kaye. j. W„ Tfu AifyiiniUnUim tfUm Ra4 f»4*Cmpimp, I*. 13* 
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nation which thru ugh its cite led representl&tivcs in Parliarncnt^ held 
him under dose scrutiny* and called him severely to account if 1 1 is 
stewardship was not satisfactory, 

Principle oj tk< Company's g&urmmt 

The type r,r government established by PiU T s Act was an entirely 
new experience for India- The new sovereign was not a person of flah 
and blood sue h a* India had known in the past, bill an abstraction. 
The Iiidima who came under (his sovereign's rule had the vaguest 
notions about its identity. Its agents in India whose orders they bad 
it* obey bad short-term offices and were perpetually changing. In 
their perplexity they clothed t he sovereign with a concrete personality 
and gave it the designation "Kimpiini Haloid ur . 

They also learnt to distinguish between Kampani Bahadur 
and iln- pc non* who were the temporary bean-ri oi its uulionty, 
XhiH ili' distinction of the private and public rapacities of the 
individual began to take root in the Indian mi ml - 

riu’s India Art secured the overall control of Parliament over 
Indian affairs, but Pitt recognised that the government of such 
extensive anti remote countries could not be -idequatdy routine ted 
from Ixinckrn, and therefore delegated to llir Governor General and 
Council in India all thr functions of the Stale under ike uipcriotc tr- 
drnif, direction and control of (lie Secretary of State. Cornwallis, 
who was the first Governor General appointed under the Act, put a 
libetat interpretation «m its provisions and stretched his authority 
to its w idest limits. 

So liu j 3 Uir law-making function was concerned, the Regulating 
Act of 1773 had empowered tire Governor Gcnrral and Council to 
makr rules, ordinances and regulation* for the gr*«J order and civil 
government of the Company's settlement at Fort William in Bengal, 
and all place subordinate thereto. By the Act of 1784, the Governor 
General and Council were empowered to frame regulations for the 
provincial courts and councils. Then in 17&3 “A Regulation for 
forming into a regular Code of ail Regulations that may be enacted 
for thi- Interna! Government of die Brit Lib territories in Bengal was 
passed. Tins Regulation applied to die rights, persons nod property 
of the Indian subjects, and bound tile courts of justice to regulate 
their decisions by the rules and ordinances contained in it. What is 
Of significance is that it required that all law* relating to die right* of 
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perrons and property should be printed with translations in Indian 
languages, and prefixed by statements of grounds on which they 
were enacted, so that individuals may be enabled to acquaint them* 
selves with their tights, privileges and immunities. There was also a 
pro visum for llie modification and alteration of these codes ai 
experience suggested. 

Thus, the foundation was laid in this country of government hy 
written laws and regulations, in place of the personal rule (| f di r 
monarch at find been the practice in vogue so far. The sovereign’s 
will came to be expressed through regulations and acts, die 
interpretation of which, was left to the courts. Only one exception 
was made to the Law-making power ol" the Governor General* I he 
Regulation of 1793 enacted that "“in suits regarding succession, 
inheritance, marriage, and caste, and all religious usages and 
institutions, the Muhonurtcdan laws with respect to Mu hammed an*, 
and the Hindoo laws with regard to Hindoo,, are to be considered 
as the general rules by which the Judges arc to form their decision . 
With die exception of the cause? mentioned in the Refutation, the 
rest of the Hindu and Muslim law became iati]«:rative. Also the 
derision on disputes regarding the interpretation of the injunctions 
relating to these causes passed to the judges, and thus mixtificatioii 
b>' interpretation—a well-known form of evolution of Lkws— was 
transferred from the people’s representatives to government officials* 
Gould it also be held that these taws, whatever their sanctity in die 
eyes of their followen, rested henceforth upon the basis of govern¬ 
mental sanction—the Regulation of 1793 ? 

So far a* criminal law was concerned, the Muslim code remained 
in force till 1772. The right of the government to alter it was recog¬ 
nised by the Regulating Act of 1773; and consequently it was subject¬ 
ed to important restrictions in its application. By subsequent regula¬ 
tions it was completely transformed* 

The Bengal Regulation of 1793 provided a model for similar 
axles prepared and enacted for Madras (i 802) and Bombay {1799 
and 1827), suul the reservation regarding Hindu and Muslim laws 
was extended to these Presidencies, 

The corpus of Jaws which now governed Indian society was lar¬ 
gely determined by foreigners. It not only covered the entire field 
ol civil and criminal justice, but aisu directed the reservation ol 
personal lawn to the Hindu and Muslim communities It also 
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determined that in cajti where the parties !o a tuil were of different 
persuasions, not the Hindu or the Muslim law, but principles of 
justice, equity and good conscience would apply* 

By the regulations custom was allowed to supersede the sacred 
law, as in the case of the. Khojas, Me mam and so me Panjabi Muslim 
tribes. 

In tikis wav. for the first tinir, :t part of India came to live undcra 
government cxe robing the regular legislative functions. It passed 
under the regime of a dynamic legal system which was modifiable by 
human will ns opposed to unalterable, divinely promulgated, sacred 
Jaws. The administrators of these Jaws were not priests, nor those 
learned in the sacred lore; they were secular courts whose presiding 
officers belonged to different races, professed different creeds, and 
dispensed justice to ail irrespective of their religion. The substitution 
of the concept of a dvil law, enacted bv a responsible, secular, 
human agency and applied universally without distinction of class, 
replacing arbitrary decrees of irresponsible, earthly or heavenly 
authority and discriminating laws, differing in application from per¬ 
son to person and caste to caste or group to group, was a profound 
revolution affecting thought and conduct, individual and social 

The administrative set-up of a country is so organised as to 
accomplish the aims and objects of its rulers. In the case of India 
these aims were formulated by the East India Company which, in 
consonance with their constitution, was, above everything else, 
interested in realising the maximum of profits from their Indian 
possessions. St* far as these aims were concerned, there was no 
difference lie tween the Company and its masters, the Government 
of England. But while Parliament took over die exercise of supreme 
authority, it left the Company till 1813 entirely free to determine 
its commercial policies, and to retain its tdondpoly of the trade uf 
India. But even here public policy came to be determined, apart 
from the consideration! of profits to ihr sliart holders of the Company, 
by the larger national interests of England rather than those of the 
people of India, 

TM Ptnumnt Setilement 

A mure fundamental change in the structure of Indian society 
and the rural economy of die country 1 was wrought by the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement introduced by Cornwallis. The Settlement de stroyed 
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lhe old village community, changed the property relations, created 
new social classes and caused a social revolution in the Indian eottn- 

Uysidr h 

W-inrcn Hastings 1 mcasurfs bad turned iiuo & ifaambloSh 

He had left behind him ’‘a dark trail of misery, insurrections and 
famines'*. Cornwallis W 1 ' dirrrted to dram* the Augean siablt s f 
and to make a settlement which, combined the consideration of the 
Compnny’sintemtj with the happineviorthr nativ es and the security 
of the land-holders. On arrival in India, hr ordered an enquiry mto 
the question of usages, tenures and rents. 

The enquiry was headed by John Shore, who submitted his re¬ 
port in June 1789. Regarding land rights, Shore came to a conclu¬ 
sion which was different from that held by Warren Hastings. He 
wrote, “I consider the Zamindwts as the proprietors of the soil, to d’t 
property of which they succeed by right of inheritance, according i« 
the law, of their own religion; and that ihr sovereign authority 
cannot justly exercise the power of depriving them of the succession, 
nor of altering it, when there are any legal heirs. The privilege of 
disposing of the land, by s;de or mortgage, is derived from then fun- 
da menial right, and was cxeerciscd by the Zainindars before wi 
acquired the Dewanny.”' 

Shore's conclusion was as mistaken as that of Warren Hastings, 
but Cornwallis, who was biased in favour of ilir English system and 
was cautioned by the failure of his predecessor’s experiment!, stamp¬ 
ed it with the seal of hi$ approval. B> 1789 when tile question or the 
Permanent Settlement came to be discussed, a new chess of revenue 
farmers who were of very recent origin and were, in fact, the creation 
of the British, had come into existence, .Vs the Houd Commission 
noticed 1 , there were four daises of xammdar? in Bengal with whom 
the revenue was settled permanently in 1793. First, thent were 
the original independent duels such as the Raisa of Cooeh 
Bihar, Assam and Tripura, who retained ptmernon of their 
territories on payment of revenue as tribute to tbr Mughal rulers, 
secondly, there were the old established land-holding Families, 
such as the Rajas of Rajshahi, Burdwan, and Dinajpur, who like 
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the independent chiefs paid a fixed land tax to the mil he; powers; 
thirdly, there were the collectors of revenue, who Itad been inducted 
by the Mughal Government, and wliose office had tended, after 
several generations, to become hereditary; and lastly, there were the 
farmers, who had been in charge of the collection of revenue 
after the grant of Diwani to the tail India Company and who 
Itad come to be known by the general term 'ramimUr. This 
class included not only a large number of “Calcutta B anian s 1 who 
had ohtained zamiadari? by openly bidding for the payment 
of revenue, but also a large number or ftmami lid dent from 
amongst the savants of the Company who hud lands m the 
Ti^nic^ of njitivt Baniis and uirvjiiiti* 

"It is obvious’’, writes the Flood Commission, “that il a settle¬ 
ment had to Itc made with any one, the first two classes had a 
strong claim, die third class had a lesser claim and the fourth had 
virtually no claim at all,” 

Leaving out of account the petty artisans, servitors and ancilla- 
ries of the village, who were little affected by the Comwallis code, 
there were three parties tomemrd in sharing the produce of land — 
(he Government, the intermediaries or wrimdan and the cultivators 
or ryots, l'he Permanent Settlement defined the position of the 
first two and freed permanently the Government's share in the pro- 
ducc of the sod. Not unexpectedly, it conferred the greatest benefits 
on the Government, So far as the financial part was concerned, the 
land-revenue demand was fixed at the highest pitch that had ever 
been reached. The State’s share was fixed at m per cen t of the esti¬ 
mated rent of the land which left only 11 per cem to the landlord 
for his duties connected with the collection of revenue. 1 I hr Govern¬ 
ment was thus saved the annoying fluctuation of its income and assu¬ 
red a certain steady and ample revenue for both its commercial and 
administrative needs—for investment, remittances and governmental 
expenses. Further, while die revenue demand oli the lamb already 
under cultivation wax fixed, the Government could 'till look forward 
to the increase in its income with the extension of cultivation. 

Besides, there was the additional financial advantage arising from 
the abolition of thr entire revenue-collecting machinery consisting of 
Tahsildors, Qammgos, Patwarii and other revepue officers. 

Even more important than die financial gains were the politkal 

< See Kichonk R-, fnJi* wr fink V*L l 0 829cJili<,n '* f‘ 36,1 
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advantages of tlie Settlement, The zaminchm possessed great powers 
under the Mughal rule. Besides their duly of revenue collection, 
they exercised magisterial and executive authority, For all practical 
purpose* and to all outward appearance, they enjoyed the appur¬ 
tenances of sovereignty in their respective areas. They were ordina¬ 
rily inclined to he intractable, and became contumacious and rebel¬ 
lious under weak governments. Cornwallis struck a bargain. The 
political power* were taken away from them ami in return they were 
endowed with unlimited powers of ownership of land which had not, 
in die past, belonged tn them, arid of the enhancement of rents at 
their pleasure. Their political authority and power of creating trou¬ 
ble disappeared, but their economic powers over die peasantry were 
r nurrnously increased. Henceforth the two parlies to the bargain 
settled down In a period of peaceful cooperation, one exercising 
the political authority, the other economic powers, and both preying 
upon and oppressing die tiller of the soiL “But looking at it solely 
from the political point of view", says Set on -Karr, “it was the mentis 
of allaying apprehensions and removing doubts, white it proved a 
strong incentive to good behaviour, and to something beyond passive 
loyally in seditious and troublous times."* 

Thr ryot who by the sweat of his brow created die wealth which 
sustained the itamindar and filled the treasury of the government 
was ^idly neglected Ivy thr Settlement. The Court of Directors 
acknowledged that “the right of the Bengal ryots had passed aw ay 
mh-nUntiti and they had become to all purposes t m ants-at-wi U .* 1 1 
According to Kaye, there was "no definition of the claim to be madr 
b\ him ( ilk- zamuid.ii upon the under-trnani’',and “the zamindars, 
except in a few special cases, aari from the Kyoto as much as they can 
lie made to pay; and Lhrrc is no doubt that what U left to the actual 
cultivator, after all these exactions, h Utile more than suffices to keep 
die souls and bodies ol" the peasantry together". He adds, "it was 
decreed, indeed, that thr Ryot had no rights, and he was left to fight 
it out with the Zamindar.*’ 1 

The only exceptions were the under-proprietors or taluqd.irs 
holding lands from the zamindai*. and the resident tenants {khud- 
bnh! peasants), who were, more or less. protected From the enhauco 

' Sev=n.Km-, VV. S., ?V .tfoipii CiwJfii (Hutu fruiti Seji*aj, p. 72 
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mcnt of their rents by the proprietors. But alt others, atttl even those 
resident itiiants who might actpiift tcnuri&l right after I/SJ3j were 
left to the tender mercies of the zamincUr. lhcrc was notlunK to 
prevent their ejection, since Shore had already declared that "the 
regulation of the rent* of the taivais is properly a transaction 
between the zamiudar and landlord and hi* icnajiis and not of 
Government ." 1 

With the extension of cultivation and the increase in population, 
as also the decline of industry and the shift of working populations 
from trade and industry to agriculture, the demand lor Land grew, 
tJie price of land increased, and the opportunities Tor rack-renting 
multiplied. 

Tile exorbitant rate of land-revenue pressed so hard upon the 
zamindar* that about half of the landed property in Bengal is re¬ 
ported to have bran put on sale and changed hand? in 44 period of 
twenty-two year? from 1793 lo 1815* The purchaser was not lx>und 
to charge the same rent from the cultivator that the old iandhird 
was charging. The new landlords demanded and obtained higher 
rents. 'Hidr example was followed by the old landlords for as Dr* 
Field points out, the “prevailing rate of rent being thus raised, there 
was little difficulty m enhancing I hr teats ol the remaining tit 
up to the same leveL" 1 

It is true that the ^amindat^ were enjoined to enter into agree* 
meat* ipaitai] with the cultivator^ which stated the exact turn of 
the rent including the customary dues i recognised cesses or (ihicahi\ f 
die area held and the rates, and prohibited* on pain of fine, the tea- 
Ibadan of any amount over and above the specified sum, or die 
levy of any new cesses. But die remedy provided against any breach 
of the agreement was the institution of a case in a court of law a 
course bodi dilatory and expensive and beyond die mean* of die 

cultivator* 

The result was fifty years ol untold hardship and misery unre* 
UcvccJ by any ameliorative measures. ftaden-Powell b constrained to 
admit that “where it is difficult to defend the course of legislation 
is in the time between. 1800 or 1812 and 1845. The errors then made 
were fatal, tf!1 Concerning die taw of 1799, he says, “At is difficult to 

J Ekdra-PuHtlEi & H-, 7%t LanJ ^tilwu Bfitiih /mfttf. Vol. I, $t% rvn* 1 
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read its monstrous provisions without indignation. 11 ' 11 was nol till 
Ift5® ilia) a little relief was provided. 

Exclusion of Indian} from Coverm/unt 

I'ndci the new dispensation Indians were excluded from all 
position* of influence and authority. Sovereign power belonged to 
the Rriibli Parliament which acted at home through die agency of 
the Board of Control in political military and the Company's Direc¬ 
torate in matter* of commerce. In India, the iupremc government 
was a subordinate branch of the British administration, endowed 
with delegated powers in the legislative.political and executivefields. 
Tlte three—Parliament, die Home Government consisting of the 
Board of Control and the Directorate, and die Indian Government 
constituted by the Governor General ant! Council—were wholly 
British, wholly irresponsible to the Indian people. 

In constituting the services, Cornwallis decided to exclude 
Indians from all higher appointments. There were many reasons for 
Uih racial discrimination, winch was ait altogether new phenomenon 
in the History of India. The British had come to entertain an over- 
weenrng intimate ‘‘not only of their ow n political contrivances in 
India, hut of die institutions of their owti country in the mass- Under 
dir influence of a vulgar infirmity. That Sttf must be excellent, and 
everything which affects the pride of i’ri/ mtat have surpassing cxcel- 
li-iicr. English m.-.t ittiiioii::, and iinelish practices, have been general¬ 
ly set up as a standard, hy conformity or disronformhy with which, 
ibr excellence or defect of everything In the world was to be deter¬ 
mined. H * : It followed ili.it the system of administration {-slab I idled 
according to British concepts should be manned by British personnel. 

Moreover, the British ruh-rs had come to hold an extremely low 
opinion of Indian ability, integrity and character. In Mill's opinion, 
"in India, there Is no moral character. Sympathy and antipathy are 
distributed by religious, not by moral judgment," 4 Charles Grant, 
who was a member of the Clupham sen, and a colleague of Wilber- 
ftirre, had been a member of the Board of Trade at Calcutta, Chair* 
man of the Board of Directors, and a Member of Parliament, indic¬ 
ted the profiles of India as “u race of men lamentably degenerate 
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and base; retaining but a Feeble sense of moral obligation; yvt obs- 
tiimir in their disregard ol what they know to be right, governed by 
malevolent and licentious passim**, wrongly exemplifying the effects 
produced on society by a great mid general corruption of manners, 
and sunk in misery by their vices. f ' According to Cornwallis, cv. rs 
native or Hindustan (I really iiclicvc) [is] corrupt Mr, P.uercon ol 
Dacca, in reply to a questionnaire circulated in 1802, said, 'their 
miiub art totally uncultivated: of the duties or morality they have m* 
idea. They possess in a great degree that low conning which generally 
accompanies depravity ofiieart. They are indolent, and grossly sen¬ 
sual. now art cruel and cowardly, insolent and abject, rhfty have 
superstition without a sense of religion; and, in short, they have all 
the vices of savage life without any of its virtues. 

The religious reformer* of England—the mcthodiiU and the 
evangelists—too painted the Indians iu the darkest colours. 
According to Wilbcrforec, the Hindus were worshippers of gods, 
which were "absolute inoitsLcrs of lust, injustice, wickedness, and 
cruelty. In short, their religious vystem i* one grand abomination. * 

Then in order to perpetuate British rule, it was felt necessary to 
reduce ihr Indian’, to a condition of utter helplessness and to mor 
out all germs of ambition from their minds. To quote Shore-, "the 
fundamental principle of the English had been to make die w hole 
Indian nation subservient, in every possible way, to the interests 
and benefits of ourselves, llie Indians have been excluded Emm 
every honour, dignity, or office, which the lowest Englishman could 

be prevailed upon to accept." 1 

Expediency too suggested elimination of Indians from die ranks 
of officer*. Cornwallis was concerned to remove the grievances of 
the European military officers or the Company who were treated by 
the royal army officers stationed in India with haughty contempt. 
But among the Company’s troops then: were also a number of 
tndian officers who were treated with respect. Many of the 
oldest regiments, were named after Indian com man da ms. Indian 
officers like M. Yusuf Khan had distinguished themselves in the 
service of the Company, Yusuf Khan was in command nf two to 
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I hr* - thousand mm among whom were European soldier* also. 
He fought in die early Kamauik wars, "he conducted sieges, defended 
forts, and carried supplies and reinforcements through the enemy's 
country at critical times'*. According to Beveridge, the relief of Tri- 
chtnopdy and the capitulation of the French in the inland oTSrirau- 
gain, were made possible by the dexterity or Yusuf Khan. Malcolm 
ttp, "the name of this hero, for such he was, occurs almost as often 
in the pages of the English historian (Robert Ormc) a* that of 
Lawrence and Clive." 1 Sir Henry laiwrcnce speaks of him in such 
glowing teem* :is "fail Mu!, gallant, enterprising**. According to a 
British writn, “the names of Muhammad Yusuf, Jamal Sahrb and 
Others fill a page of history scarcely less memorable than that which 
sets forth ibr exploits of our own horde, CafRaud and Coote". 1 

Nubn hdnn Ali Khan, Husain Ali, Elias ani Singh and other; shed 
lustre on their profession* Such Indian officers would have to be 
rated -its equals of the officer! of thr royal regiments if the Company's 
commanders were to lie levelled up to the statin; of the royal troops. 
But it w its impossible to trust the Indian officer-, in charge of the Indian 
rank and file. Tin: presence of a mixed cadre of I ndians and English' 
men hi the army was dangerous lor a government based upon mili¬ 
tary force- The Directors of the Company made this clear in (heir 
letter dated Dccrmlier 15, I BOB, They said, “we maintain an army 
of 150,000 meti; we will only say that by their means all India is 
kept in peace towards the Company/’ This was amply emphasised 
by Cornwallis in his letter to the court. He stated, “It must be 
universally admitted that, without a large and well-regulated body 
of Europeans, our hold of these valuable dominions must be very 
insecure. It cannot be expected that even the best of treatment 
would constantly conciliate the willing obedience of so vast a 
body of people, differing from ourselves in almost every circuni- 
rtance cl laws, religion, and customs; and oppression of individual-, 
error* of 1 judgement, and several edict unforeseen causes will no 
doubt arouse an inclination to revolt. On such occasion* it would 
not be wise to place great dependence upon their countrymen who 
compose the native regiments to secure their subjection." 1 

As far as recruitment to the rivii services was concerncd, Indians 
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were condemned on much the mine grounds. 11 Of the Bcngjileze , 
says Grant, ‘'then it is true most generally that they are destitute, 
to a wonderful degree, of those qualities which are requisite to the 
security and comfort ol society. They want truth, honesty, anti good 

faith, in an extreme.Want of veracity, especially, is so liabi- 

Lual, that if a man has truth to defend , he will hardly fail to recur to 
falsehood for its support.” And again, “the deliberate malice, the 
falsehood, the calumnies, and the avowed enmity with which the peo¬ 
ple pursue each other, and sometimes from lather to son, offer .i vtrs 
mortifying view of the human character. 111 

The argument, however, that Indians could not be appointed 
to the higher posts became of defects in their character, is diringe- 
iieion - in the extreme. For, the Englishmen who came out to India 
were themselves no paragons of virtue. In foci, they furnish the tidi¬ 
est justification for Kipling’s, "there ain’t no ten command- 
ments east of Suez”. The British historians Thompson and Gamut 
write. "A mass of contemporary' literature makes it possible to re¬ 
construct the life of Euro pcans in India during the early (lays ol the 
nineteenth century. Most of them slipped easily into die lazy, dissipated 
habits which had already overcome so many northern Invaders of the 
peninsula. The covenanted senunts came out as boys of .sixteen oi 
seventeen, and until Wellesley’s lime no arrangements hud been 
made to train them, either at home or in India. It is sometime* con¬ 
tended that they understood Lhe country better than their succes¬ 
sor*. One source of knowledge they possessed. It was customary to 
keep Indian mistresses, but it is doubtful whether this brought any 
great respect for the Indian race, or much interest in its customs. '* 
According to Williamson*, these ladies of easy virtue received 
forty rupees per month for their services. 

Trevelyan speaks of the splendid sloth and the languid 
debauchery of European society in those days. His description is 
worthy of reproduction. He rays : “English gentlemen, ov erw helmed 
with the consequences of extravagance, hampered by Hindoo 
women and by crowds or olive-coloured children, without dtltcr the 
will or the power to te 3 vc the shores of India .... Great men mde 
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about in state coaches, with* a dozen servants running before and 
behind litem to bawl out rhrir titles; and little men lounged in 
palanquins or drove a chariot for which they never intended to pay, 
drawn by koita which they had bullied or cajoled out of the stable* 

of wealthy ttaboos.As a natural result there were at one time 

near a hundred civilians ofmore l 1 i.ui thirty-five years standing who 
remained out here in pledge to their creditor, poisoning the princi¬ 
ples of the younger men, and blocking out their betters from places 
of eminence and responsibility .’' 1 

According to Kaye, Cornwallis refused to employ Indians tint 
because hr mistrusted them, but became he mistrust im! the Iiuropmti 
functionaries the more. 

OF the general corruption prt valmt aiming British olFkcrs, there 
.ire numerous illustrations. The British resident at Bananas, for ins¬ 
tance, drew R.v !,0tKJ per month sis his fixed salary. But his income 
from monopolies in trade and other sources came to four lathi at 
rupees ;t year. The collector! wi re paid Rs. l,2(J0 a month, but 
ordinarily made another lakh of rupees from perquisites. 

Obviously, the real reasons for excluding Indians were to satisfy 
the demands of Lnglishmcn for lucrative jobs, to show lire conquered 
their rightful place, to humiliate the former ruling classes, to habi¬ 
tuate them to a life of dependence and penury , and U* remove all 
vr-tdges or independence, and self-respect from their minds. I 1 .very 
effort was m.ulr to create easy and healthy condition 1 , lor the EiigU-di 
Servant*. They weir given high salarits to prev ent their succumbing 
f 0 temptations, and to encourage them to obey orders prohibiting 
participation in commerce or acceptance of presents and bribes. 
Their functions were dearly dr fined by the separation of justice 
from land-revenue administration, and by placing the police under 
the control of the judiciary. In abort, they were given affluence, 
authority and responsibility—tutors best calculated to evoke wlf- 
« iirrm, .1 ecu re of mb* ion, ami tin will to prove worthy. 

The juditiary 

In the department of the judiciary, Indians could not rise 
above tlie status of a Mult sif and a Sadr Amin, in the police to that of 
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a Darogtia, and in the administrative branch to that of a deputy 
collector. What were then known as the covenanted services, were 
entirely closed to them. 

The organic lion cf all these departments tinder British officers 
deprived the Indians of all opportunities to exercise responsibility. 
*11115 not only lowered their stature as men, but what Is worse dis¬ 
rupted the old Indian socio-political organisation. The scheme of 
Cornwallis took away livQ and criminal justice from the hands of 
all those who were for long concerned in its dispensation—the village 
PiiTu 1 1 aval, the Zaniimhir, the Faujtlar, the Subithdur, the Qati, the 
Pandit, etc.—and entrusted it <o a new hierarchy which bad no 
roots in the village. 

In regard to the administration of justice, the fim thing to notice 
is that the iltiM system in India introduced racial discrimination. 
It divided the inhabitants of India into two groups; (i) The British^ 
European subjects and their legitimate descendants, and (ii) the 
Hindu*, Muslims, Asians, Armenians. Christians, and others. l or 
these two groups there were two distinct kinds of court's of civil and 
criminal justice. For the lint group, the courts were established under, 
and by, the statutes and charters of justice granted by the British 
royalty. They were presided over by judges appointed by die same 
authority. They were called the King’s or Queen's courts. Besides 
these, there were the Justices of the Peace, magistrates and coroners. 

For the second group, there were courts established by the autho¬ 
rity of, and presided over, by the judges appointed by the East India 
Company-These judges were divided into two classes, namely, the 
covenanted and the uncovcnantcd. 

It U not necessary here to describe the first type of courts, among 
which the Supreme Courts of Judicature at Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay were ulic most Important- The establishment of the Calcutta 
Supreme Court under the Regulating Act created at first great con¬ 
fusion, which was subsequently removed by the Acta of 1781, 1786 
and 5793, for defining and restricting its powers. The Supreme 
Courts administered the common and the statute laws of England, 
the regulations mode by the Governor General in Council in India 
and registered in the Supreme Court, and the Hindu and Muslim 
law in cases where a Hindu or Muslim was ihcdefendant. 

'Hie courts of the Company were established in the three Presi¬ 
dencies by the regulations of 1793, 1803 and 1837. Since C73 a 
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number of experiments had been made to evolve a satisfactory sys¬ 
tem, but it was (inJy in 1795 that stability was reached and the broad 
principles of the judicature were enunciated The Code of Regula¬ 
tions of Cornwallis became the basis of all subsequent developments. 

'Hie general consideration"! underlying the Code were: (i) to 
divest xamindars and other traditional agents of all participation in 
police and judicial functions, (U) to invest direction and control 
and concentration of higher posts in the covenanted service, con¬ 
sisting exclusively of Englishmen, and (iii) to separate land-revenue 
collection from the administration of Justice, and to abolish revenue 
courts. 

The civil courts under this system constituted a regular gradation. 
In the lowest grade stood the courts of native commissioners. They 
heard and decided, in the First instance, eases where the cause of action 
did not exceed fifty rupees. Thrw courts were of three denominations 
—Amins, Saiisam, and Munrifs (referees, arbitrators, and Justices). 
Front their decisions an appeal lay to the vrillah (district) or city 
courts. Higher titan the native commissioner* were the count of 
registrars, who were covenanted servant! attached to the district 
and dry courts. They were empowered to try cases up to 200 ruitces- 
Next in order weir the district and city courts, each presided 
over by a covenanted judge, assisted by Hindu and Muslim learned 
men ami a registrar, 'ITiry had cognisance of all civil suits, and 
against iheir decisions an appeal lay to the provincial courts. The 
number of district courts in Bengal was twenty-six. 

The provincial court* of appeal were established at four cen¬ 
tres—Calcutta, Dacca, Murshidabad and Patna. Each of these 
contained three English judges, a registrar, a Qaxt, a Mufti and a 
Pandit, Their decisions were final in suits where the amount did not 
exceed l,000 rupees; above that sum an appeal lay to the Sadr DiwufiJ 
A data l. The Sadr DiWiini Ada tar seas the apex of the system estab¬ 
lished tinder the Regulations. It consisted of the Governor General 
(President) and the members of the Council. It heard appeals from 
the provincial courts, From the provincial councils and the Com- 
Toittcc (ir Board of Revenue* 

The administration of criminal justice was assumed by the 
Company after t790 r when the Deputy Governor of Bengal, w ho was 
in charge of police and criminal justice, was divested of bin functions 
.ifid three grades of courts of criminal jmtire were c£ tab! idled* 
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The judges of the district and diy courts were recognised as 
magistrates They ami Eheir assistants were authorised in appre¬ 
hend murderers* robbers. thieves, house-breakers, and petsom char¬ 
ged with crimes and inhtleiueanaurs. In petty eases they could pass 
a liiial sentence anti Inflict punishment. 

The four provincial court* of appeal were made into courts of 
circuit, which held half-yearly gaol deliveries in most districts. They 
were competent to pass sentence* of death or imprisonment fiw life 
subject to confirmation by ihr Sadr Nizamai AdalaL 

The supreme iriumial ruun a • insisted of thi Governor General 
and members of Uoumil -shifted by the chid" Qaii and Muftis. 
The jurisdiction of the court extended over all matters relating 10 
criminal justice and polices There was no appeal from its dccbitxm, 
hut the Governor General could pardon or commute the punish¬ 
ment awarded. 

The police department consisted of officers appointed by the 
Government who relieved the zarnuidarx and other* of all respond* 
biiity for the prevent ion of crime- The districts were divided into 
t/iiifiiis with a jurisdiction of about twenty square miles and under 
the super in tendance of the Darogha and his assistants—all paid 
by die Government, The ritio were placed in charge df Kotwals. 
The magistrates in the dtitrkts exercised control over the Da mg has. 
With the establishment of civil mil criminal courts* the intro¬ 
duction of complicated nilr* of procedure, the opening of pos^bili- 
ties oT appeal, to a hierarchy of courts, it was inevitable that a class 
of lawyers should be ushered into existence. 

The judicial organ i sat ion established by the English in place 
of the old system was completely dilfercnt in spirit and in form- 
It substituted for Informal, speedy, iocs pensive adjudication through 
arhitratorii wearing a halo of sanctity, a kind of justice in which there 
was no element of reverence. This secular system put a premium 
upon the casuistry ofpleadtrs. U is not. therefore, surpruiiig that the 
emim became the honied of chicanery* fahehord and deceit, and 
that litigious nets became widespread. 

Nevertheless, through the courts a conscinussHi of rights aroac 
ending the regime of duty, purr and simple. The reign of personal 
discretion, ofrel alive and differing standards of justice for comnumi* 
ties, classes and castes, of denial of justice to the humble and the 
weak, came to an end. Except for the members of the riding class, 
2D 
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■concepts of cvradtanded justice and the rule of law took xool in the 
soil of India. The change was of vast importance both for individual 
morality and public relations. 

The ad mini it rati vc structure erected by Cornwallis was so novel 
and unfamiliar in tu basic prtodplea and its methods of work that it 
took many years for the people to get used to st. The reaction in the 
beginning was most disagreeable. The classrt of Indian 1 - w ho were 
ousted from all positions of power and influence in the civil and 
military departments were vulltn and hostile* The lands rapidly 
changed ow ners* 'Hie cultivators were Oppressed* and both landlords 
and cultivators were agitated. The new ^icm of judicature intro¬ 
duced a different rode of laws and a dilfemu method df legal pro¬ 
ceedings, scarcely understood Ijy the people. U enormously increased 
litigation. As a result the old social ties and custom* began to break 
down and there wo* a tremendous increase of crime, vice and 
violence* 

The manners nf the Birth h officers made condition s worse. "The 
great distance and haughtiness with which a very Urge population 
of die civil and military servant* of the Company treat the upper and 
middling of natives 1 * 1 added fuel to the lire. 

Tfo army 

The reorganisation of rhe armed forces was another aspect of 
administration which engaged Cornwallis 1 attention. In the nature 
of thing* Foreign dominion has to rely upon force for its dtblence- 
In the dicim&tmcrn which prevailed at the end of die eighteenth 
century when a large \wn of India was independent, when British 
ride was in it* initial stages, and the threal of the French who were 
in contact w ith the Indian rulers offered a senou* menace* if wai only 
loo obvious that "dir. foundation and the instrument of id! power *" 3 
should be the iwsjreL The high official of the times Jf lmd no illusion 
that TSritinli rule could ever rest on the affection of die people, its 
security depended on the impression of its invincibility ll, 1 and Munro 
talked of fc4 thc unity of our Government and our great military fore* 
a-, the iji.trumrnu uF tte expansion ol Brtmh dominion. 
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Naturally, Cornwallis was anxious chut the military wmg of the 
Government should be run efficiently. Although the army liad been 
the cherished department of the Company's establishment, of which 
the combination of the posts of the Governor Genera! and Com- 
mandcr-im Chief in |Jir [icrsoii of Cornwall was ample proof* 
there was a lot of trouble in the armed forces, A number of factors 
were responsible for it. In I he first place, the army, at the disposal 
of the Company 1 s government in India. comprised two separately 
organised section*—the Kin if * forces or the European troops belong* 
mg To die British army and aligned to tin- -servu - of lIlc Company, 
and, secondly, the Company's Ibrccs recruited partly Jhxm Europeans 
but mainly from Indiana Although the KingN forced were on the 
British establishment, all their expenses were met out of the revenues 
of Lhr Company in India. The Company, of course, paid for the 
maintenance of Its own troops. Under these arrangements, the 
Government of England Tried to transfer its own liabilities on to the 
Company even though the Company might not need all the King’s 
forces sent out to India. But the real cause of serious trouble was the 
difference between the Multi?, of the officers of die King's troops and 
that of the Company's troops. The assumption of superiority in rank 
and pay by the officers holding die King's commission rank led in 
the minds of the Company's officers and led to ugly situations* 

Within the Company** forces there was discontent*. The European 
part of the forces consisted of i+ thr contemptible trash 1 ', “the riff-raff 
of the London streets got together by the Crimps, and the Gleanings 
of the different Gaols. The officer* are, in general, young men who 
have ruined themselves and arc obliged to lly their Country or very 
tow people who are sent out to make their fortunes, and who will 
therefore stick at nothing in order to gain money **' 1 

On the other hand, the Indian army was ''in fa? better fcltie p \ 
But there was considerable disparity between the emoluments nf 
the European and the Indian rank and file , 1 

The Company’s troops were* however, dissatisfied mainly on 
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account of their allowances. Clive and Hasting* had to lace a great 
deal of trouble on this account, and when Cornwallis arrived in India 
he found the spirit of insubordination rampant. 

Tlicn there wa> aLu» a in Mr. between the civi] authority in the 
hands of the merchant and clerks, and ihr itildim who looked upon 
tkm»dv« nut only as bdongiup to ■' higher profession but also as 
the n-al conquerors of the Company^ territories, The importance 
of the army had increased with die growth of their numbers. When 
Clive fought the battle of Ptestey he had under Ids rotnmattd 2,100 
; Indian: "epoys, 900 Europeans and 200 hall-bred Portuguese. 
In 1794 the strength of the Company's hirer % numltcrcd 70,000. of 
whom 13,500 were British. 1 Thereafter die numbers rapidly increased 
so that by the time the Marquis oi Hustings' conquest* and annexa¬ 
tions were completed, the Company had the largest standing aniiy 
in the world after Russia. 

Cornwallis' efforts to remove the causes of dissatisfaction met 
with only modest success. The Company’* officers were allowed to 
rake rank with those of the royal regiments according to the dales 
of their respective cum missions, while serving in India. But the other 
grievances remained and from lime io lime they led in .disturbance.* 
and mutiny. What, however, saved the British dominion from des¬ 
truction was: (i) The remarkable capacity of die British officers 
and oilier ranks to forget their grievances in times) of crisis and to 
rally in the defence of the interests of their country; and (iij The 
utter incapacity of the Indians io unite and organise their forces 
against the common enemy. 

Cornwallis could not carry out Ids plan* foi the reform of the 
armies of the Company'* forces. In fact, bis ami-Indian measures 
weakened it. He denigrated the Indian officers, kept their salaries 
low, allowed them no opportunity to rise, and reduced their number*. 
The consequence was that, when in 1857 the revolt broke out iit the 
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army 1 , there were not enough Indian officers with authority to main¬ 
tain discipline. 

Cornwallis creeled the edifice of a system of government under 
which India came to be ruled over by Britain foi die next hundred 
and fifty years* The new administrative system was based on two 
principles, viz. perpetuation of foreign rule and exploitation of the 
wealth of Liic subjects (hr the benefit ol the people of the ruling power. 
The .idmifiistrarivr machinery devis'd by l J i11 India Ai t and Corn¬ 
wallis served these two ends admirably. The British Parliament 
became the supreme authority for its pd&exstotH in India. 
'Die local authority, consisting of the Governor General and 
Council and the Provincial Governors, was the agent for 
carrying out the wishes and orders of the supreme autho¬ 
rity, All the strategic posts, both in military and civil adminis¬ 
tration, came to lx- manned by the member, of the ruling 
race* The sanction for ihe authority exercised by the foreigner was 
Ills, military might* The revenues of the country come to be utilised 
for paying tribute to the sovereign power, rather than for improving 
agriculture and Industry and increasing production in tins country. 

The effect of these changes on the moral and material conditions 
or the people was disastrous. The people became sullen, apathetic, 
demoralised and unenterprising. They developed all the vices and 
moral defects that servitude and suppression of liberty bring in their 
wake- 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 
FROM 179S TO 1857 

I IMPACT OF THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 

revolutions of Europe: 

Whatever the dcfeeis of his system. Cornwallis tiud certainly 
evolved order out <T chaos. The anarchy that had prevailed in the 
territories acquired after Pliuiey was ended and life lie gar to move 
along new but orderly channels in Bengal, "Ihe subsequent expan¬ 
sion of British rule over the whole of India raised problems of ad- 
miaistrariost similar to thosr already encountered in Bengal. In 
solving them (he Cornwallis system supplied a model; although some 
of its features ivrrc adopted, others were modified, and its underly¬ 
ing ideas were challenged. TV process look half u century during 
which the expansion of British dominion and the development of the 
system of administration werr completed, 

Eunfif and England 

But during this period Europe had undergone, great upheavals, 
and administrators in India had developed a new temper and anew 
outlook. In England tremendous changes were taking place in both 
tile sphere of practice and of thought, The second half of the eight¬ 
eenth century, “the most contemptible ;md venal in English Parlia¬ 
mentary history", was coming to an end. New problems were aris¬ 
ing, New forces hud begun to work. New ways of production of wealth 
art a large scale were spreading. With them nrw attitude* of tnind, 
manners and moral* were appearing, Hit: new spirit which breathed 
upon the waters of life was bound to affect India which could not 
escape the consequences of the stir in the Western world. 

The Industrial Revolution which h.id commenced in the middle 
of the eighteenth century wij. gathering momentum. England was 
fast becoming on industrial country and assuming die leadership 
of Europe in science, technology and industry. The growth of the 
factory sysirm and the increase of wealth were changing the struc¬ 
ture of English society. Science and technology' were giving 10 man 
unprecedented power over the forces of nature. An unlimited vista 
of progrcii was opening before mankind, England was fortunate, for 
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the Industrial Revolution equipped her with means ami resources 
which it required to mee t the challenge^ of its European rivals. 

Across the English Channel, there was another revotuu«n which 
inaugurated a new era in France and stimulated progress in Europe, 

It swept away the old fnuhl system, and proclaimed the triumph of 
the bourgeoisie. Its aimed forces which tarried on their banners (lie 
slogans of rqualUy, liberty and fraternity overturned the old decrepit 
regimes of Europe, Under the lead of a superb military genius— 
Napoleon—the French legions swept over Europe, challenged llri* 
tain, and the echoes of their victories reverberated throughout Asia. 

These two revolutions released forces which eventually hroke 
the bonds of poverty, intellectual slavery and authority, and inau¬ 
gurated the era of nationalism. 

On the Continent, Voltaire, Rousseau, the encyclopedists, and 
Kant, were the champions of the revolution in manners, scntimriil 
and thought. In England, the new spirit inspired poets liie Words* 
worth, economists like Adam Smith, and philosopher* like Ben* 
tfuim. Riirfcc was fascinated by the virion of a society in winch the 
past, the present and the future commingled, and art, morality and 
p erf ection found their embodiment. If Burke was the advocate of 
tradition and continuity) Bent hum taught the liberal gospel oi the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. The one appealed to the 
instinct ol'prcscfVation and the mystique of historyi the other rallied 
under Iris standard the progressives. Both exercised a great influence 
upon the minds of Englishmen. 

Besides the philosophic movem ent, there was a deep stir in reli¬ 
gious life. There was a strong reaction against the Litituriinariamsra 
and moral corruption of the Hanoverian age. Wesley and Wake¬ 
field, the two dedicated leaders of the religious revival wlricb became 
known as Methodism, were its leaders. They" preached to the common 
people—collicr.s, rail!*workers, fishermen, traders, shopkeepers and 
workmen—in villages and small towns, Ilicy (ttatiundlil human 
depravity, invited men to conscious Clin version and sanctification, 
and held out the promise of atonement and grace. The effect ol their 
fervid oratory and of their pious living was immense. “It ran not be 
doubted’say the latest historians of the movement, “that without 
it (methodisin'' or some similar renovating instrumentality, England 
must have entered upon a period or fatal decadence.” 1 
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Related to them were the Evangelicals who remained within the 
Anglican Church, hut as a party “were more compact, ■ i-1 -w Iff! + 

tnrn their minds better, and..were more aggressive than 

anv religious school in the Churdi ." l They appealed to the upper 
and upp r‘middle classes and wielded enormous influence upon the 
public. One nr their groups was known as the CLiphaut sect, 
Wilbi-rforce, the great advocate of 1 hr abolition of davr trade, and 
Cowper, the poeL, belonged to it. It is said that among them 
“even human in teres I had its guardian, every religion of the globe 
its representative. "* 

F-fffdt on Indian economy 

Tin- Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars gave a stimulus to the 
forward policy of England ill India. The exaggerated fcara of French 
intervention in Indian affairs had provided a spur to the imperialist 
design* nf Lord Wellesley and the Marquis of Hastings. 1 he d<rnres 
fi Napolron again:-’. Btitiih commerce and tin cl.■sure of the Con- 
'mental ports obligee! Britain to explore not markets for the grods 
its new mills and factories were producing. 

'Fite Industrial Revolution, which transformed the character of 
English economy, aflccfcd economic relations between England and 
India. The main basis of tint trade until now had been the export ot 
Indian textiles against British silver. As Vera Arotey points out, "up to 
the eighteenth century', the economic condition of India w as relative¬ 
ly advanced, and Indian methods of producljon and commercial 
organF-ntton could stand comparison with those in vogue in any 
other part of the world.”* 

But as a result of [hr I s id initial Revolution, England became a 
manufacturer of cotton cloth and oilier goods on a large scale, and the 
commodities of exchange between the two countries wen revi rsed. 
Hand-made Indian textiles could not withstand competition against 
the nun him-made good:- of England and so the textile industry of 
India WU ruined. The village artisans and weavers lost their means 
of livelihood and soon sank to die position of landless labourers. 
Tlic land-revenue policy of the Government, combined with the 
ruin of village industry, completed tlic disintegration of the 
ancient viliagr polity. 
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'Hie Industrial Rl volution renderrd the old mercantilist policy 
of England 1111 profit able and, therefore, economic is began to ptess 
fur the freeing of trade fmm rc^triciic™ and nrarapolk^. Freedom of 
enterprise had an electric effect upon uadc and industry. Wealth 
began to grow last- 

The abundance created by the advance hi industry ameliorated 
mn miens* The Napoleonic struggle tested and steeled the character 
of the English people, and the spread oi reforms in religion and rnorab 
wat oinclurive 10 the dcvelopim-m of rameftuess and gravily. Pride 
and prejudice became marked traits of the English character. The 
souse of superiority of race ami thr c oiiscioiisite&s of the white man s 
burden began to inspire eon duct. Wit ha! the solicitude for England's 
pecuniary gain did not abate. <f The British power in India came 
to be regarded after I BOO as no mon than anarceraory, an instrument 
for ensuring the necessary conditions of law and order by which the 
potentially vast Indian market could be conquered for British 
industry/' 1 

Jfrn Spirit hi ^fminisir^han 

The plans of Cornwallis, to repeal, were based upon hii Whig 
principles, viz. I imitation of state interference in the afllurs of society 
supremacy of impersonal hw f separation of executive and judicial 
powers, and the primacy of the judiciary. ’Ilic Whigs also believed 
that properly was necessary ibr Hie liability of loctety* as h 
maintained a balance between freedom and order. 

In the new era all these principles were mucked, Thr Benthamite 
Radicals! among whom James Mill was prominent, both on account 
of his influence in the Bcutharoite rirck and hh ]jasiti<m m the East 
India Company** c&uhlishnieiH* rxerdsed a great influence on dir 
development of die Companv^ governmcnL and in modifying the 
Cornwallis system* The P^vangdiraS supported thr Radicals in many 
of their views, bui Lhcir approach was different. However, through 
Parliameni they brought pressure upon the Company to accede to 
some of their wishes* and as thrir ideas spread among the upper 
classes, many of die higher officials in India began to be guided by 
them. Different From these w as the group of Englishmen who followed 
the spirit of Burke'* conservative philosophy, Thr\ were opposed to 
the liberalism of Cornwallis, and the radical tendencies of Mill and 

1 Kf jr t Thr Emgiu\ Utitttms** md t*&a, p. xia m 
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lib ichool. Among them were some of the ablest administrators of 
the time, such as Monro, Malcolm, Elphinstonc and Metcalfe, 

II. NATURE OP HRITISH RtflJj 

As more Indian territories felt under British sway, and the pro¬ 
blem of •extending British administration in the newly conquered 
lands confronted the authorities, the merits and defects of the Corn¬ 
wallis system came under debate, 

But behind the problems of ad ministration lay the fundamental 
issue, namely, die nature and cud of British rule over India. Such 
an issue was bound to arise. The process of conquest resemble the 
surge of a flood which obliterates landmarks and spreads ruin and 
havoc all round. Conquest is an ugly affair for it is always accompa¬ 
nied by injustice, deceit, brutality and violence, ft is an evil which 
degrades, humiliates anti impoverishes the conquered and worsens 
and corrupts the conqueror. When it it over, both arc forced to in¬ 
trospect, the conquered to find explanations for their defeat and 
to recover their telErespeet. the conquerors to justify their violence, 
and to satisfy their conscience. 

The three, schools of thought—Benthamite Radical, Evangelical 
and the Traditionalist-—sought each in its own way to fulfil this 
necessary tush. 

Tht Raditult 

The Radicals were secular in their outlook and for them the justi¬ 
fication fur British conquest and rule lav in securing peace and order 
in a country which was loro by dmeiuioni and fratricidal wars 
and was groaning under the misrule of tiawahs and rajas. 
They believed in the rule of taw which would replace anarchy and 
create conditions in which people would live happi ly. For, what they 
needed toMl was not liberty or self-government but peace and wel¬ 
fare- Ouly an omnicompetent Suite, working through an authori¬ 
tarian executive endowed with all power., could maintain order, give 
th. necessary laws which define and protect rights, introduce inex¬ 
pensive and expeditious judicial protege- to uphold them, and esuib- 
Lirii \ political and economic system which would ensure to the 
individual opportunities til self-realisation as a member of a capita¬ 
list society. 

The Radicals had no pa ti cute with the col I ectiviitie, static Indian 
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civilisation which was cluttered up with medieval euitoitt, and bound 
mrxontbly in the iron chains of caste, a society in which the masses 
were oppressed by the landlord and the priest. ITicst remedy was a 
root and branch transformation through Europeanisation which 
alone could improve social conditions and prevent political revolution. 

In economic mutters they were followers of Mai thus and Ricardo. 
They put their faith in the doctrine of Ms*k /«»♦ in individual 
enterprise and Tree trade, and they condemned aid or intervention 
by the state. In mutters of land-revenue administration, they opposed 
the imrodaction or extension of the British iype of landlordism in 
India and supported direct dealings on the part of the Government 

with the peasants. James Mill was a it mug supporter of the H-nar- 

dian theory of rent, and urged upon the Government to stand forth 
as the landlord and absorb the whole of the economic rent of l-md, 
which the economists of the time defined as the difference bciwteii 
the total produce and the wages of labour plus profit on stocL 

Tht Erangilteah 

The Evangelicals' point of view was religious, For them temporal 
welfare and eternal salvation could He attained only through the 
acceptance of Christianity. They looted upon die British conquest 
of India as a divine dispensation, a punishment for die sins of the 
people, for “die abysmal depths of Indian paganism”, and as a pro¬ 
mise of redemption from “the most depraved and cruel system of 
superstition which ever enslaved a people"- 1 Naturally they aimed 
at ihe conversion of the Indian people, and their assimilation to the 
Christian ways of Europe. But they were not interested merely in 
saving the snub of the heathens; they wisdy reckoned that Anglicisa- 
tiort would stimulate the desire for English goods, ’Ilrr spread of 
Chrbtifm ways was bound to promote the flow of Christian-made 
commodities. For the achievement of these laudable objects it was 
necessary that restrictions upon tlie free entry of F.ngli>h mtlets 
and missionaries and upon the free admission ol English inert.hints 
and goods, should he removed. 

In order to propagate Christianity, it ww necessary for the 
Christian Government to continue and to maintain peace and order 
so that necessary condition* for the fulfilment of the mission » 
objective might be created. But they laid great emphasis upon 

1 Gouplaud, R., IPIfltt/sT#, p 557 
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education, Tot the unique-. I of the mind was the Ley to succn* in 
every other enterprise. 

TJtt Traditiomliili 

So fur m aim* Wi-rr cone r rind, thru- was liulr dilirrencc brlwren 
ihr Traditionalists and die mhn I wo schools. The object *>l all of 
tbriii was to strengthen the found.itirms of British rule. Some ot 
them might entertain the vision of it rar-nff djy when India might 
he free, and a Miiftijtay might luok upon that day as tin most 
gloriom in i he hi:ton of England, hut they had no illusion* that this 
adorable vision could be realised in any foneeahle future. Loo tin:; 
at Indian affairs from a practical point of view, they thought dial a 
pa tern alls! if.' government was the best suited to India. Their theory 
that power was a trust from Providence supported the view that the 
British official—the Col tec lor, the Governor, the Governor General — 
was an olympian god and should be regarded by the subjects as a 
manifestation of the divine attribute* of Preserver, Sustamcr and 
Destroyer, for such a government would hr in accord with the Indian 
tradition. They were opposed to Andie muon which they regarded 
impracticable and undesirable. Lite Uurtr they weir suspicious of 
abstract principle,''. They believed in the continuity of history and 
culture and deprecated catastrophic changes. MminttHiart Llphin- 
stone, admonishing the Governor General, said, '‘it is, however, to 
Ik rt-niembcird that even just guveramcut will am lie a hi taring if at 
variance with rb ■ habits and character of the people. ,T * He defended 
tin- dispensation of justice by the village Panchayal in these words: 
“The intimate acquaintance of ihr members with the subject in dis¬ 
pute, and in many cases with the character! of the parties, must 
have m:ulr their derisions frequently correct; and it was an advantage 
of incalculable value in that mode of trial that die judges, being 
■hawn from the body of the people, could act on no principles that 
were not generally understood, a circumstance which, by preventing 
uncertainty and obscurity in the law, struck at die very root of 
litigation- 1 ^ 

Maholui in his Instrmtmiii to A^.isinuis and Olliv-rs, notes: 
"our p.wvr r in lnrli;i rests mi the general opinion of ihc Native* of 
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our comparative superiority Ln good frith, wi:;dorn t and sircngih, to 
their own nilrr^ This important ittiprestirm will be improved by the 
considerations we skew to time habits,, institutions and religion* by 
ike moderation, temper, and kindness with which we conduct 
ounctves towards (hem: and Injured by even act that offends their 
brtief or superstition, that shew* disregard or neglect of mdividmds 
or communities, or drat evinces our having, with the arrogance of 
conquerors, forgotten those inaxiim by which this great empire ha* 
been established* and by which alone it can be preserved/ 1 

Then conception of paternal government involved the union of 
executive and judicial power?* the substitution of individual agency 
for collective boards and a ryot war i system oflrmd settlement. 

The history of administratis dr^lopmnts 

It is not necessary 10 disc#* the details of ike proposals put 
forward bv the different protagonist^ or tlic interesting debates in all 
these matters that took place. But it is desirable 10 review briefly the 
outcome of the discussions and describe the shape of ike dtniflbto^ 
linn as ii developed front Comwatiiii m Canning. 

/Iff of 1813 1 Investigation into the alfrirs of the Company began 
in 1808, when an enquiry committee of tin- House of Common* was 
appointed. It submitted its report after four years, and tin Act of 
1813, which renewed tiir Charter of the Company, was based upon 
it. The main features of the change were that: (t) the monopoly of 
trade of dir Company was abolished except in lea and in trade 
with China* ( ii) the Church establishment was placed under a bishop 
maintained from the Indi.tn revenues, and {in) provision was made 
for granting permission to Englishmen to settle and hold hind in 
India, to tite missionaries for introducing useful knowledge and 
propagating religion and moral improvement t and to traders Jbr 
their lawful purposes under a system oflkcnses. 

dr; qf 1833: Twenty years later* in I833 P the constitution vyas 
changed again. The Company^ monopoly of tea trade and China 
trade was takrii away and it was required to wind up its cam me r- 
vi-tt basinet. But its administrative: and political power, were 
COnt!nued r as also its patronage over Indian appointments. 

So far as the Indian Government was concerned , a fourth inemiwr 
was added to the Council of the Governor General for legislative 
* Afakflilft, JX M*mv *fCnffatTttifm r Vet II ^ IQQO p 8 S3& 
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purposes. ‘Hus was a significant step* It inaugurated a separation 
between the legislative and executive functions uf (lie Central Govern¬ 
ment. It put an end tn the variety of law-making authorities and 
judicatures whose spheres of activity were ill-defined. Among these 
mil h on ties were the Governor General it) Council and the Governors 
in Council of the Presidencies of Bombay anti Madras, whose 
regulations—frequently conflicting—were enforceable only in the 
Company's courts. 

Besides, there werr the Hindu and Muslim Saws with their variety 
of texts and interpretations, and Lilly the English statutes, common 
law and equity, applied by the King's courts—the Supreme Courts 
and the Mayor’s courts. The Act of 14133 vested the legislative jx*w« 
exclusively in the Governor General in Council and deprived die 
frnvrnmu-iih of the Presidencies of their legislative function. I he 
Governor General was empowered to make laws and regulations fbi 
.dl persons whether British or Indian, Foreigners or others, far all 
Courts of justice whether established by charter or otherwise, and 
for the whole of the territory under British rule. Of course, die 
permanent right of Parliament in legislate lor India was not ailected. 

Tlte Governor General was directed to appoint an 'Indian Law 
Commission 1 to enquire into the administration of justice and into 
the nature anti operation of all lam. Macaulay was appointed die 
fourth member of the Council and the chairman ol the commission. 
The deliberations ol the commission led to the formation of die I udi.ui 
Penal Code, the Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure and other 
codes of substantive and adjectival laws. The emergence of a unified 
system of laws, a uniform judicial procedure and a uniform judica¬ 
ture, gave a powerful stimulus to the growth of unity in India. 

An 6/ 1853: In 1853 the Charter of the East India Company w* 
renewed for thr last lime. The Council of the Governor General was 
enlarged for legislation to twelve members who were all salaried 
official; They included besides the Governor General and the four 
Councillors, the Commundrr-in-Chicf, the Chief Justice of Bengal. ■' 
puhni: judge arid four members to represent Bengal, Madras, Bombay 
and the JJorth-Wot Provinces ■ Uttar Pradesh). Hie meetings oftUt 
Leguliilive Co 11 tii’Il were made public and its proceeding were 
published officially. 

The Company had ceased to be a commercial concern after lft3a 
and w.v. merely an luL.irmnuni of the British crown to earn,' on the 
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government of India. This indirect method of governing a vast 
empire was so illogical that it is a wonder that it lasted three quarters 
of a century. The Revolt of 1857, however, gave it a death blow, 
and in 1858 the British crown assumed directly the government 
of India. 

Ejftrti oj ttilmmstrath't thnngts 

During the last fifty years of the Company's rule, the edifice of 
administration was completed. The Regulations for Bengal which 
Cornwallis had promulgated, served as the foundation. But under 
the stress of new ideas and circumstances, and in the light of expert* 
t ace, modifications were inevitable when new governments were art 
up in the different provinces. 

The problems that the British administrator* had to face were 
extremely complicated. Their first concern naturally was to safeguard 
the interests of their own people, and to secure the permanency of 
their empire. Issues involving the relations between the rulers and the 
subject race had to be settled. Hie moat Important among their w ere 
how far Indian traditions were to be appmved or rejected, what purl 
should be assigned to the Indians in administration, and what should 
be the limits ol'social intercourse between file rulers and the ruled. 

The Cornwallis system had sought to find a solution to these. 
The settle men t nfhuid had guaranteed revenue adequate for the dual 
purpose of administration and investment. The Indians had been 
deprived of all opportunities nf acquiring influence that might 
threaten authority. But the Permanent Settlement had created new 
problem*. It had created a class of men of property who might prove 
a potential danger to British rule and the policy of separation of 
function* imdrd to weaken the authority of the executive.' offwers 
and lower the prestige of the Government, 

Change in iht English aSiittsdf ajUr 1793 

In so far a : cultural and iodd contact* were concerned, tiit 
early Englishmen were merchants and .inibas-iudors who recognised 
the difference? between themselves and Indians, bur did not stiller 
from racial arrogance. Many or them learnt Indian languages, 
adopted Indian ways and manners, and practised friendly intercourse 
with them. Warren Hastings knew Persian and Bengali well, and 
Sir William Jones was an eminent Sanskrit scholar who translated 
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Kalidasa's Sfiekuntaht into English. They pnrtidpatrd freely in llir 
entertainments urrangtd by wealthy Indian** nawabt and rajas. 
m Od both sides there was much give-and-take”, says Spear. “The 
English had lung acquired a taste Ihr na unfits, .uid developed new 
ones for elephant fights and hookah flunking; the Kawabs on their 
part experimented with English food and drink, ' 1 Musalitums 
acquired a liking for ham which they ate under th< designation oi 
“Vilayati Hi ran” or linglish venison. Friendships also grew. Ibe 
Hastings circle included Bcncram, his brother Bishiisnbar Pandit, 
Caiitia Gobind St ugh. and A U Ibrahim Khan. 

But the Cornwallis regime bad marked * change. Reciprocal 
entcj laimnL uls had. decreased, formation of friends]tips had ceased, 
and higher posts had been reserved for Englishmen. Gnvcrnmrrtt 
designs ''became more imperial ami its attitude more haughty and 
aloof,” 1 With the spread of Radical and Evangelical opinions, the 
English attitude changed altogether. Tolerance was replaced by 
conirnipt and aversion, "A superiority complex was funning which 
regarded India not only its a country whose institutions were bad 
and people corrupted, but one which was by its nature incapable of 
ever becoming any better.”* It 'tamped the Indian people indivi¬ 
dually ami collectively, with the mark of inferiority. 

Tht ntw land irttUments 

Change; in the methods of administration took place in dir new 
climate of opinion. The extension of the empire necessitated a new 
type of udminixtretivr organisation based on u differ em system of 
land-revenue settlement. The Permanent Settlement of Bengal had 
bent decided upon ifier a protracted debate over its various aspects, 
but one thing was never in doubt, viz. that the scttlcmctit must be 
made with the zaminchre. When, however, the wars in the south 
brought an accession of territories where the zamindari tenure was 
not in genera! use. btu was confined to isolated irin'ts anti to local 
thifii, the advisability of settling the lands on the model of Bengal 
was seriously questioned. The defeat of the Mulathts and the 
expansion of the British dnminion aver the Deccan raised the same 
problem in this region. 

Tbjv ‘^ f-’ isi 
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The expectations from the Satnindari system, moreover, had not 
been justified. It had been argued du| die landlords would prove .1 
bulwark, of order and stability, and would entertain a warm arid 
zealous attachment ro dir Government founded on the solid bam of 
ihdr own interests, 1 In actual practice the contrary proved to be 
irue. Immediately after dir Permanent Srtdcmrnt both in Bengal 
anrl the Northern Sartors, a struggle commenced be ween die local 
governments and site /am Sudan, which was “not always confined to 
chicanery* falsehood and flight on the one side, nor to the utmost 
exercise of dvil rigours on the other/' The collectors 7 bailiils suppor¬ 
ted by dirir armed force and sometime the regular troops, and the 
zamituhrs widt dirir own courts, police and means of private defence, 
faced each other* Instead of eoojHTating in dir matter of adminls- 
the zamindars were noi averse to embarrassing the Govern* 
meut. They resented enquiry into their relations w ith the cultivators, 
foiled attempts to determine their rights, and prevented the ryots 
from seeking justice outride their courts. They promoted bribery and 
corruption,, and connived at crime- The lamincUri areas were inferred 
widi gang* of robbers and dacoits, In the North cm Sarkars there 
were frequent rebellions of the zamiudan, 

The system was conducive to a looseness of ties between the 
government and the people* So long as the gamin da r continued to 
pay the fixed revenue, dir Government left Mm to do what bellied, 
and the folta Kir just "loomed like Fare in the background anil was 
ai little heeded in every day life. 1 ' The lade of knowledge of die 
Interior and of real contact with ihe masses affected the Govern- 
mem's capacity to control the country and weakened its 
authority* 1 

Other disadvantages soon began to he realised. The Permanent 
Settlement deprived the Stale of a share in the increase of rent which 
resulted from she genera! improvement of the economic conditions, 
-ind handed over the entire unearned increment to the zarm&dar* 
In the second place, while the setdement favoured a handful 
of landholders, it completely ignored the interests or the vast 
Rtas or the oppressed cultivator whose resentment and di^adsfaetiort 
teemed to evoke no sympathy. Miinro wtolc* "It seems extraordinary 
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tiiat 11 should ever have been conceived that a country 1,r a ’ J 

much benefited by giving up a share of the public rent to a small 
diua of Zemindar* * or mootadars u.,*..by giving it u> "* !l1 

whom all rent is derived.' 1 .. . 

Read and Mtinro led the attack «m die Permanent Settlement, 

ami gradually convinced the home authorities of the unwisdom of 
extending it to other part* <*TIndia. The Select Committee ol the 
House of Commons which reviewed the nil airs of the £a*t *** _ 
Company preceding the renewal of their Charter in (ill 3. dr cwh h it 

favour of thr ryotwjii settlement. 

Muuro pressed that “when the settlement of a great province w m 
view, the prosperity of the body of the people should be 
object to which everything die should be made to yidd. ’* 
object, Muiuro thought, would be best achieved under .* ryt iw ui 
settlement. To the objection that under the ryotwart system there 
was no person between ihc cultivator ami die revenue officii, Muno 
replied: ‘‘This objection ii made from not understanding the condi 
fron or the Indian hiisbundman; for in this country, the landlord and 
cultivator can never be- permanently separated as in England, l he 
minute division of property will always render them the same person, 
with very few exceptions. The landlord must always cultivate lus 
own fields; and hence the collections must always be made directly 
from the cultivator in his quality of landlord, and there ran (U5 
person between the cultivator and the revenue officer, without a 
creation of Zemindars, who must themsel ves, in time became, either 
petty princes, or cultivators"* There was no need, therefore, ol 
creating a data of contractors, die ratnindars—'“who undertake to 
get 3 greater fixed srtit for government from the rytttet than cun he 
done, in any other way,"* 

The ryot war i settlement of the Deccan was supposed to pen*' 
tuafe the agrarian relations which had existed hur CdtUincj ,n ( | M 
past. It proposed to confirm the cultivator's proprietary rights in lire 
land that he cultivated, subject to the payment of the Government 
demand, and thus u> combine in him the characters *>r the labourer, 
the farmer and the landlord. The system was advantageous both to 
ilii- Government and lo the cultivator- To the former, it etmirrd 
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benefit of alt future increases of revenue resulting from the extension 
of cultivation and t he rise of prices of agricultural produce. A further 
advantage was that it helped to win over the maa of the cultivating 
population to thr support of British rule, and free it from dependence 
upon the support of a few big zamindars. 'Flic strength of British rule, 
it came to he realised, would lie more in the contentment of the 
masses than in the loyalty of the few who lived by the exploitation of 
the peasant*. Even for the future progress of cultivation, the ryntwart 
system offered greater promise than the rival zamindari system. 
Once the peasant was confirmed in his hereditary rights in land, it 
Wilt argued, he would apply his energy and resources to the improve¬ 
ment and extension ©f cultivation. The magic of property would 
encourage enterprise and help to raise the standard of farming. 

Monro summed up thr itatr for the ryotwari system in the 
following worth: “It may he also said, that it is better calculated 
U> promote industry, and to augment the produce of the country; 
because it makm more proprietors and farmer % and fewer common 
labourer?, than the Zamindary and mooradary scheme; because 
the ryot would be more likely lo improve bis land as a proprietor 
ihan as the tenant of a Z.imiiirj.-ir; anil as he would enjoy the 
whole remission instead of a small part nr pcrlinpi none, he would 
hr more able ro do it; and because the small proprietor, being the 
better manager and farmer, and more immediately interested than 
the great out in the cultivation of his land, would bestow inure 
pains upon it, and make it yield a more abundant crop: that 
supposing the amount of the property to be the same, it would 
be better that it should be in (hr hands of forty or fifty thousand 
small proprietor* than of four or five hundred great ones; that by 
the remission going at once to the ryots, it would improve the 
circumstances of the class of men from whom the revenue is 
principally drawn, and would cnabh- them to mire a greater 
quantity of ft^'d, and thus to favour the increase of population; 
<hat by allowing the revenue to increase or diminish, according 
to the extent of bud in cultivation; it cases the farmer, without 
occasioning on an average of years, any loss to Government ; that 
tins HueUi.it ion would lessen every thy as the ryots become more 
wealthy, and would at last be confined to tank Lands; and that 
the ryotwari system by retaining in the hands of the Government 
all unoccupied land, gives it the power of gradually augmenting 
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the revenue, without imposing any fresh burdens upon the ry<n % 3 
as long u* * there is an acre of waste in the country.”' 

Ryotvvari tenure was the only Sand system that was possible 
under the oreumstances outside Bengal. To quote Munro again, it 
is the system which has always prevailed in India—that no other can 
be permanent t ; and that however different any new one may he, it must 
resolve Itself into it .a Iasi, because the duration of gTcal F^wHY 
any family is opposed by early and universal marriage, by the equal 
division among all the sons, and by adoption where there are none; 
that it is more simple than the mooutdi-ry plan, because it requires 
no artificial restraint* contrary to customs, and the laws of mhrn- 
lance to prevent the division of estates, because it admit', of 3 
gradations of Urge and small farms.'’* 

What distinguished the ryot wart system from the znmmdari, 
was that it substituted for the multiplicity of landholders oneaamin- 
dar, namely, the Government, [t brought the cultivators into direct 
relations with the Government which functioned as die soi< 
landlord. It interposed no intermediate agency lietwecn the workers 
on the soil and the rulcre of the country. It recognised, however, 
ihc proprietary rights of the cultivator in tbr land which ^ 
cultivated. 

The ryotwari tern established the closer relation* between me 
people and (he government; for the system required the realisation 
or rents by the officials directly from each holding. It wns nor ^ry 
that each field should be measured and surveyed, and its boundaries 
determined, and bound ary marks set up. It involved the preparation 
of field maps, village maps, and taluq maps, and a whole department 
of the Surveyor General to cany out these duties. 

The survey is preliminary to die assessment of the rent of each 
holding. But the fixation of the amount due is dependent on the 
calculation of the produce. A classification or soils—wet or dry, 
agricultural or horticultural—and an enumeration of the particulars 
concerning the anas occupied by houses, trees, tanks, rivers, nullahs, 
hilt*, roads, barren land, wells, grave, etc,, is necessary before the 
am-mm of produce can be estimated. On the basis of this estimate a 
settlement Sj:l, to lie made nnd the agreement [patta) drawn up 
between the Government -mtl the ryot. 
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The collection or the stipulated Amount from each cultivator is 
another elaborate proceeding which brings the official* and the 
peasants into close contact Considering that the survey and the 
settfemems have to be omut&ffy scrutinised and revised, the intimate 
and detailed character of the administration becomes evident. 

The ryatwari tenure, which was introduced in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies^ was supposed to be a close approximation to 
die old Indian system prevalent in these regions. But the fact is that 
in fundamentals it departed m much From the ancient usage* and 
customs of the country as the ?.a miudar isystem ©L Bengal. Ir created 
private property in land, destroyed the unity and cohesion ol 
village life, and exposed the cultivator to the ruthless oppression of 
the revenue authorities who demanded and enforced payment ol the 
laud-revenue even in yean of drought when land grew no crop and 
the cultivator had no resources to pay the Government dues. 

Marquis H as tings 1 victories in the last Marat ha war brought 
the Gangetic valley under British rule, and subsequently the anticxa* 
lion of the Paujab* Outfit and Nagpur completed the British dominion 
in India, 

The settlement of these regions naturally followed. Here new 
systems were t ried w hich borrowed some features from the zanimdari 
system of Bengal and some from the ryotwari system of t luff Deccan, 
but embodied tome original dementi of their own- 

In the Gangt’tic valley, then named the North-West Province! 
:'now Uttar Pradesh}, the Government entered into agreements 
for payment of revenue with the villages as unit*. Under the advice 
Of Holt Mackenzie, the Regulation of 1822 was issued, which estab¬ 
lished the village lyitbli The essential feature of the system was that 
the Government made the settlement not with the individual 
cultivator but with the village community as a whole* Each village 
wa$ assented as such and was made responsible for the payment 
ill rough a responsible person. The individual owners paid their 
di-ire? for their portions of the estate (roahal) by mutual airangcitienU 
to the representative, "File a**essmmt was periodically revised, usually 
after every thirty years. The Mttqaddam was the village representa¬ 
tive who dealt with the Government. He was assisted by the ParwnrL 
who kept the registers and accounts. The collector and the Tahsildar 
carried out the work of periodical settlements and acted on the 
information supplied by the QanungOj the Paiwari f and the villagers. 
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The periodic settlements brought the people into contact wiLh 
Government officials, but as the settlement was made with the 
village, and not with the individual, the community's organisation 
was not disrupted. 

In the Punjab a modified muhuhvari system was introduced* in 
the words of John Lawrence, **The proprietors did not engage 
individually with the Government but by villages. The brotherhood 
ol I lie village,, through its headman or representative, undot^kc lo 
pay m> much for many yean and then having done s% they divide 
the amount among themselves assigning to each one 1th quota. 
Primarily each man cultivates and pays lor himself; but ultimately 
he is responsible for his companions and they For Sum and they an 
hound together by a joint liability/ 11 

Thf rit il adminhtratkn amt tkf judiciary 

The ipcEgftOrt of Cornwallis shifted die emphasis from the 
adjudication of rights to the preservation of order, t irom the atJnniW" 

(, ration of impersK>nnl law to the exercise of personal discretion! hon^ 
civilian to military rule* The mull was a concentration of authority, 
which bordered on military discipline. 

Cornwallis had vested the magisterial and police control ol a 
district in die judge^magistraie, and the collection of revenue m 
die collector, under the stipcrviii<ni of the Board of Revenue at 
Calcutta. The first breach iu dm system was made in IW3 when die 
post of Commissioner was created and wide powers were entrusted 
10 him. Each ffltmasskmtf was placed in charge of a division to 
supervise the work of die collectors and to superintend the ftdmmis- 
trarion of judges, magistrates and the police. He became a judicial 
officer, too. for the duties of the sessions judge and the Provincial 
Courts of Appeal, were transferred to him. The Provincial Boards of 
Revenue and the Provincial Courts of Appeal w ere abolished. 

Two year* later, on fin dim; that the charge of a commissioner 
had become too heavy, changes were effected* Tile commissioner * 
criminal jurisdiction wm transferred to the district judge, and the 
magisterial duties nf the judge were bunded over to the collector- 
Thu* by IH31, although the judiciary was formed into a separate 
branch of the adimnbtrutiftu, the executive "was welded into a 
single chain of command”. The collector came to combine in 
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himaf the (unction* of magistracy, police and judiciary in rent and 
revenue eases. A hicrAiidiy of subordinate stuff w;« oublislitd to 
assist Lite collector. 

In this way the paternalistic principles cf union of powers and 
of individual and personal responsibility, replaced the ideas ofsepitfa- 
i km of powers and collective responsibility exercised through boards. 
“The double institution of the divisional commit kmc r and district 
officer perm an cully modified the Cornwallis structure and supplied 
the orthodox model for future British colonial administration. 1 

So far as tile judiciary was concerned, although its importance 
was maintained, its pre-eminence was reduced. The main dianges 
after 1793 affected the system in all its grades. In 1801, the Sadr 
Diwani Adalai and Sadr Nizamat Adalat became separated frotn the 
Governor Gcuer.il in Council. In 1811, the Sadr Diwani Adalat was 
constituted of a Chief Justice and three puisne judges selected from 
the covenanted servants of the Company. In 1831, the provincial 
courts, of appeal were abolished, and the powers of the district 
courts were enhanced. They could try original suits of die value of 
more than Rv 5,00(1 and hear appeals from the courts of Sadr 
A ruins. From their judgements appeal lay to the Sadr Diwani 

Adal.u. 

On the criminal side, the Sadr Nb a mat Adalai was reconstituted. 
The Governor General in Council ceased to function as a court, and 
its places was taken by four judges who were assisted by the chief 
Qaai and two Muftis, In the reforms of 1831, the circuit court* were 
* round up. At first the commissioners and then-the district judges 
were required to undertake the sessions work and hold gaol 
deliveries. 

On both sides the jurisdiction of Indian judicial officers was 
extended. On the civil side was insti tiled a principal Sadr Amin, who 
could hear cases of Rs. 5,000 valuation, and appeals from the 
lower courts. On the criminal side, the principal Sadr Amin, 
M; nisi Is and Sadr Amins, magistrates and their aiiistaiiii, were 
authorised to sentence persons convicted of crimes. 

After 1832, permission was given to obtain ihe assistance of 
I n dinq Pjtichs, assessors or jurors, in die trials of civil and criminal 
suits. Qnab and Mu fib were now not considered necessary and 
their services could he dispensed with, especially in view of the fact 
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that min-Muslims were exempicd from trial under the Muslim 
law. 

There were some changes in the police organisation, The village 
cli.iuLk1.iri, who were dependent upon the aaminttafi lor their 
maintenance and wrj-c responsible to Dnroghos of the titatut (of tiieir 
duties, did not prove equal to the task. They tailed to suppress crime 
and gang robbery continued, to plague the countrywide. An attrmpt 
was made to appoint respectable persons as Amins to help the 
Datoghas, but they were not paid any remuneration and soon laded 
out. The an min dam had been relieved of thdr authority and weir 
unwilling to resume the duties of crime detection and prevention, 
which was a thankless task. The office of the Provincial Superintend 
dent of Palicr was created in 180ft, but terminated in 1829. Then 
the commissioners w'crc entrusted witli this work. Two year* later 
i he* collector-magistrates ol‘ the distritis obtained rite supervision of 
jMflice arrangements while the actual (Sitlie of crime prevention 
remained in charge of the district superioientlenLs of police who 
were assisted by the Darogtus. 

Tib army 

The expansion of dominion and the relative paucity of English¬ 
men were responsible Ibr the strengthening or the executive and the 
employment of Indians in subordinate posts on a large scale, the 
same needs kd to the enlargement of the army. The Marquis of 
Hastings enumerated the Functions of the army as follows t 

{!) to guard against the ebullitions among the people, and to 
maintain military- sutmm. throughout the country to give 
timely aid to the civil authority; 

(2) to assist the Indian protected princes from llie danger of 
tire uprisings of their subjects; 

(3) to keep mads free from robbers and daeoitt, and to protect 
traders; 

(4} to offer a career to die numerous disbanded Indian 
soldiers; and 

fa) to counter balance the or it lies of independent rulers like the 
King of Oudh, and dir Maharajahs of the Punjab and 
Gwalior. 

It wai obviously impossible to bring an adequate number of 
European troops (torn the King's army to India, not only because 
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enough could not be spared from their dude* in die other purt=. oi 
the world—-csptriidly as the Napoleonic wars were not over and 
Europe was in a state of ferment—but mainly became European 
troops were lax too expensive and the Company ivas constantly 
com plaining against the dumping ofsudi troops at its expense in India. 

From the point of view of recruitment, the situation in India was 
intm favourable, India possessed an Inexhaustible reservoir ofsoldiers 
of ^>nd quality; among them were many castes and tribes whose 
occupation was fighting, and numerpii* disbanded joldietx from the 
cstabliibment^ of the conquered Indian princes- ThdC men were 
bmvc fighter* ; they pos&ca^cd endurance and were amenable to 
discipline and training. Their traditions of loyalty to the salt created 
no conflicts in their devotion to duty and willing obedience to their 
officers’ orders. They were cheap wo* 

At the departure of Cornwallis, the Company*$ troops numbered 
70,0110 of whom the British weft only I3 P 500. By 1826, Lhr number 
bad increased to about 2,81,000 men, of whom 10*541 were Emm- 
peans of the Company's army and about 22,000 belonged to the 
King*$ forces. On the eve of the Revolt of 1857, the army comprised 
3,11,374 men, of whom 45.522 were Europeans. 1 The cheapness of 
the Indian soldier may be gauged by the fact that the sepoy received 
a salary of Rs, 7 every month, and his non-commissioncd Indian 
officers Rs. 25 and Rs. 67 per mouth. In 1856, in the Indian army 
which was 2,75,000 strung, tin-re wen: only three Indian officers 
receiving a salary of Rs. 3t>0 per mouth* 

1 he anii-Indian policy of Cornwallis found it? fullest scope in 
the army. After 1784, European subalterns were attached to Lhe 
command of Indian companies. Between 1790 and 1796 a rrorgani- 
nation wn effected in which the European dement was increased 
and each sepoy battalion was [riven nine Eumpcan officers- In ]848 t 
a sepoy infantry regiment of 750 or 800 men had a complement of 
twenty-four European officer, and a regiment of cavalry twenty 
European officers. By 1B26 T no Indian could rise to it military 
comrmmeh An Indian rbsaldar was heard by Sir Henry Lawrence 
to exclaim, "*wc live and rot without hope”. The displacement of 
Indian officers was deplored by no 1™ a person than Colonel 
Wellesley [later the Duke of VVellingfott). 

1 fc Trt fcroii ff tmr, Mh, fryiK-'r" lb** rinAdf. ikt Britiih 4w Sjmm m fndia t 

pp. L^7 P cur- 
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Semi-military chafiuttr of British nilr 

It was in accord with the general character of British rule that 
the army played not an ostentatious, but a suhstrinihd role in the 
governance of India, The immediate control and ad iiiinM nation °l 
newly-acquired territories was entrusted to the military officers a* 
could he expected in die circumstances, and it is not surprising 
that the Panjab, Sind and earlier, the ceded districts in the north, 
the south and in central India were placed in charge of military 
officers- What is peculiarly interesting is that a number of civil 
departments were run by the army officers. The political department 
which dealt w r ith the Indian slate* was almost wholly monopolised 
bv them. The residencies and agencies were their sole preserve. 
Another deportment which leaned heavily upon (Jtc army was that 
of the Police, In spite of the circulars of the Government condemn¬ 
ing tht- cailmt’ up of the military to put down civilian troubles, the 
magistrates continued to call them op. Their police duties became 
Mt numerous dun not even hall'a Imitation could remain permanently 
at tbs headquarters. The cantonments multiplied and even die 
dependent siatiuus were occupied. The army personnel accompanied 
the transit of treasure from one place to .mot!in and rrouted die 
transport of tnrej from Claimtta to oilier cities. They had to keep 
prisoners in their custody. In Bengal 'provincial battalions' used to 
he attached to die police, til) thr practice was discontinued by 
Ben Lindt. In the Bombay Presidency, military guards were 
posted in northern and southern Khandesh. In the Panjab, 8,100 
troops, aiming whom two-thirds were infantry and one-third cavalry, 
did the police duties. In Sind also there was policing by the military. 
Apart from these essential depart merits, the army was in charge 
of many other important functions. They built up the survey depart¬ 
ment and taught surveying to land-revenue officers. They built 
roads; and railways for communications were primarily a military 
concern, Thus the Panjab road system was first laid out to watch the 
Sikhs, and Didhousic extended the Grand Trunk Rood from Lahore 
to Peshawar m thr interests of defence. The construction of the East 
Indian Railway was given to a company and il-> profits guaranteed 
tin condition that die carriage of troops and military ‘.fort - would be 
given priority. The N or Ui-Western Railway was regarded as the 
most important line in India from the military and political points of 
view. It b not nrcraary in me.:, the obvious—that the consolidation 
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of Lli^r empire and the increase: of the striking power of the army 
depended essentially c*jj good communication*. 

The help of Lhc ormy was also sought in matters ol licalth and 
sanitation, titiii&iitiiut of fbreits, development of irrigation, and 
execution of public works. Even in Iand^reveimc admirU3 traiion t ihc 
services of military officers were utilised* Warren Hajtings had often 
deputed a number of diem as farmers pf revenue. Read and Mimrn 
were the authors of the ryotwmisyiteroi Robertson, Briggs, Patti nget, 
Wingate, Iknvdl and Sykes made settlements in the Deccan, and 
Jacob in Sind. Although their employment was discouraged, they 
^tiil constituted the bulk of officers in charge ^coHecd^ 
in the Punjab, Sind and the Central Provinces (Madhya 
Pradesh), 

The icmi*inilitary character of the British Government is clearly 
revealed in thee administrative arrangements The Duke of \\ clling- 
ton testified: “The system of government in India, the foundation of 
authority, and the modes of supporting it and of carrying on the 
opcratioim of government am entirely different from the systems and 
modes adnped in Europe for the same purpose-*.* Ihc founds i^>n 
and the rostrum cut of ail power there ii the sword/ 11 

It ii demonstrated in the appointment of the Governors General, 
Cornwallis was a soldier with extensive military experience. He had 
served in the War of American Independence, and, although 
defeated, had not lost honour. The Marquis of Hastings ah™ had 
fought in the War of American Independence and m the revotu* 
tlormry waiv in l’Linden. Beniiuck saw service in the Netherlands 
and in Italy with ihc Austrian forces, and in Spain in the Peninsular 
War* Haidiuge was a veteran of many bailies m the struggle against 
Napoleon, and actually nerved under the command of Hugh Gough, 
the Ckimmitndcr-in-Chicf of the Indian Army in the Sikh >var. 
Wellesley! Auckland and El Jctibti rough were more military-minded, 
than even the professional soldiers. They were not only protagonists 
of the imperialist forward policy* but showered simh great favours 
upon army men that Henry Torrens in doggerel verse, full of sarcasm, 
remonstrates: 

' All but B/C.S, Collector* for their office sufficient are* 

All Moondffi arc immaculate, all judges inefficient arc! 

1 T*hr Dutr uf Thi G*.*rm™i *f k Ul hf 

Rum^y Mdr, 71# *f flottA* IxJu, -03 
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No military favourite [whatever bU condition) errs I 
An4 CalonrU of Artillery- are heaven-bom Commissioners T 1 ' 

Thi dml same* 

The ctvEiari services, however, were the mam pillars of live 
administration. in the beginning, when the Company was purely a 
mercantile concern* its servants were recruited from the middle and 
hiimbJer daises. Later ■gentlemen 1 —peers, knights ;md squire*— 
became members or the Com party and by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century men of good birth tame to Ik recruited in its 
service. They entered as apprentice* at an early age with hardly any 
qualification, and after seven years, service were eligible Iht promotion 
to the writers grade. Nest to the writers were the grades of the 
junior factor ilater junior merchant) and senior factor f Liter senior 
merchant], Their salaries were low. The apprentice received £S t 
die writer £10, the junior factor £20 1 anti the senior factor 
£30 to £40 annually. They were* however, permitted to supple¬ 
ment their incomes by investment in the stock and private 
trading. 

Between 1744 and 1765, the Company of merchants became 
transformed into rulers of provinces as a result of the wars id the 
Deccan and Bengal. The acquisition of the Diuaniof Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa added governmental functions to its trading activities. 
The task fell on the writers, factors* and merchants of the Company 
who were quite unqualified for such dunes. The thirty years after 
Flosses were a period of confiufon^ In which the worst instincts of 
self-aggrandisement had fnB sway, 'Hie results wrre terrible. 'The 
province of Bengal devastated, ami although the servants 
mridied themselves, the Company suffered great losses. What is 
worse, its future interests were jeopardised* 

From Clive onwards efforts were made to let matter* right. In 
order to mitigate the evils of bribery corruption and illicit trade* it 
wai neer^ary Uj raise tin- salarito, and to re-isi Tlir prepare ufisiHucfi- 
tial people in making appointments. Clives scheme of creating a 
fond out of the monopoly of suit to increase the salaried was turned 
down by the Directors But they tttenudva increased the salaries 
of die wninr servants* Hu? mnufir ration* fixed in 1772-73 raised the 
emolument* of the Governor of Bengal to £23.000 per year, arid 

i o*M*Ury, L-^.S fl- t&£am Cmi 1 a ay, ^ >1 
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those gf the members of the Coiindi from £ 1*500 to ,£3*000 according 
to their rank. 

In 1793, ihc question was permanently decided- The junior 
grades of assistants were given Rs- 300 t 400and 5b0anif>nth* and the 
colkLi^r drew R$. 1,500 with a eonuiitssion of about one per tent on 
hi* collection* of revenue, up 10 a maximum of E-?- 27,500 a 
year. 

Cornwallis made great effort* to purify the services* and firmly 
pul his loot down on the vicious practice of awarding posts to 
unworthy favourites of eminent and influential men. Wellesley 
doored to improve the quality of the young civil servant* and he 
opened the Fort William CaUege at Calcutta. The intention was to 
arrange a three-year comprehensive course In subjects which were 
regarded necessary for the cadets. I'lilbrEunatdy, Wellesley had 
offended the Directors and the plan had to be modified so that die 
College became j. ^clsool of oriental languages- But the Directors 
remitted the importance of higher education and founded the 
Hailey bury College* which gave a two years; course* At fint the 
age of entrance was fifteen* but in 1B33 it was raised to seven teen* 
The maximum age was fixed at twenty-one* Hie object of the 
College was to turn out officers who realised tlmt "there were certain 
traditions to be kept up and handed over,*, .a political faith to be 
cherished* and n code of public and private honour to be rigidly 
maintained M t Blunt add*, **so long as the L<XS* eominues in the 
Halley bury tradition* it cannot go far wrong-' 1 But in 1853, on 
Macaulay's proposal* apprirntment to the civil service was taken 
away from the Directors* and it decided that selection should 
hr made through competitive e\*nu4wtiottl alone* i be first exam- 
ination was held in lft55 P The College was closed iti 1^5^ 

The reform* created the steel frame winch sustained the British 
empire in India for over a hundred and Fifty years. The service was 
indeed n wonderful invention of the practical genius oi the British 
race. It was costly* hi it was dir highest paid permanent service in 
the world* But it was imbued with pride; its powers and re&ponrihiU- 
tie* were great and its demands on the versatility of its members 
truly astonishing. It bad the seme of *1 morion* for it bcheveri 10 be 
divtndy ordained 10 spread the blessings of Ptf* Britamk# over vast 

1 BIuhi. Sif E.p Th* LCS. (toDdfin* Y\> 

1 ibLt., p, 3S 
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tands and innumerable human bringj, It gave to India a system of 
govern mem which was a *minvcle of organisation*. 

Tht fanstqufittti of British rtiU 

The immediate comcquencw of the new system of administration 
were dismal in the extremer* The complete dimi nation of Indians 
from die higher servk® and their total exclusion from any ahare in 
government hud the most untoward effects both immediately and 
in lIic long nin* Of die unfairness and unwisdom of such arrangements 
some of the high official of the Company were conscious, Wellesley 
wrote to the Court of Directors: "It u a radical imperfection in the 
constitution of our establishments in India,, that no system appears 
to have been adopted with a view cither to conciliate the goodwill or 
to control the disaffection ©T this description of our subjects, whom 
we found in possession of the Government* and whom we have 
excluded from all share of emolument, honour, and authority, 
without iproviding any adequate cornetivr of thus*: passions incident 
to the loss of dignity, wealth and power-** 1 

MimrOj in hh miiiutr dated August 12* IB17 P to Lord Hastings 
Kays: ‘"The strength of the British Government enables it to put down 
every rebellion, to repel every foreign invasion, ami to give its. subjects 
a degree of protection which those of no Native power enjoy* Its 
laws and institutions idso afford them ?- security from domestic: 
oppr^ virinj unknown in those states; but these advantages are deafly 
bought.* They are purchased fay the sacrifice of independence of 
national character, and of whatever renders a pimple respectable. 
The Natives of the British provinces may* without fcar T pursue ihcir 
di titan t occupations.. .and enjoy The fruits of their labour in tran¬ 
quillity; but none of them can aspire to anything beyond this mere 
animal slate of thriving in peace—none of them can look forward to 
any share in the legislation or civil or military government of their 
country. It is from men who either hold* or are eligible to public 
office* that Natives take their character; where no such men exist* 
there can be no energy in any oilier class of L hr. community. The 
effect of this state of things h observable in all the British provinces, 
whose inhabitants arc certainly the must abject race in India. No 
deration of character can be expected among men who* in die 

* WVtEf^rv to the €rnm *f ftnrcfnn* April 11, 17*0, W Hioanm GarralU 
TU fa* mifiUTiImmi ,/ Unto* Rxb m ISSfi *A leirni^ p ^(7 
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military line, can not attain to any rank above that of subahdar, 
where they - are as much below an ensign as art ensign is below tlie- 
commanderdn-cliiefa and who, in the civil line, can hope for nothing 
beyond some petty judicial or revenue office, in which they may, 
by corrupt means, make up their slender salary/ He adds* The 
consequence* therefore* of the conquest of India by the British arms 
would be T in place of raising, to debase ilic whole people* There is 
perhaps no example of any conquest in. which the Natives have been 
so completely excluded from all share of the Government ot their 
country as in British India,” 

Then again on November 12, IB IB, he wrote, “Foreign conquerors 
have treated the Natives with violence, and often with great cruelty, 
but none has treated them with &o much scorn as wt; none have 
stigmatised the whole people as unworthy of trust, as incapable of 
honesty, and at fit to be employed only where we cannot do without 
them. It seems to be not only ungenerous* but impolitic* to debase 
the character of a people fallen under our dominion/ He concludes, 
“The exclusion from offices. of trust and emoluments has become a part 
of our s y stem of go vernmen t, and has been prod u cti ve of no good * 

A frw years later, Munro reflected on the probable condition of 
Britain if subjected to such a rule -if that of which he himself had 
been an instrument in India in these w'ordsi "Let Britain be subjuga- 
led hy a foreign power tO*morrow, let the people be excluded from 
all share in the Government from public honours, from every office 
of high mist or emolument, and lei them in every situation be 
considered as unworthy of trust, and all their knowledge and all 
thnr literature, sacred and profane* would not save them from 
beroining in another generation or two, a low-minded, deceitful, 
and dkhonest race/* 1 

F^lph ins tone stated, "It may be alleged with mure justice that we 
dried up the fountains of native talent* and that from the nature of 
our conquest uot only all encouragement to the advancement of 
knowledge is withdrawal, but even the actual learning of the nation 
ii likely to be lorn and the productions of former genius to be for- 
gotten/' 5 


* Tbamp^^kAifmrd, 7*t JUMi^ ngUMLf „ 
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Malcolm, at thr dose of the Momk wan, remarked: <f Our 
p tseni condition h one of apparent repose, but full of danger/' 
Then he added, ""There are many causes which operate to make a 
period like this one of short duration: and the change to a colder 
system of policy, and die uitroducitan of our law 3 * and regulations 
into countries immediately dependent upon us, naturally excite 
agitation and alarm. It Is the hour in which men awake from a dream. 
Disgust and discontent succeed to terror and admiration and the 
princes* the duels* and all who had enjoyed rank or influence* see 
nothing but a system dooming them to immediate decline and 
ultimate armi Iillation, 

“The establishment of the British authority over Central India, 
though recognised at first by all classes as □ real blessing 

bccnu£i? it relieved them from in tolerable evils, begins a I read) in Ik j 
regarded by die princes* die chiefs and lJic military portion of die 
community, with very mixed hr m interns, among which serious 
apprehensions as to the permanence of their present condition are 
predominant, 

l Thr satue chases of men do no? fill the same places in society 
under our governments, as they did under a Native prince; nor ^rc 
turn actuated by ti mi Jar motives. Our administration, though just, 
is cold and rigid* Ifit crcaies no alarm, it inspires little* if any. emuLi- 
tion. Tlic people are protected* but not animated or atrached. U h 
rare that any native of India living under it can suffer injury or 
wrong- but a till more rare dial lie can be encouraged or elevated by 
favour or distitiLtion/' 1 

All avenues to fame, wealth or power were dosed to Indians: no 
opportunities were left for public service or the performance of the 
citizen * duties, to defend the country or to advance its prosperity* 
Mnnm had forecast That such exduvion would foment a spirit of 
dricontrol or opposition, and if it did not do so, then die people 
‘"would sink in character,. .and would degenerate into an indolent 
and abject rare, incapable of am' higher pursuit than the mere 
gratification of tlicir appetites/ 1 * 

He rightly observed that ^he who lose* his liberty loses half hi 3 
virtue . .Tlic enslaved nation lose, the privileges of a nation as the 
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slavt- etna those of a Fret mart; it lose* the privilege of taxing itself, of 
making its own lasv?, of having any share in their administration, or 
in the general government of the country. British India has none of 
thnr privileges.^* 

A deadly pall hung over India, under which die classes were 
smothered and the masses breathed with difficulty. The Muslim and 
Hindu ruling prirters were disarmed and isolated; the Muslim and 
Hindu families, tribes and castes which had provided soldier., 
administrators and leaden, were ostracised from offices of responsibi¬ 
lity, and condemned to serve as lu-lots; the Muslim and Hindu 
I named dosses were deprived of patrongc and slowly squeezed out 
of their avocations. So far as the masse* were concerned, excessively 
heavy assessments, severity of realisation, growth of population, 
and tile pressure upon laud, deprived the miserable standards of 
living of the peasants, while the economic policies of the rulers 
brought ruin upon Indian artisans and craftsmen, so that many 
oJ them sank to the position of landless labourers:, while the obstacles 
placed in the way of industrial development prevented the creation 
of frmh avruues of employment. Writing in 1837, .tlxnii the rummer* 
cial polity of England, Montgomery Martin said, “we have done 
everything possible to impoverish still further the miserable I wing* 
subject to else cruel selfishness of English commerce/'* 

It was perl laps necessary that in order that the new might be 
bom, the old should snlfer an agonising and violent death. 


* Ibid., p. |CS 
1 hit., 2E> 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF BRITISH 
RULE; DISINTEGRATION OF RURAL ECONOMY 


The British conquest of Indkv was different in character from all 
the previous coni) lints of the country. In I he past the change of 
rulers implied merely a change of the dynasty that cxcrriwrd political 
authority over Ihr penplr, but it did not affect the social fabric, the 
productive organisation, the property relations or the fystciu of 
ndministration, Under British rule all lids was altered, ami a socio¬ 
economic revolution was started which culminated in the destruction 
of the old imstitutiong and in the emergence of new social classes and 
Forces. 

Land imtrts 

Now in countries where the economy is predominantly agncuh 
rural, the main source of the peopled income i* land, and Lin people 
pav a portion of their produce to their rulers for the services <h hsw 
and order, defence and protet lion. In the pre-capitalist runditioiis 
of Indinii society this payment acquired the character nl sharing nf 
the prod me between the village and the government. The village 
stood for a cooperative group in which functions were fi^cd by tmdi- 
lion and custom and the individual was merged in the collectivity- 
Biii the ruler and the Villager wrre interested principally in the use 
of the land and neither was worried about its ownership* for 
uncultivated waste land was as Free as water and air* Under the 
circumstances die problem of individual rights scarcely emerged, 
rent and revenue were regarded os enstomary dues and Lite idea id 
taxation was absent. The relation* bused upon the exploitation of 
land and the distribution of its products determined the activity ni 
the people and their economic and social relations. Therefore die 
structure of society and the form and functions of the State were 
ijHrrmined by them, 

ITic social framework of an agrarian economy and the production 
ami distribution of wealth Eire conditioned by land tenures* The 
Srithh introduced new forms of laud tenure* tn India when they 
made their eariy settlement^ and these brought in their wake a 
revolution in the economic and social relations in the countryside. 
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When I tic Diwani oi die Jand-revenue admittkuaiioia of the lower 
provinces was transferred to the hast India Company in 1765, die 
merchants oi the Company were absolutely unprepared for the 
exerrine of any administrative functions of this nature. Clive was 
obliged to continue the old arrangements for collecting revenue, 
and he left the task to the Deputy Ditvan of the Nawab of Bengal* 
This proved unsatisfactory and Warren Hastings on assuming the 
governorship of the Presidency divested the Deputy of his functions 
in 1772, Then began a period of I rial and error, in evolving a satis¬ 
factory system of land-revenue and fixing thr rcsponubUity far its 
payment. In the course of discussion many abstract questions were 
rained, for tuitauci. who w.:*- 1 he owner of agricultural land in India: 
who was ultimately responsible for the payment of revenue to the 
State; what was the abate of the State in the produce of land; and 
were tlic mcEars or revenue farmer, of Mughal litner the 
proprietors owning land or merely intermediaries between Lhe 
cultivator and the State ? 

Warren Hastings proceeded on die assumption that all land be¬ 
longed to the sovereign, and that the intermediaries were merely agent* 
who were cnliUed only to a I'nmmiMon furaiiilectiiig the rents from die 
cultivator. It followed that the existing aamindao could br allowed 
to continue only if they undertook to pay ihc unwnt of land-revenue 
that the bidden in the open market offered Ibr it* In die auctions the 
old wnindnrs were treated on par with the fresh bidden so as to 
realise the maximum pebble amount of land-revenue. The result 
was thai most of the lands in Bengal were farmed out t« the new 
bidden. Thus many of the old xamindar families were ousted K "an 
old-cs Lab tidied bilk between government and the cultivator of the 
soif was severed, and dir aid relationship between the zamindats 
and itidr tenants Mas seriously impaired. 

The discomfiture of the zammdara was further aggravated by 
die eice^ivcnes* of the demand and the harsh methods of realisation 
employed by the collectors under government orders- l$&t did (he 
cultivators escape, for they were the final victims of cver-asaesatnent 
and of die greed of the new farmer*, I he efFcci was the 
wholesale ejectment and oppression of the ry ots by the farmers— 
“defaulting lamtntiars, absconding farmers, and deserting 
ryots' 1 * This was die first breach in the rural organisation of 
India. 
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The deplorable conditions created by Hasiingi' measures brought 
into opcu discussion the assumptions regarding die ownership of land. 
Philip Francis propounded die view that the i am in dor and not the 
sovereign svas the real proprietor ofland, He was opposed by Warren 
Hastings, 'rhr eflect ol‘ these discussions wsi that from 1777 to 1733 
new schemes were formulated which increased the importance 
of the zamindar at the expense of die cultivator. Then in 1793 
Cornwallis decided to proclaim the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal. 

Under the Permanent Settlement of 1793 the xamindar was 
declared the absolute owner and proprietor of his estate. He was 
permitted to appropriate the whole of the rental to himself after 
defraying the dues of the government. In the beginning Ills share was 
small—only eleven per cent of the rental—so that be was obliged 
to part with the major portion of his income to dm State, But while 
the land-revenue demand was fixed, (he rent realised by the land¬ 
lord from the cultivator was left unsettled and unspecified. Hd* 
provided the ^ammtlar with the opportunity to squeeze the cultivator 
to the limit of the latter's capacity. In this way the immediate aim of 
the government to receive the economic rent from the soil was 
realised. 

Rut eventually die Permanent Settlement benefited the 
more than the government, For, with the growth of population, the 
extension of cultivation, the rise of pricer, and the growing scarcity 
ofland, the zamindar’s position improved. Hi* title to the succession 
of an estate did nor now require the execution of any deed ol iivvi^u- 
turc or the payment of any peihkosh or napaim for its ratification, as had 
been die nps e in the past. He could transfer or alienate his landed 
property by sale, mortgage or gib without requiring the permission 
of any superior authority. He was relieved from (he vexatious 
regulations of die Mughal administration, which very much limited 
his authority and obliged him to collect cesses over and above the 
land-revenue demand, and to furnish accounts of receipts and 
disbursements. But the British-created zamindar was divested of ;dl 
political and public duties* He erased to lie die frit dal aristocrat oJ 
the Mughal*. and was transformed into it petty capitalist, *’a mush¬ 
room gentleman".. 

The erstwhile revenue fanners became the proprietors of estates 
tit landlord 1 : ia the En gtldi sense of the term, possessing die ^.tme 
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rights in land in India th.it the landowners did in Britain, l ur 
ins lour c T while the State and die revenue farmer* in India did have 
n claim to a part of die produce, they did not enjoy the rig lit of 
tfiiptifiS^ting the cultivator nf his holdings or raising the rem o\ the 
land arbitrarily. In fact, before (he British conquest* die distinction 
between (he reus paid to the landlords and the kind*rev™wc collec- 
toil by the State hardly existed in any part uf the country. The 
Permanent Settlement destroyed the old relationship and invested 
the 3U mind art with proprietary rights, 

The change in the status and functions of the zemindar or 
lamiliolder abo affected the sodo-pohticnldrgaimalion d the Indian 
village, destroying eventually its isolation and seU-sufficiieticy. 1 wo 
principal results of die change were : (ij the creation ot absolute 
property in land and its transfer into the hands of the new moneyed 
da*s which had no interest in haul other Lhan that of getting the 
maximum return ^n the investment, ami . ti.\ the suMnkudiitbn 
of estates and holdings so that, a* the competition I or land increased, 
there emerged a chain of middlemen and intermediary ren^recciving 
interest between the original landlord and the cultivator. 

The change had begun with Mi in hid Quit Khmi, who had 
replaced many old jagirdars and mliiqthirs with new farmers—largely 
Hindu?. Thru at the time or the British conquest of die province, 
nio-at of the ganuedar families of Bengal could tmcc their origin only 
to the early day* of hb rule, although there were a few who could 
claim continued possession for mare than a century or u century 
and a half. Warren Hastings caused, a further revolution in ihr conipo* 
minimi of this class by hh hrubrcivuiic settlements; He introduced the 
method of assessment by auctioning the zanrindarj^ Theacverity of 
such and thr rigiditycif collection worsened the situation. 

The enactment of the Permanent Settlement in 1793 completed the 
proL^s T What ranmed during the period of twenty-two year> t-uUowing 
the Settlemenl was that half of the landed property of Bengal 
changed hunch W sale and most of the transferred lands went to new 
purchasers—the merchants and immcjrcd dosses of Calcutta* 

In this maimer ihe first generation of w m ftdan created by the 
Permanent Settlement hall a short shrift. The heaviness of Micsament 
and the rigid law of sales proved most devastating for them, The 
following facts throw some tight on the incidence oF land-revenue 
itl Bengal during the early British period: — 
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Todarmal's assessment 
Murxhid Quit Khan's „ 
Allah ward! Khan's „ 

Mir Qasim’s , , 

Cornwall is* . . „ 


(1596] 

* * 

Land-revenue 
assessment 
Ra, 107 lakhs 

1722} 

.-W* 

fts. 145 i, 

(1755) 

4 * 

Ks 186 „ 

11763) 

M 

Rs. 256 „ 

f1793) 

* . 

Rs. 286 


In interpreting this table it has to be remembered that the actual 
realisation under the Niiwabs rarely came up to the assessed amount, 
for large arrears were left from year to year* On the Oliver hand, die 
Company’s arrears were never more than 2$ per cent. Thus “dm 
land-revenue coJIectejJ by the Mughal 'a agents in liettgal in 1764-65 
amounted in value 10 £ 818,000; in 1765*66. the first year of East 
India Company’s financial administration, it rose to £ 1.470,000. 
By the year 1790-91 it had been forced up to £ 2,860,000, and it wm 
on thr basis of that year's collection lliat the Permanent Settlements 
wen: irindc."' 

In 1793, the Company’s share of the total rental collected by the 
zaminrlan came to 89 per cent while in England, at the same time, 
the government demand amounted to between 5 to 111 per cent 
of the net rental ■ The share of die Indian zaxnindor was, in foci, 
the barest minimum to compensate him for the troubles of collection, 
for discharging obligations towards the government and for defraying 
hit. personal expenses. 

The worst feature of the system of reali-sation wa that die govern- 
mem revenue had to be deposited Ivy the zamindar with rigid punc¬ 
tuality before sunset of the appointed day. IT the payment was not 
made at the stroke of the hour, the zammdsr was dispossrtsed, and a 
part or the whole of die estate wax seized and sold by public auction. 
No excuse was entertained, no allowance wax made for any difficul¬ 
ties. Rut while the government realised its dues at the point of bayo¬ 
net, the zamindar bad no power to constrain the cultivator to pay the 
tem in lime. According to the Collector of MiHuapur, "they all 
[the Xttsrindus) iay, that such a harsh and oppressive system was 
never before resorted to in ibis country; .... The system of win and 
attadunenTS . .. lias in the course of a very few years reduced most of 
tbc great /-a minibus in Bengal to distress and beggary; and produced 

* IlCJILirlimtrp. J , ifrffpiA in /(■£&*, |i. 24 
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greater f liaiw r iu Oii? lauded pro|n:rty of Bengal, ditui has, per¬ 
haps, evi-rllappcncd in the same spuernflimc, in any agr or country, 
by the mere effect or internal regulations.” 1 

The iitirnaiini] oT r>MU s bv I hr existing j;amiiidar assumed 
alarming proportions during the first few years of the Permanent 
Settlement, In 1796, lands carrying a rental or Rs- 28,70,061 on die 
toll and representing oiie-iembof the three provinces were sold in one 
year.* According to Raden-PowclJ, in the two years between 1796-7 and 
1797-8, the sate of estates yielding 14 la kl is and 22*7 lakhs respectively 
v*as effected, and “by the end of the century the greater portion of the 
estates ofrhc Nadiya, Raj eh ahi, Bishttpur and Dinajpur Rajas liud been 
alienated. The Burdwan cituif was seriously crippled and Birbluim 
zamiiidan completely ruined. A host of smaller Kaiiitndarh shared 
the same fate, in fact, it is scarcely too much to say that, within the 
ten ^rsu* dial im mediately followed the Permanent Settlement, a 
complete revolution took place in the coustitution^and ownership ot 
the estates which formed live vnhjerl of that Settlement. 1 ’ 3 

Che distress of thr zemindars ted the Government to help them by 
paving tlir notorious Regulations of 1799. The new law invented the 
amnirntar with arbitrary jwwpi to eject the cultivator, attach his 
agri cultural stock and implements for non-payment of arrears, and 
sum other proceedings against him with a view to pressing him to 
his transit capacity. The law of 1799, on the’one hand, opened the 
floodgates of exploitation of the helpless peasantry, and on tilt 
other, confirmed the revenue farmer as absolute proprietor of the 
estate. 

The second elVert of the changes wrought by the Permanent 
Set! lenient wn» the iib-in feudal ion of aajnindorl rights. The process 
wit’s rapid. In thirty-nine districts of Bengal and Bihar, thr mimllef 
<i( estates multiplied in i wen tv vean to the high figure of t, 10,456. 
Of these estates -4 per cent were large (over 20,000 acres each 1 !, U 
per cent of medium sine (between 500 and 20,000 acres) and 81i per 
cent small (less than 500 .vctps). In England, *>n the contrary, 2-4 
per rent of the estates were of the average area oF13 acres, 11! |nr cent 
of 180 acres, and 85’6 per cent of 4,2GO acres,* In twenty years, the 
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number of mates had doubled in the Patna division and trebled 
in die Tirimt division, 

ILf- tendency to subdivision wm accentuated by the Regulations* 
Under the Mugfcak die head of the tun fly wtti chosen ai die asambulwr* 
The British gave up the practice, and admitted die existence of pri¬ 
vate property in land, to which the Indian lawn of inheritance 
applied TUb kxjii led to thr di virion of property among c oparcen ers. 
The danger oi the holdings becoming smallei in size and uneconotru* 
cal to cultivate was realised as early * 1 $ 1803 by die Court of Direc¬ 
tors, but then no remedy was applied. As there wax no alternative 
avenue ol employment for die ye*linger children of thr aamiwbn, 
primogeniture could not be introduced in India, and the partition of 
property could not be prevailed. 

Not only the units of cultivation but the rent-colteciiug rights also 
came to he subdivided. The new ^amiud.iri rights proved valuable 
property and only twenty years after the Permanent Settiemenh 
the mm i li d n r's interests which mummied to no mure than eleven 
per cent of the revenue assessment^ were being sold for nearly twenty- 
right years 1 purchase. "It follows, therefore" the Court d'DiredMi 
wrote, that the Zarnlndurs 1 allowances must* from the beginniiig T 
have greatly exceeded their nominal amount, or that didr nnolu- 
inaiti must have subsequently been increased by arbitrary exaction* 
fr that* in the interval, the agricultural prosperity of the country and 
die value a I the lauded property mill! have advanced with a rapidity, 
perhap beyond otampW' 1 Be that as it may, die fact i* that rent- 
receiving rights came to have 4 value winch they did not po-iess 
before and b ec a me a commodity to he freely bought and sdd 
m the market. Instead of the land being a totirce of production and 
livelihood for the cultivator, b became an object of speculative 
investment and 3 source of profit to the moneyed ebus, The tatnfctidar 
Farmed out his revenue to a middleman (patnidnfj B who, in turn, 
contracted with a rnb-farmrr U&t paimdm) f and die latter, too* 
entered into dealings with a number of underling* Urft 
and mj on. A chain of rent-reed viug interests nz.% tfm^ created and 
the evil assumed such ugly proportions dial some holdings in Bengal 
are %nid tn have gut at the time of the abolition of znrnbuhiri as many 
as oar hundred and fifty ill termed in ry interests between the original 
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landlord and the m tu.d cultivator. Each tub-Age tit tried to squeere 
•lie nest man in the chain to the utmost and the burden of all exac¬ 
tions ultimately fell on the cultivator, 

flu-, revolution in properly relations was a fact of great conse¬ 
quence to the country . ! t Jed to the emergence of new social classes— 
• the rich landlord:- v ho looked upon the land as their privateprn- 
prrtj- to hr used for the maximum monetary return, and (ii) the dis* 
[Ht'Scssrd cultivators who were left with nothing but their labour 
to sell to earn their livelihood. 

rive intermediaries were, of course, not all rich, 'flit interest of 
each was small and their economic position, so far as income was 
concerned, was onlv slightly hitter than that of the cultivator. Thr 
process of aub-infeudation thus level led the zemindar, the interme¬ 
diary tmri the cultivator. Sir H. SincHey, commenting on the situa¬ 
tion, remarked, “By us all is silently changed. The ryot, and (he Ze¬ 
mindar, and the Romaihiak, are by the levelling power of the Regula¬ 
tion* very much reduced to an equality. 1 ' 1 

Tlicre was consequently a clash oi inl^rc^U beUvrcti the two 

clnsscs; and what is mi ire, there wEj nothing in coimnon between 
them. The new landlords, in most eases, were budnttsmett who pur- 
eha*t*d land in search ibr profitable investment of surplus funds. 

J hey were unfamiliar with the affairs of cultivation and! were un¬ 
interested in the work of agricultural improvement, which was left 
to the cultivator who had neither thr means, nor the knowledge, nor 
the will to cany it out. 

In Europe, the agricultural revolution was brought about by 
investments anil improve menu hi hind made by enterptv mg land¬ 
lords; in Indio, the I and lords were mere rent-receiving absentee bus i- 
nremu n w ho cared more Ibr their rents than for the improvement of 
agriculture. Instead uf bring natural leaders of the rural population, 
thr landlords in India in the day of the Company played the role 
,J - ■ 1 S rEl1 -'’ to the foreign political power. Against a guarantee oi legll- 
lar payment of a fixed amount ofl an d-rc venue io the government, 
they purchased the right of exacting whatever the)’ could from the 
politically defenceless and economically weak peasantry,* In the past, 

1 Mill, iSuimy yf Utiiitk /t rfni, Vul. V, 
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the ryot in India had united in hb own person the characters of la¬ 
bourer, former and landlord; lie British land-revenue system &ep;tra- 
ted rhe characters of labourer and farmer from that of landlord. and 
thus i tr ated the two dawrs of the explaitm arid the exploited 

ExpttoUditm fif t fc pttuantjj r W /Ar a/ agriWfonir 

One of die worst consequences of (he ncw r Regulation* was the 
subjection of the cultivator to untold misery, llic new landlords were 
unlike the old zamindars. They had no roots in the village. They were 
a ehss or rentier* who were nujy in united in the realisation of the 
profits on iheir investments, They wen? adjust to tiicir ryots. At oiw 
stroke they wiped out the tJaditiutiLil rights of occupancy of the cul¬ 
tivators, reduced them la the position of tcimniwit-wU) and sub¬ 
jected them to rack-renting and ejeelmcnL They appropriated the 
whole surplus of the land* leaving just enough for the sateUicncc of 
the tenants. 

In abort, the system ^tablbhrd by Cornwallis led to the creation 
of property in land hi ihc Western sense* The frequent salts of dir 
estates converted die ancient divided land rights into a marketable 
commodity, consolidated and cxrhirivcty owned by individuals. 
But Lhc new proprietors of the estates w ere un longer an order bound 
to the interests of thrit villages and their ryots* Miwiy ptitrliajtrr* of 
the estates were absentee landlords living !u dtir? t who never visited 
thdr estate* and whose agents did tiol share the life of the 
tenants. 


Hut rmnti«kndti and tftf sttUtftitnis 

The consequences which followed the Introduction of the tyotwwi 
system in Madras and Bombay were equally revolutionary* Only, 
in Head df the aammdar. the peasant became the proprietor "Hie 
recognition of private properly in land gave him the rights lease* 
mortgage and sale — rights which Iir had either not pressed in the 
past, or which wereitrktty drcutnscribed, Unfortunately, the acqtii- 
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sitbn of these valuable tight* failed 10 improve his condition. For she 
government loaded him with such heavy demand* a* to leave only 
an exiguous rrtuxn. lli cicftjro , in the first instance, die value u( land* 
cd property was reduced tit a point where its purchase in the marlan 
became unprofitable. 

The Government, however; soon realised the folly ofexorbitant 
assessments* and undertook a process of downward revision, so that 
eventually die holder of land tame to enjoy a surplus ol rc-csi o \cr die 
revenue paid 10 the Government, Immediately land values registered 
an increase; property began to yield profit, and attract the investor. 
In Bengal, the moneyed class mack outright pueduiscs ol zamindaii 
rights; in Bombay and Madras it was inexpedient to oust the culti¬ 
vator, $o the moncy-lmdct brought the lands and crops under con¬ 
trol by loans* This became possible because the rigid revenue collec¬ 
tion forced the cultivator to pay the Government demand even in a 
year when the crop had failed- His ignorance and Improvidence 
were exploited h\ IVir money-lender who offered i he facilities: of credit 
on terms which enmeshed him in perpetual dtbU 

Once the farmer wi^ in the money-lender^ Hutches* the latter 
used ail the chicanery and cunning that he had at his command, to 
keep his victim in bondage. Interest rates were fixed so high that the 
cultivator was at beat able to puy only the interest on the loan; the 
repayment of the principal with II urinating and tow levels of in come 
vvn^ generally beyond hiv capacity. Even if a debtor by extraordinary 
industry and prudence tried to repay the loan and free hirmdL hr was 
no! allowed to do for the accounts were m ampuluted and the 
documents forged so that the arrears of interest accumulated more 
rapidly tliau thdr repayment by the debtor. The cultivator found 
himself helpless, for he could turn nowhere for protection. 1 lie courts 
were, uf c ourse, open to him, but under the judicial system iriTro- 
durcd by the British, he had hardly any chance of success against his 
creditor. Be did not posset the resources to fight u protracted law 
*uth And even when he ventured upon that course, he found himself 
confronted with documents bearing his thumb impnylons, about 
the contrnh. of which hr was generally ignorant -1 hr courts, beeped 
in ihe British sysicm of justice, accepted the dficuiwnb and account 
boob of the money-lender a* valid proof of the debt and awarded 
decree* on such fUbe evidence os the tredifrof produced in the court. 
If the cultivator did noi ro tn thr conn K the tncmcy-lc rider kept hi- 
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lien on the produce of the Innd v- hicJi fie purchased from the debtor 
at lots than the market prices. Bui if the cultivator weal to the 
court, he usually found himself deprived of his holding in ditchar^e 
of his obligations uj the money-lender. The nmWdiri system had 
revolutionised iht- relations between landlords (revenue farmers) 
and ittmnta: the ryotwari system revolution bed Lhe re] u t jo jut between 
creditor and del nor and thus introduced another grasping and c.v 
plaiting dement into the rural society. 

Hciicrfiinh there began a perpetual struggle- between the two 
classy, money-leader* and Guldvators, the former trying to obtain 
the larger prupurtism of the annual produce of she Indmtry of the 
latter- Ihr money-lender helped by British rides and British laws 1 
easily succeeded in achieving lib object* Aa Captain Wingate re- 
marked in IS52* xs ihis miserable straggle liettvccn creditor and debtor 
is thoroughly debasing to both. . *. lib disheartening to con template* 
and vet ii would be w eabie-A tf« conceal ihr laer that this antagonism 
dT dasses and degradation of the people, which k fast spreading over 
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die land, h the wort of our laws and our rule. The corruption and 
impuvmshjncnt or the mim of the people for the enriching of a few 
hm already Tirade .t Inmtiuabte advance in some district*, and is in 
progress in all, and the evil k dearly traceable in my opinion, to iHl- 
tznmmom power which the law places in the hands of the creditor- * 1 
A-, (fi ihe class of money-lenders, Captain Wingate went on to testify 
That "a $et of low usurer* b fast springing up, by whom small 
i;mi$ arr lent fox short period at enormous fates of interest 
to die very law tat of the population who have not credit 
enough to obtain advances from the more respectable of village 
banters /' 1 

In some district* in the Deccan and in northern India, the earlier 
*etdemcnt officers made a mahalwari or joint-village settlement- 
This type of settlement wiv* in conformity with die ancient practice 
<if lh l- country- But. frnrn die vny beginning, the intention with 
regard to this form of settlement ivas to treat it as a transitional 
measure and establish ultimate]y the ryotwari system instead. V 
the Mai (ms Board of Revenue observed in 18181 “The village 
settlement, however, though it commenced by fixing the avscssmrm 
on each village and making over the lands to die people collectively 
ar to the head of the village, expressly contemplated its gradual 
subdivision and distribution, not indeed upon each field but upon 
dir entire lands of each Ryot > and consequently the gradual conver¬ 
sion of the collective into an individual settlement wherever the in¬ 
terests of the village community would admit of this change- One of 
'he chir-E advantages i>F thr ryotwari system was thus engrafted on dir 
village WHfcmcm, but the mcasu:re was not to be universally or 
immediately introduced* The people were not to be constrained to 
adopt an arrangement, which, however abstractedly expedient. 
W;ii in a great number of cases at variance with the landed 
tenures, rite ancient iustkudons, and the circumstance of the 
inhabitants* U was hoped that os their means improved, die 
obstacles to dus smagcnirat would be overcome, mid acmr- 
dftiglv it wax to be rather promoted than introduced by the 
cal lectors/ 1 * 
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the ruling power and wa* concent to nerve as its subordinate 
agency* 

Hie earlier year* of British rule—the period up to the middle of 
the nineteenth century -were marked by a spirit of cooperation 
between the British rulers and the ntio-ridt — landlords, traders and 
money-lenders. But dm cooperation could nor Inst tong. The natural 
instinct of this class was to sock openings in commerce, industry, 
and die civil service; hut here it Found ilsdf Faced with still opposition 
from ilh- middle classes of Britain tliaf constituted ihc main power 
behind British rule in India. I hc national movement in India was 
an expression of the conflict between the middle elates of the two 
countries one aspiring for wealth ami in Hue me, the other a [ready 
in possession of them P 

The nevi da** was Imbued with tin- profit motive like it* counter¬ 
part in Europe* but in the pursuit of ihni aim it was balked by the 
Britkh monopoly m trade and bu ducts, and by the lack of mcam and 
conditions of industrial development. It wiw largely an urban class 
widi urban in ter cits. It developed a thim Ibr Western educaUOib 
*i hankering for government service and u keenness for the learned 
professions. It imitated blindly the VVextern ways, custom* aud man- 
m-rs of thdr rulers. But ii war neither respected by the rulers* nor 
loved by the rural masses for whose welfare and improvement it 
did nothing Yet this dins supplied the Forte which cracked die 
cake of custom. It provided the corps of the Intelligentsia who became 
tin. spearhead of the movetucjit lor India 1 $ emancipation* But this 
whs u totally imfbmeeti consequence of the laud-laws introduced by 
the British. 

Dmattgrtiitm of village communiUn 

The land-revenue systems onahlhlicd by the British in India 
and the assumption of all judicial and adminhirativc functions by 
government officials destroyed the powers of the old iriiermedmrie*— 
Jcninrfar^ and farmers, and of the village Paisdiaya^, Hiis led to 
ilic break-up of that an dent so cial frame-work within which the 
agricultural population had lived for centuries. Later a dminis trators 
locked ujion ihis result with disfavour and a atrtuig pica for the 
preservation of village communities in northern India was made 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe in his famous minute. He wrote* 1 The village 
communities arc liitlr Republics, having nearly everything that they 
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" , ' ant within Ihrimdvcs, awl almost indcpi ndcm of any foreign 
irhiiions,.., they stein to last where nothing else lasts.” He added: 
’'lie union of the village i o m mu nit its, each One forming a 
ttperafe little sraie in itself, I conceive, contribuicd more than any 
other to the preservation of the people of India through all revolu¬ 
tions and changes which they have suffered, and it is in a liigh 
degree conducive to their happiness and to the enjoyment of a great 
portion of freedom and independence, I wish, therefore, that the 
ullage constitutions may never be disturbed, and T dread everything 
that has a tendency to break them tip -” 4 An attempt was made to 
translate this into action by Robert Bird in ilia settlement, operations 
in northern India. But the mnftahvari settlement, in ibis part of the 
country t tailed to check the process of destruction of die village eoxn- 
nuinkjcs, For although the assessment w fixed on the tillage as 
a whole, indmdud riches in the land were recognised and guaran¬ 
teed by the State. The growing pressure of population on agricul- 
Ture made land valuable property and m price steadily increased. 
Flue opening of the market For agricultural produce and the growth 
of cash crops by the farmer also produced sinlibar effect#. These deve¬ 
lopments impeded a heavy strain cm thr rural organisation and die 
"village Republic^* which* to Metcalfe, had appeared ,J Ua fast where 
nothing else tacts'\ faded out of existence In the mahatwari arras of 
the north in tlie ^imc way as they had done under the K&mind&ri 
system in Bengal and the rytrtwari system in the sou dr 

With the dirititegr.ition, of the old village organisation, thr social 
bonds that had held different elements of the rural society together 
were snapped. The joint family system and the Pane ha vats received 
shattering blown* Cooperation was replaced by competition. Prices, 
r *uis and wages, all came to he determined by contract between the 
buyers and the sellers* The collective hie of the village gave way to 
individuaJisni. 

Thr modes of prvductinti and the structure of die rural economy 
aUo underwent fundamental changes* Agricultural production* 
instead or catering to the needs of the village population, came to hr 
adapted to the requirement# of the cxtcnml market. The Farmer's 
need thr money increased and to procure it he begun to produce 
cash crop*. In the past he hud suffered from fluctuations in his income 
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77 ^ rmffgtmr vf (he Indian middle dmx 

The intended political mult of the ryotwari system may l>trst 
be staled in the words of Thackeray. In defending the system lie oh- 
served; "A^we generally see Indian ;ifFair> with Englbh eyci P and carry 
European notions into Indian practice, it may be necessary to say a 
little respecting die gradation of ranks, or in other words, the mtrquft- 
liry of condi ti ons which is supposed by some to be necessary in a well 
ordered society. 

"This equality of conditions in respect to wealth inland; thh 
genera] distribution of the sm 1 among thr yeomanry, therefore, if it be 
not most adapted to agricultural improvement, b best adapted to 
attain improvement in the jL ate of property, manners and institu¬ 
tion a, which prevail in India; and it will be found still more adapted 
to the situation of the country, governed by a few 1 strangers* where 
prick, high ideas and ambitious thoughts must be stifled. It b very 
proper that in England, a good share of the produce of earth should 
be appropriated u> luppoat certain families in .‘dHviciict t to produce 
senator, $agcs and heroes, for the service and defence of the stair, 
ori in other worth, that great part of thr mu should go to an opu¬ 
lent nobility acid gentry who arc to serve their country in parliament, 
in the army and navy, in Llic departments of science and liberal 
profess ions. The leisure, independence, anil high ideas which the en¬ 
joy incut of I his rent affords, lias enabled the in to raise Britain to the 
pinnacle of glory. Long may they enjoy itbut in India the haughty 
spirit, independence, and deep thought, which the possesion of 
great wealth sometimes gives* ought to l>c suppressed. They are 
directly adverse to out piwcr and interest. The nature of things, 
past experience of all Ljoverument^ renders it unnecessary to enlarge 
on thU subject. We do not, want geiirtab, statesmen and legislators; 
we want industrious husbandmen Considered politically* 

theneforr, thr general distribution of land among a number of small 
proprietors, who cannot, easily combine against Government, is an 
object of importance.'^ 

As Mr, Thackeray wrote, it was no part of the British intentions 
to create and promote a class which provide* "senators* sagn and he¬ 
roes for the defence of the State'** But laws do net always work in 
accordance with die wishes of their maker*. The British mic by 
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■•doptintr tin* nrw land and civil laws produced a social class which 
ultimately destroyed the very' power which had created it. 

The S.utd laws introduced by the British were thus responsible for 
the disruption of the old agrarian structure and the creation of a new 
social sutler. The new rent-receiving I and lords, money-lenders and 
businessmen came to form tile nucleus oi the new middle class that 
emerged in the country in the nineteenth century. They, together with 
the traditional caste* whose occupation wits study and {caching or 
government service, vvctc the first to avail Lhctiudvcs of the benefits 
«f linglish education. It was to die educated oi' this heterogeneous 
croup that dir law vet, the teacher, the civil servant, the merchant 
and the iiidmtrialbt of the nineteenth century belonged. They cons¬ 
tituted the country’s intelligentsia which formed the link between the 
East and ihi- West, and provided political leadership to Ihc Indians, 
i'hrir aspirations and desires became the aspirations and desirtii of 
In dia , 

On the other hand, the dispossessed cultivators, the village arti¬ 
sans and dir village menials, who had lost their customary ties with 
the agricultural population on the decay of the village communities 
and on tin introduction of competition instead of custom in the de¬ 
termination of the relations between the classes, came to Constitute 
the landless wage-earning class—the country’ll proletariat. According 
to Karl Marx, "the forms or conditions of production arc the funda- 
mtnial determinant of ?r>dal structure which in turn breed attitudes, 
actions, and civil bat ions,” 1 In India, however, it was the change 
in the property relations which caused the “social revolution*'.* 

The Indian middle class historically had, therefore, a different 
origin from that of its counterpart in the West. There die middle 
class was mainly composed of merchants and industrialists together 
with thr intellectual* and the people belonging to the learned pro¬ 
fessions: these classes did not depend upon agriculture for their 
livelihood, but Mine of them might purchase estates for thr sake 
of prestige and profit. The middle dais in India, on the other hand, 
had its roots in the agrarian system of the country and it largely 
lived on the fruits of agricultural industry. So fur ^ the exploitation 
of the peasantry was concerned, the new doss gave support to 
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from climatic causes only: lie was now exposed to alt the vicissitudes 
or famine caused by market (luciuarious. A fall in <hc price ©r agri¬ 
cultural produce in any part of the world became, for him, as much 
a mailer -4' grave concern as a failure ©Nib crops * a tried b> drought 
The exigencies of the payment of revenue demand at the fixed time, 
as tseil as his other annual needs for cash, forced him to part with 
his produce immediately alter the harvest. The agriculturist was 
thus drawn into die vortex of the mom-y economy, but partly be¬ 
cause of his small holdings, portly because of the heavy assessments 
and partly due to the rack-renting by dir landlord and the usurious 
charges of the money-lender, he failed to benefit from the change. 
The advantage was mainly reaped by the village grain dealer ami 
by the commissi cm agent in the produce market. 

Nor wns thr agriculturist alone in suffering the ill effect* of the 
changes wrought in die rural economy of die country. The opening 
ol the village to foreign imports gave a deadly blow to die village 
crafts and industries. The village an km fo-t his custom and the 
market far his wares. From an industrial worker lie was transformed 
into a landless labourer seeking work in agriculture, sometime as n 
tenant anti at oilier limes a> a wage-labourer. Next to the uprooted 
peasantry, the weavers and other village artisans came w constitute 
the most important part of the rural proletariat in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

ffravj dsstsimrni and the hackusardness of agriculture 

While dir land tenures introduced by thr Briirih broke up thr 
u|d rural organivition, the heavy assessments held up agricultural 
progress and reduced the cultivating classes to a state of abject 
poverty and resource! cm ness 

T he theory of the early British rulers was that, unlike Europe, 
agricultural land in India belonged to the ruler, that by the right 
of conquest the ownership of all land in India had conic to vest 
m Uic East India Company, and that, as the overland, the Govern¬ 
ment w as entitled to the whole of the economic rent—the Ricardian 
surplus—which, far any piece of land. wa- found by deducting the 
cost of production irom the value of crops raised. 

At the i iinc of the Permanent Settlement in Bengal, the Govern¬ 
ment demand was fneed jt 8 ( > per cent ul the estimated economic 
rent, i 1h- remaining eleven per cent Was left to the landlord.; :i* coni- 
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pensation for thr labour of collecting land-revenue. In northern 
India, under the provision* of Regulation VII of 1822, the revenue 
demand was pitched at 80 per cent of the net assets of land. 1 

In the Horn bay Presidency, under the experimental settlements 
prior to the first regular settlement of 1824-28, the demand had been 
fiml ... Iijjrh dial even the Govrmoi w a constrained to write in 
rnpref of broach, that “the assessment. *, on the plan here adopted 
it utterly im possible. An increase of four lakhs and a half has taken 
piarr thii last ycor: a circumstance that 1 cannot contemplate with 
pleasure, while the sources id the revenue and die principles of the 
increase arr sn completely in the dark. 11 * In the Ahtnadnbad district 
the granting of villages to the highest bidders had the “tendency to 
*trnin the revenue to the highest pilch". ■ The districts of the Deccan 
and Khandcsh had a similar story to trll about the burden ofland- 
rrvcmji^ Systematic survey? and settlement operations were comma)- 
etrd by Pringle in 182!. The work was abandoned in 1828. In fixing 
the land-revenue demand, the principle of limiting the government 
to fifty-five per cent of the net produce was accepted. But this 
was only on paper. In actual practice, the demand worked out at a 
much higher proportion nr the net assets. This was because the measure- 
men t of land was "grossly faulty", and "the estimates of produce" 
ft(l *hich the demand waft based were highly exaggerated,* in the 
re-survey that started in 1835 by Messrs. Goldsmid and Wingate, 

the very basis of assessment was changed: the State instead of de¬ 
manding a share in the product* of bud came to levy a las or the 
0 lima led value of the laud. 

In Madras, in the earlier settlements, the government demand 
was fixed at 45 to 55 percent of the gross produce of the land. .-Winn¬ 
ing the cost of production to work out at half the .gross produce, 
l hr assessment in the Presidency took away the whole of the economic 
rent. This teas found oppressive siul the Madras Government rc- 
mined did to tile Court of Directors to limit the assessment to one- 
third of Ik gross produce, The Cour^ however, expressed doubt 
"heiher a third, or any other proportion of ihc produce* can be 
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assumed as an invariable- standard of a^scistncnt. * 1 * Hie principle 
of limiting the* land-tax u> duHturd of the geos* prod nee n was how¬ 
ever, ultimately accepted for this Presidency. But * on the assumption 
that the cost of production h about one-half of the gross produce* 
the rate of tax worts out at 66| per cent of the economic rent of the 
land. In smaller Farms where the cost of production is comparatively 
high, it would amount to much more; sometime* almost the whole of 
die net assets of the farmer were claimed. 

With such high rates of taxation, it was impassible lor capital 
to acrumulatr in agriculture or any incentive to be left lor the land¬ 
owner to make improvements in land- In the ]$ermunenlly settled 
areas, the znmindur considered his function to be limited to tk< 
cal lection of h±s rent which was unrelated to the produce ofknd- 
The rent, in these areas, depended on the bargain that could be Jtnn k 
with the tenants, rather than on the increase in the produce ol the 
land. The landlord rack-rented the tenants and appropriated to him* 
self die whole of the economic surplus, thereby leaving litde for 
meeting the vicissitudes of seasons and fortunes- In thr ryotwan 
areas, the Government played the mb of the rack-renting landlord* 
'Die iand-xevenue demand in Madras and Bombay Presidencies, 
as also m thr temporarily settled mahalwari tract* of northern 
India, was so excessive as to devour the whole of the surplus produc¬ 
tion of land. 1 Agricultural progress was consequently held up fui 
want of capital in the humb of the cultivating population- 

U is not difficult to explain the reasons lor the adoption of an 
oppressive land-revenue policy. They lay in the anxiety of the East 
India Company to meet the cost of their conquests and to support 
ihe cxpeoiive system of their administration. The gross expenditure 
of the East India Company was £IQ million m 1799-1800 and £12 
million in 10Q1-2. It showed almost continuous increase thereafter, 
reaching the high figure of £24 2 millions in 1823-26- With th< 
arrival of Lord William B en bu ck in India in 1028, a policy ot r c h 
trenchinrnt and economy in expenditure wa* carried through over 
the next six years and the annual expenditure was brought down to 
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£ 16 million in ]&3 j- 36. But it again showed an upward trend 
and by the time of tin. Revolt of 1857 it Had reached thr high 
figure nf £ 32 million. 

India was called upon io hear this heavy cost af administration 
with brr declining resource*. With her trade and industry nuned 
by the foreign conqueror, 1 the burden of Taxation had to be borne 
by the none-too-prosperous agriculturist. In 1792-93 the land-rev™ ur 
demand for the Bengal Presidency amounted to £ 3d million; in 
1835-36 it had risen to £3-3 million. Since, die province was per- 
niimciuly settled, the increase was due mainly to the extension ftl 
cultivation. In Madras, Bombay anti Lite North-West Provinces, how¬ 
ever, it was mostly the higher assessments that caused die increase. 
In 1810-H, for instance, the revenue receipts in Madras amounted 
to just a little over £ I million; in 1825-26 the figure bad risen to a 
little under £4 million—a fourfold increase in a period of fifteen 
yean. The Bombay Presidency mils the same talc. Hit land-revenue- 
receipts in the Presidency rose from £ 800,000 in 1817 to £ 1,150.000 
in 1818 and io£ 1-86 million in 1837-38.* The land-revenue was the 
backbone of Indian finance in the days of the East India Company 
and its rate was determined more with an eye on the requirements of 
the government than by considerations of what thr peasantry could 
pay. Ilia little wonder that under such an inequitous system of taxa¬ 
tion the peasantry was mined and agriculture declined to a state of 
extreme backwardness, 

“Agrarian troubles generally spring from a conflict between a 
vitiated land system and Lhc passion for land from which the must 
thriftless classes of an iLgricuhur.il society are not free. * The Indian 
cultivator, even under such adverse circumstances, stuck to the soil 
and toiled and sweated for tu> subsistence in bis umcmunrnative 
occupation, not so modi because of his “passion ibr land as for the 
peifccdy understandable reason that he bad no alternative opening 
for employment. A growing population was condemned to subsist 
on a declining agriculture. The misery of the musses, the increase m 
lhc incidence of famine and disease, and the chronic unemployment 
in the country were the inevitable results of the syslrtn. 

The British fiscal policy .and land system destroyed the ancient 
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institutions and ibc rural organisation under which the Indian 
cultivator had lived for centuries. The shell which had protected tin 
social organisation from all external influences was thus broken and 
the way w;ts opened for the establishment of a society organised nn 
the bases of private property, individual enterprise, accumulation 
of capital, and technological progress. 
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SOCIAL AM) ECONOMIC CONSKQV KNCES OF BRITISH 
RULE: DECLINE OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


t INDUSTRIAL AM) COMMERCIAL SUTHEMACY Of INDIA IN 
THE seventeenth gentukv 


The supremacy of liidiii in die itiduitrisl field reached it* high* 
watermark towards die end of the fcventcrntli century when there 
w-as a Hidden spurt in thr dritutiti for Indian cotton giwxb in 
England, induced by a remarkable change in English fashions and 
•nodes ofdr&i. The English people developed a preference for light 
cotton garments m place oft lie coarse woollens that they had worn 
lor centuries. Among the ladies there teas a craze For Indian chintzes 
and calicoes, “On .1 sudden”, reports a publication or the early 
eighteenth century, “we saw all our women, rich and poor, clothed 
in calico, printed itnd painted, the gayer and the more tawdry the 
belter”. Coarse varieties of Indian cloth had been imported into 
England in the past, hut they were little used for purpose* of dreVJ- 
making. The change in the fashion ol'drris led to the cbintze* being 
"advanced horn lying upon their floors to their barks, Iroin the fool- 


cloth to the petty-coats'’.' 

Defoe bewailed die fact that “it (Indian cotton doth} crept into 
our houses, our closets and bed chambers; curtains, cushions, ' hairs, 
and at last beds themselves were nothing but calicoes or Indian 


stuffs’ 1 . The effect was that “almost everything that used to be mad-* 
of wool or silk, relating either to dress of the women or die Furni¬ 
ture of unr lioDiw. ivas supplied by the Indian 1 rade .* 

The East India Company seized die opportunity offered by this 
new demand and began to import large quantities of cotton doth 
horn India. Originally, ns is well known, the Company had been 
established m l GOO for competing with the Dutch in the pepper 
trade, arid for a long time pepper and other spices constituted t ie 
principal item* of import into England About 1670, there was a 
sudden increase in the demand for textiles and iliis was immediately 
reflected in the order* placed by the Directors for purchases m 
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fiiili.i. hi view of their popularity, import duties on them w ere 
abolished in England, in 1684 and this gave further impetus to the 
demand. Finally, with the prohibition of imports from France in 
1688, the Indian calicoes emerged as the biggest item of the Com¬ 
pany’s imports from India. Hitherto the Company's lists were 
primarily made up ot saltpetre, indigo, pepper and other commodi¬ 
ties, but after I^Bfl textile goods of various kinds alm ost mottOpotued 
the space or the list: indigo and spices were relegated to .1 
comer. 1 


The cliange in the composition of India’s trade led t o the revival 
of opposition m Britain to the East India Company. The attack came 
from two quarters—from the mercantilists and from the wooden and 
dlk manufacturers. The former attacked tlie Indian trade on die 
ground that it led to the export; of treasure from England. What die 
country obtained In exchange for gold and silver was Indian muslins, 
“a shadow ol a rnmrnixiity". "If European countrh ) agreed mil 10 
deal in Indian goods", w riles Davenant, "this side of l hr world 
would Save a great and continual expense of treasure” Another 
writer cries, in perfect Biblical style, ’ (] Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thy 
destruction is of thyself.. .O England, strangm devour thee, stran¬ 
gers eat thee up. Thou art fond of novelties which will be thv 
ruin".* 

The other line of attack on dir Company's trade w ith India was 
that the import of cotton goods destroyed the ancient woollen and 
the nascent silk industries obcI thus caused unemployment and 
suffering among the weavers. While there ran be no doubt tkai the 
displacement <>! British textile manufactures by Indian cotton piece- 
goods, both in England and in (he European markets, must have 
caused unemployment in the textile industries, (lie, pamphleteers of 
tlie lime painted a grim and probably exaggerated picture of the 
sufferings of the artisans. They succeeded In making the imposition 
of restricti<ins (Mi imports from India ;; national issue. lr was stated 
■hat, by the end ol' the seventeenth century, half tile working rocu 
of the weaving trade “were running up and down the nation 
Jerking bread From Canterbury to London, from London to 
Norwich "A 
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The suffering WM imi confined to weavers alone. The public 
finances were affected because of the decline in revenue and the 
mcrejuic in etpcndhult! on pool rrlk-f. 1 The profits of the landlords 
were diminished by the decline in thr rents of land and houses. 
Under the circumstances, it was natural for the agitation to assume 
nation-wide dimensions. One of the fi»t effects ol the agitation was 
that die Company withdrew from India the weavers, patu m makers 
arid artists who had been «nt from England to advise Indian weavers 
about European tastes and fashions and to persuade them to produce 
i lie patlcmj of cloth in great demand in Europe. But popular opinion 
was not satisfied by this minor concession. Hie national Temper was 
to aroused that legislation to prohibit or restrict the East India 
Company’s import trade in Indian cotton goods could nut be long 
evaded. 1 

Britiib frrfitrrfwnifm fefort tht rortqittJl of Btng^i 

Accordingly an Act was passed in 1700 which laid down that from 
Michaelmas (September 29, 1701] “all manufactured silks, Bengalis, 
and stuffs mixed with silk or herba. or the manufacture ol Penca, 
China, or East I tidies and alt Calicoes painted, dyed, printed or 
stained there which are or shall be imported into this kingdom of 
England, dominion of Wales and town. of lkirwick-Ofl-1 weed, shall 
not he worn or otherwise used within this kingdom . I"he Act 
excluded from its operation calicoes painted or printed in England 
thereby raving “the various subsidiary industrial drat subsisted on 
working up Indian calicoes M . The Act also provided lor the cstab* 
lishmcni of bonded, warehouses which separated import* for .the 
purchase of the carrying trade from imports for home consumption. 
In this way not only profits from ilie carrying trade wen- retained, 
but positive encouragement was given to the British navigation and 
shipping industry. 4 

But Lhr Act of 1700 failed to slop completely the impure ui 
Indian calicoes into England « therWorr, an import 
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duty of fifteen prr cent wu impeded on pi.tin cotton,-. This 
shifted the demand from coarse and cheap calicoes to superior 
muslins. 

The imports of Indian white calicoes rose 10 the phenomenal 
figure of 2,988,451 piece* in 1719 as against 247,214 pieces in 1690, 
951,109 pieces in 1701 and 1,220,3114 pieces in 1718. The imported 
doth was worked up, that is “stained, dyed and printed'' in England 
for sdr. Consequently, a ficmridimg dyeing and priming industry 
developed. If protection had benefited anybody, it was this new 
British industry, The weuvrrs railed to benefit rxiept where they 
gjve up the traditional woollen trade and took to weaving col ion, 
an industry which war just establishing itself io England at the time. 

Tiie agitation against Indian goods was revived in 1719 and a 
new Act was passed in 1720 which prohibited the wear and use of 
Indian silks and calicoes painted, stained, or dyed in England under 
llir penalty of £5 for each offence- on the wearer, and of jf20 [ >n 
the seller. 

The new Art did not prove more successful than its predecessor. 
The imports of white calicoes fell to 718,678 piece? if 1722, but rose 
to 1,115,011 pieces in 1723, and 1,291,01-1 pieces in 1724.* Similarly, 
the imports of Bengal dlks which stood at 53,491 piece* in 172) fell 
to 18,439 pieces in 1722, but rose to 58,729 pieces in 1723 and 79,602 
pieces in 1727. Tiir pamphlrtrers once again started denouncing 
the- use til Indian fabrics. Lamenting the failure of legislation in 
putting a y top tothr impcir is of Indian good*. the ingenious author of 
.i Plan of Ihr English Commttit wrote in 1728, “two thing* amongst 
ns are ungovernable: our passions and om- fashions”.* 

England was not atone in adopting the protectionist policy 
against Indian manufactures, Tire mercantilist spirit was rampant at 
the time, and all European countries, wiih the -■ole exception o| 
Holland, cither prohibitd totally or imposed heavy duiii i on the 
import of Indian cotton goods. Louis XV’s edict of 1726 is typical d 
the spirit of the time. Bv this law. the penalties for the use and sale of 
Indian cotton goods in Franco were made stringent. Smuggling was 
to be met, under the law, by the imposition of capital punishment 
on the third offence E 

' TUft. htuift, Api.rn.tA C (Table; ro Cliipm VII, pm. JtlB-9 
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Mranwhile, the cotton industry in England was developing 
rapidly. By the middle of the eighteenth century it was wdl establish¬ 
ed- In 1744 Liie Directors of the E.wl India Company wrote to India, 
priming here hath come to so great perfection, that unless you ran 
keep to these instructions, you must lessen die quantity About 
the excellence of British printers it was said at the time, it was 
reserved for the English to attempt the imitation of the best Indian 
work in prints ant! to arrive at a degree of perfection which no one 
would have thought possible”, 5 In 1754, a printed piece which .1 
dealer presented to the Princes* of Wales is said to have grcatl) 
excelled Indian chintz in workmanship.* 

Under the combined influence of the restrictions on imports into 
hiimpt and the growth of the English industry, the Indian cotton 
trade with Europe began to suiter a decline from the middle of the 
eighteenth century-. Nevertheless, it speaks highly of the resilience of 
thr Indian industry mid of the high quality of its products ih.u 
substantial quantities ol both cotton piece-goods and riik. continued 
10 be imported into Europe even after 1750. In 1 ri'll, which 
may be taken .is a normal year, after the battle of Ptasscy, the 
exports to England alone amounted to 988,709 piece? of white 
calicocs, 51,108 pieces of wrought silk from Bengal, 212,910 pi«=es 
of stained calicoes and 665 pieces of sooscyx. In the same year, 
other goods exported to England from India were, pepper 
3,133.884 lbs., coffee 186 Ibt. (the previous year's lignre 
for coffee was 971,464 lbs.l, wool 75,543 lb*., and saltpetre 37,780 
cwt$,* 

Bul ft was not till foreign rule was firmly established in India 
.md political pmvL*r was abused by die new rulers to strangulate thr 
arts .uni crafts of the subject people that Indian industries suffered 
final extinction. They held their own lift about the first decade of 
the nineteenth century. It was after 1820 that they suffered * heavy 
blow in the form or the lull in die foreign demand for Umr pro¬ 
duct. The following table 1 shows the fall in the export ..1 cotton 
piece-goods from India during the period of ihirty-iivc years 
between 1795-96 and, 1829-301 
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EXPORT OF COTTON PIKO^COODS FROM THE PORT OF CALCUTTA 
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If, INDIA'S INDUSTRIAL DECLINE 



During- the early decades of the nineteen ill century neither the 
existing import duties nor the fall in the cost of production of cotton 
piece-goods resulting from the use of steam power and machi¬ 
nery enabled England to compete with goods from India in the 
mark™ of Europe, Indian prices continued to be from fifty to 
swty |mt cent lower than English price*. In order, therefore, to create 
favourable Conditions for its own goods, Britain used her political 
power to smother (he manufactures nf her defeated rival. The duties 
on Indian imports were made prohibitory and Indian producers were 
saddled With crippling burdens. The rates of duties on some of thr 
Indian imports into England were as follows in 1812:* 


Calicoes, plain, white 

Dimitin, „ 

Articles of manufactures of 
cotton, wholly or in purl made up, 
not otherwise charged with duty 

‘tUL.V ill tUppartkS,^ Ktt-607 


£68 6s.8d. per cent ad valo¬ 
rem, plus an additional ware¬ 
housing duty rtf £3 &.8d. 

£27 fetid, per amt ad 
valorem pl us £10 0s.0dL 
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M.iLj and tnullilUJ; 

SiJk iii.inuliuitiirc'j 

Taffatics and other plain or 
figured silks not otherwise 
described 

W.irdiuusing duty on above when 
imported For purpose* of re¬ 
export 

Hard soap 


£66 6s-Kd. per cent ad 

valorem, plus £2 13s.4tl. 

Prohibited for home use 

it 


£3 6s. 3d. per cent ad 
valorem 

£68 ftt,8ii. plus £2 ISMd- per 
cent ;td valorem 


Sugar £1 l&Od, per cwt 

Indigo £0’l4s,4d, per 100 lbs. of 

Wright plus £2 13s-4th |>er 
cent ad valorem 

"It consequently became necessary", writes Wilson, "to prelect 
the laiicr (the British manufactures) by duties of seventy and eighty 
per cent on their value or by positive prohibition, ’ Had this not 
been the case, he continues, "the mills ot Paisley and of Manchester 
would have been stopped in their outset and could scarcely have 
been again set in motion, even by the powers of iletm. ITiev wcie 
created by the sacrifice oi the Indian manufacture. Had India been 
in depend rot, she would have retaliated, would hove imposed 
preventive duties on British goods, and would thus have preserved 
her own productive industry from annihilation, Ibis art of self- 
defence was not permitted her; she was at the merry of the stran¬ 
ger. British goods were forced upon her without paying any duty; 
and the foreign manufacturer employed the ami <il political injustice 
to keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he 
could riot have contended on equal terms. 1 

* 7v f rri7TocrtT-r. W-*- T -y - ta£i ! amtluunl WMli Vol, VII (Umltin 
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The enormous increase in the nspom of British manufacture to 
India after 1813 , ivlira the trading monopoly oJ (lir East India 
Company iv» withdrawn and the Indian trade was thrown open U> 
nil, was therefore not merely due to the- foil it) the prices of British 
triiLUufactures, as was made out by some of die witnesses before die 
Select Committee 1 , but largely because of the commercial policy of 
Britain and her political domination over India, 


lit cj political patrn to err her, mdvit) . 

As a iovcrdgn powei^ the inteK-st of ihr East India Company lay 
in promoting the wealth of die subject;: by encouraging t heir produc¬ 
tive activity; but a* a body of merchants it was interested hi increasing 
its profits. <l It is the interest of East India Company considered os 
sovereigns”, wrote Adam Smith, “that European goods which are 
carried to their Indian dominions, should be sold there as cheap a* 
possible; aud the Indian goods which are brought from thence 
should bring hen? as good a price, or should he sold here as dear os 
possible. But the reverse of this is their interest as merchants. As 
sovereigns, their itm i nt is exactly the same with that of dm country 
which they govern. As merchants their interest is exactly opposite 
to (hat interest/' The Coin pa n\ manipulat'd prices to the detriment 
of the artisans; it oppressed die weavers and followed other restrictive 
policies which ruined Indian industries, particularly the cotton 
industry of Bengal. As William Bolts, a contemporary crirc of 
die East India Company, observed in 1767, ‘‘the whole inland 
trade of the country, 4s at present conducted, and that of the 
country's investment for Europe in a more peculiar degree, has been 
om- continued seme of oppression: the baneful effects of which .ire 
severely felt by every weaver and manufacturer in the country, 
every ankle produced being made a monopoly; in which the English 
with the Janyoiu and black gtitnasfitas, arbitrarily decide what tpian- 
tities of goods car U manufacturer shall deliver and the pruts he shall 
receive lor them."* 

The mechanism i>f making purchases of Indian gotuls and provi¬ 
ding the Company’s imretmenii in India was so contrived as to result 
in oppression and in the "defrauding of the poor weaver’\ Agents 
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called gvminhuts were; engaged by* the Company mostly on monthly 
vragts, Each gomtuhta accompanied by a clerk and a cashier paid 
visits to die interior at regular intervals for the purpose of making 
purchasta. When Mir JaEir wlis installed on the gaddi io I l‘Sl, the 
imashtvji of the English had already become so powerful ami had 
acquired such 'jurisdiction that “even the authority of the Rajas 
and /.tiidudarv tn the country durst not withstand , Alter 1765,, 
when die veil of the Nitwit IV a sovereignly in Bengal was finally cast 
aside, they came to derive their authority directly from the sovereign 
of die country autl exercised powers on his behalf They were tint 
only commercial agents., but afro law-givers and magistrates from 
"'hose decisions there was no appeal. “The assent of the poor w*ft* 
vw 11 , adds William Bolls, “fr in general not deemed necessary; for the 
gamouhtm when employed On the Company's investmenl frequently 
make them sign what they please; and upon die weaver? refusing 
to take the money offered, it has been known they have had it tied 
io their girdles and they have been sent away with a flogging. 

A number of weaver* were alto registered in the books of the 
Company, and they were not permitted to work for any one else* 
They were transferred from out gommhte of the Company to another, 
“as so many slaves, subject to the tyranny and roguery of c%cry 
succeeding ewnosAta.’ 1 * I’cnns and watchmen were employed to 
supervise them, no that they did not sell goods to any one other than 
the Company's gomaikia. and on the slightest suspicion oft he weaver'* 
intention of doing so. pieces of doth were cut out of the loom even 
before they had reached the finished stage,* If. in spile of ibh watch¬ 
fulness, any weaver dared to sell h» g™* in any one else with the 
connivance or support or dallth, both the broker and the weaver 
went "seized and imprisoned, confined in irons, fined considerable 
sums of money, flogged and deprived, in the most ignominious 
manner of whm they esteem most valuable, their caste.’W.tli 
tile Company's investments, the gomvhtm combined personal and 
private busim^ and made use of their arbitrary poweis for buying 
good* on their account on the same favourable terms on which they 
put chased goods for the Company. The roguery practised in tlus 
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department”, concludes William Bolts, u is beyond imagination but 
aH trrminatc* in the defrauding of tJin poor weaver; for the price 
which die Company** gvmashta r, and in confederacy with them, the 
Fathttokn fix P[ion the goods, arc in all places, ai least fifteen per 
cent and in some forty per rent less than Ihc goods manufactured 
would sell fur in the public haaar or market upon a free 
sale/ 1 * 

Another sharp practice was the manipulation of prices of raw 
male rink to the detriment of Indian producer*. One such Instance 
may be quoted: Bengal obtained its supplin of finer varieties of 
cotton from item bay and Surat- Be servants of the Company 
formed a private company consisting of the members of the Council 
at Calcutta m order to comer the supplier and to raise ihc prices in 
Bengali Ilicy purchased cotton worth R>. 25 laliis from Sur.it* 
C.mdnj, the shooting up of prices immcdialrU from the prevailing 
range of Rs* 16 to IB per maund lo that erf R.*, 28 to 30 per muund* 
This was ruinous to the weaver* He could nor charge higher price* 
fnr hi* products became they were arbitrarily fixed down for him by 
i he Company's purchase agents, while he whs forced to pay exorbi¬ 
tant prices for his raw material!* 

The effect of the practices followed by the Company and its 
servants was bound to prove destructive* The craftsmen were ruined* 
The few adventurers in the service of the Company, no doubt* 
anii^ed great fortunes and retired to England to lead lives or ease 
and plenty- Rut they did so by killing the proverbial goose that laid 
the gulden egg*~ The prices ot Indian manufactures were inflated 
without any conespondim: increase in the wages of labour, llie 
quality of Indian products was debased. Thr history of die early 
period of British rule in India is, rims, 3 ^rdid tale of vandalism, 
plunder, oppression mid destruction of Indian handicrafts and 
manufacture** The once llnurishing industrial towns were depopula¬ 
ted nod the artisans diverted from their traditional occupations 
im*« agriculture in order to find employment as wage labourers* 

In 1769, Mr. Becher, the Company'* Resident at Munliichbad, 
reported: 'this fine country, which flourished under the most despotic 
and arbitrary Government, is verging towards its ruin while die 
English have really so great a share in the Administration,.. With 
concern 1 now ice its present ruinous condition, which I am convin- 
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red, is greatly owing to the monopoly that lias been made of late 
yean in (he Company's n;itnr of almost all the manufactui c- hi the 
country."* A responsible member of tiic British Parliament, William 
1‘ull.trtun, was even more forthright in his denunciation of the 
Company's rule in Bengal. In 1787 he described the transformation 
of Bengal after twenty years of the Company's rule in these words: 
"In former times the Bengal countries were the granary of nations, 
.itid (hr rrp'iitory of commerce, wealth and manufacture in the 
fcitst. ., Bui such has been the restless energy of our misgovermncnt 
that within ihr short -.pace of twenty year,, many parts of these 
coouirir* have bca) reduced to the appearance of a desert. The 
fields are no longer cultivated; extensive traces arc already over* 
grown with thickets; the husbandman is plundered; the manufacturer 
oppressed; famine has been repeatedly endured; and depopulation 
has ensued, ”» By 1789, the prosperous industrial province of Bengal 
had been so ruined that “one-third of the Company’s territory in 
Hindustan” had been converted, according lo Lord Cornwallis, 
into "a jungle inhabited only by wild beast#.”* 

fnlrrtiat recurs <tf tconomtt dfrfini. 

Howsoever strong the industrial structure of the country might 
have been, it could hardly withstand the hostility of its foreign rulers. 
But in fact there were weaknesses in the industrial structure 
itself which must share part, of ihe hlaine for the decline of in¬ 
dustries. Iutlic first place. Indian# did not evince any interest in 
the extrusion of market., for their goods, a factor which, as Adam 
Smith points out. limited the division of labour and, therefore, 
industrial progress. What is worse, tnosi of indift’s foreign trade, 
even before the British conquest, had passed into ihr kinds ot 
foreigners. The reiiih was tlsnt Indian Artisans and produc ers were 
at ihe mercy of foreign merchants so far n ■sales in foreign markets 
were concerned. 

Secondly, again*! the aggressive McrcsouHtin of the West, India 
had no national commercial policy of its own. Even in the heyday 
ordieir power, the Mughal emperor# remained merely silent spec tap 
inns io the establishment of '‘fnctorio'" and to the scramble tor the 

* Set Dun. R. P-, InJi* [Buxihay. I9IT), p. 92 
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capture of Indian tragic :’md. inarkds bv European powers* When 
heavy import duties were being imposed on Indian goods in England 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth Lent tines, India, though it was a 
sovereign power, did no\ rein hate against England. The fact is that 
in India economic questions had not yet begun to be viewed fiom 
\ national standpoint, and it fa doubtful whether she country would 
have considered the question ol external trade differently from what 
h did even if political circumstance* had not changed for the 
worse* 

Thirdly, the Indian weakness at sea was as much responsible 
for the industrial decline of the country as for its political subjugation. 
In the scvcttlcetuJi and eighteenth centuries, European power* 
combiucd maritime trade with piracy. It was hazardous lor any 
mere hartt Up soil with cargo to another country without adequate 
armed pro lection against the pi rales. On account of the lark ui 
sea powers India mi led to maintain the overseas markets* which were 
Forcibly acquired by the European nations* The result was that 
while Europe speedily went through the industrial revolution, India 
suffered industrial decline and was converted into a backward 
agricultural country. 

Fourthly T the gild organisation which characterised medieval 
industry and commerce in Europe, was very' weak in India. I he 
caste system which did duty for the gild* foiled to protect industry 
from external attacks. When the foreign trader appeared on the 
scene for ma kin g of imlu^trial goods, the individual 

aftfaan wsn pitied against the organised monopolies of foreign 
buyers. He depended very often on advances of money from tin' 
purchaser for executing liir httcris orders for die products In ih^ 
absence of an independent gild and financial organisetkm, the 
Indian producer way unable to hold hi*, own in settling prices and 
in producing s omutodities independently of advance coders from 
the foreigner. 

Finally, India did not posses a class of industrial entrepreneur* 
such as England liatL If there were no inventions or tee h no- 
logical advances in fndiaj it was not because of the in I merit v 
of Indian talent or skill* but because that progressive class Which* 
in the Wen* first captured the markets and then organised pro¬ 
duction in supply thewe markets with manufactures nf their own 

country, nol 
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The min of Indian industry proceeded simultaneously with the 
decline in agriculture and coroaificc. The factors responsible for 
this were mainly political 

Agriculture suRerctl because the State Inied an oppressive land* 
tax and because the servants of the Company forced the village* to 
raise crops which benefited them rather than die cultivator. It was 
«iid about the Dutch that in the Spice Islands they “bum ah the 
spicerics which » fertile season produces beyond what they expect to 
dispose of in Europe witli such n profit as they think sufficient' 
The English Company followed the same destructive policy in 
Bengal. “It has not been uncommon”, wrote Adam Smith, ’Tor the 
chief, that is die first clerk of a factory, to order n [H*asant to plough 
up d rich field of poppies, and sow it with rice or some other grain, 
I he pretence was, to prevent a scarcity nl provisions; but dir real 
reason, to give the chief an o p port uni ly of selling at a better price 
a large quantity of opium which he then happened to have upon 
hand. Upon other occasion! the order has been reversed; ; md a rich 
field of rice and other grain hits been ploughed up, in order lo make 
room for a pl ant ation ot poppies, when the chief foresaw that extra¬ 
ordinary profit wju likely to br made by opium,"* 

Di.ituf>tior. of trade 

India's trade suffered equally with agriculture and industry. Its 
destruction was wrought by the institution of monopolies—sometimes 
legal, but very Often illegal—by dir servants oi the Company, and its 
diversion from its natural channels. 

(a) Internal Trade. The East India Company had obtained 
exemption from the payment of transit and customs duties since the 
times of Farr tilth Siyar. Rut they abused this concession. They 
defrauded the treasury' of its legitimate dues cm the private goods 
belonging to the Company s servants who frcqncndy issued panvanai 
over their signatures to allow them to pas* from one part ol the 
country to the other without paying the transit dulin. 1 lie dm Inks 
-signed passes) of die servants of the Company became :i vendible 
commodity and even the Indian trader* frequently purchased them 
from tile Company* servants in order to secure exemption from duties, 

1 AilBm Smith, *p. *it., p. W 
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On the assumption of politic! power in Bengal, the Company came 
to control the country's commercial activity, Indian and foreign nirr- 
chmits were thim systematically ousted from their bu_siness by dJ rim i - 
natary taxation and the institution of trade monopoly in the more im¬ 
portant commodities. Under Clive almost the whole of the irttimd trade 
was monopolised by the Company and its servants. “The whole inland 
trade, in almost everything else that the country produces, and even 
the trade in, some of the principal articles of foreign import writes 
William Bolts, "has been carried on as monopolies, by a few of the 
superior servants of the Company with their Banyans and favourites, 
and not only has every public measure of late years adopted 1>> 
die Government at Calcutta been calculated to favour the establish¬ 
ment of such monopolies, but even the contradictory and dit- 
mjiididoui orders of the Court of Directors, on some occasions from 
want of local knowledge, and on others; from a connivance: at the 
proceedings of their servants abroad, or from the state or parties in 
the Ivcadcn Hall, have promoted such shameful measures/’ 1 The 
system of transit duties was used as a prop to maintain these mono* 
poUei- and save the monopolists from Josses on their transactions- I 111 
instance, the crop of cotton in Upper India (Uttar Pradesh) turned 
out to be extraordinarily good in the year the superior servants of die 
Company in Bengal formed a monopoly in the import of Bombay 
cotton. The native merchants in Bengal began to import cotton in 
large quantities from northern and southern India, The Company’s 
monopoly was threatened in consequence, with the prospect oi heavy 1 
Ims. Immediately, a thirty per cent duty ou die inland import of 
cotton passing through Bihar into Bengal was levied and prices werc 
forced tip to Save the monopolist from loss*’ 

The internal trade was in the hands of the servants of the Com¬ 
pany and t he profit* Gromit went to enrich its comipt employees rather 
than the Company itself. Great form ties were made by the higher 
servants of the Company. Even die Governor Genera) took part in 
this traffic. Such activities not only pushed out the Indians from tin' 
internal trade, but alio defrauded the producer and the consumer 
by furring the former to sell cheap and the latter to buy dear.* The 
Bengal famine of 1770 was the direct outcome of these mnnopcilistic 
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practices in trade, ”The English manufactured a famine by buying 
up all the rtcr, and refuting to sell it again, except at fabulous 
prices .” 1 

In other v.iy, too, the Company uwl in political power for 
driving out its rival merchants front trade. Thrrr were frequent 
instances '"of the of private merehunts, even Europeans, but 

particularly of those hr longing to Armenians, Mughals, and Gentoos 
iHindus , I wring in consequence of this monopoly, stopped on ihe 
public mad, and by force carried to the freight warehouse”.* * The 
proprietors of these goods were often ‘'obliged, contrary to their 
will, to see their goods shipped on vessels they had not a good opinion 
of and going on voyages whose destination and management were 
■»Tten contrary to tltrdr private scheme* of trade”,* The goods were 
often damaged by being left at out of the way and unfrequented ports 
and were sometimes lost. The Armenians who were the principal 
traders in Bengal for cxjxirts to Persia and Arabia were completely 
mined, their place being taken by the Company and it* servants.* 
Transit and customs duties had bern levied on the inland trade 
even unde; Mughal rule. The British, on rheir acquisition of power 
in Bengal, substantially increased the rales, imposed cusidob duties 
on commodities that had hitherto been exempt and robed new 
tariff and loll barriers. An elaborate mach i ner y of transit and 
customs duties was thus built tip in the country. These unposts 
were instrumental in achieving two important objectives. First 
they outlet! the rivals of the East India Company—the Dutch and 
the French, as alto the Indian mcrthanis—Trom the country's inland 
trade: and secondly , they made a useful addition to the revenues of 
the Company, which were used partly for meeting the military and 
Civil expenses ol the Company and partly in making purchases of 
Indian goods for rapifl to England. .'Vs always happens with high 
protective duties, the two objectives proved somewhat contradic¬ 
tory, for the duties which are high enough to have protective effect 
cannot bring much revenue* 

Ultimately transit duties on the inland trade began to be lowered 
towards the end of the eighteenth century and were finally abolished 
after the Parliamentary' enquiry into East India affairs in JB13. 

1 Min, f.Vtptfcsf ediUi-qt-, Vml 1. }t> 
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>,. fmtj-jh Trade The Englirii at home had ft clear under- 
ii.inding of how the resources of India Wrrr to br used for promoting 
the prosperity of Britain. As early as 1763, the Directors of the East 
India Company had issued instructions desiring that the manufacture 
of rats silk should be encouraged in Bengal and that o! iranufscturrd 
•ilk fabrics should be discouraged, 1 In the same letter, il was recom¬ 
mended dial the silk-winders should be forced to work in. the 
Company’s factories ami prohibited from Marking in their own 
homes. This letter contained the essence of die policy of moulding 
the Indian economy tutu the colonial pattern, the main function of 
which was to buy cheaply raw- turner fob fot the home industries and 
to sell dearly its manufa ctured goods, “This letter", the Select 
Committee of 1783 rightly observed, “contains a perfect plan of 
policy both of compulsion and encouragement w hich must in a very 
considerable degree ppernic destructively to the manufactures oE 
Bengal, lis effects must be to change the whole face of that industrial 
country in order to render it a field of produce of crude materials 
■subservient to the mr.iiufiicturc of Great Britain.“* The plan was in 
accord with die well-established commercial policy of Britain in the 
eighteenth century. As early as 1721, ii was pointed out in the King * 
ipeech that "if by rucouragtetcni i he colonics could be induced to 
produce the naval stores which wm r imported from foreign countries, 
it would not only increase the riches and powers of the nation but by 
employing the colonics in thb useful service would divert them/mm 
tarrying on manu/aeturts which interfered with those of England”.' 1 he 
policy was put through in North America in the fir-4 instance, but 
after the toss of those colonies, Britain tinned to India so that it might 
play the rolr that American colonic hail played in her economy 
before 1776, The aim of turning Indian economy into the classical 
colonial mould was vigorously pursued in the early period of British 
rule. 

Tlie Competny had obtained the monopoly of English made with 
India and China. So long as the Company was, without political 
power in India, the monopoly only operated against the English 
merchants not connected with the Company. With the conquest of 
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India, the Last India tympany acquired the power to exclude rival 
European companies from tho Indian trade. The Dutch anil die 
French were prevented from making purchases <>l Indian 
from lhe Company** territories{ the producers and artisans Ui -' J '• 
prohibited from selling their products to die agents oJ the tion- 
Uritish companies, and the ffomashta) of the Dutch and the French 
companies were often beaten up and molested by the agents cl die 
English Company, it was only in the Chin a trade in opium and tea 
that die other European companies were encouraged to participate, 
but this wai dictated by the necessity of securing the maximum 
quantities of Chinese silver to purchase “investments’ in India. 

With (he appointment of Cornwallis, a '-harp * bans;'- bt 
Fiubcr describes it as "a shift from unregulated to regulated imperia¬ 
lism". “In the last year* of Hus lings we watch Europeans scramble 
to yd their wealth home in any wav they can. In the last years of 
Cornwallis there is a similar scramble for wealth but i< i* tnorr 
orderly." 8 Pitt’s India Act and the administrative reforms cl 
Cornwallis helped considerably to Further the cause of imperialism. 

Changes were taking place which were destined to make die East 
India Company wholly subservient to the State.* Under the dreuin¬ 
stances, the emphasis in the British commercial policy in Indio 
naturally shifted from securing a favourable balance i«r muk together 
with annual remittances of the surplus From India, to on increase m 
the volume of trade by the exploration of the Indian market for t ie 
benefit of the British industry. The Parliamentary probes mode into 
the affaire of die East India Company, at intervals of twentyyears 
beginning from 1773, provided opportunities to the industrialists to 
influence Parliament in formulating England's commercial policy. 
From mi, systematic attempts w ere made to extend the market .or 

British goods io India. , , r 

The value of trade between England and India over the penod of 

twenty years from 1793 to 1813 stood at the average annual figure «f 
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^2 mill i dii. Considering the vast ness o S th r country' and judged by 
the accounts of ks riche* dial had reached England in die eighteenth 
century, ihi* was a poor record- At the time of the revision of die 
Charter in LB 13* therefore, the Company's monopoly came in lor a 
severe attack and the demand for the withdrawal of its trade privi¬ 
leges became insistent* A.i a r^ult of the revision, the Company lost its 
monopoly and Indian trade was thrown open to all Britons* Shortly 
afterwards, the restriction* on the icttiemcnt of British nationals in 
the interior of India were withdrawn md permission was given to the 
British capitalist^ to settle and invest their capital in Ihe cultivali^n tif 
land and in the plantation industries. 

in. tuf. era or laissbz FA®B 

A new era began in the relations between England and India 
with the ending of the monopoly of the Company and the throwing 
open of irade to private enterprise* The withdrawal of the monopoly 
produced a spectacular increase izi British exports to India* From 
£L8 million in 1814. the value of British merchandise imported b* to 
India rose to £4,5 million in 1S29- Even these figures do not adc- 
qimtejy express the extent of the increase which Mr* Crawford des¬ 
cribed as N unparalleled in the history of Commerce 1 for the 
currency in i^l4 showed a depreciation in value of 25 or 26 per cent 
below its standard value, Lf that fact is taken into considers Lion, the 
figure for LB 14 would be reduced lo j£1.4 million, 3 Besides prices in 
]f£J 4 were nigh on account of die French wars: in 182B-29* the price* 
had fallen so their norma! peace-time level, In quantitative terms, 
therefore* the British exports to India during the period of fifteen 
yean must have increased fourfold* This, is home out by die following 
tabic nfincrcasc in the quantity of some of the more important items 
of British exports to India: 3 
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It had bwn confidently assert^ on behalf of ihe E “ l lnd ‘ a 

Company in 1ft! 3 dial "there wws lUde probability either »t mere - 
mg the quantity or of multiplying the number nf commodities >■»_ 
to the consumption of the jxopk of India, and as liuteof augment mg 
(hr amount, or mcreuring the variety t>rarticles which 1-adta could 
famish in exchange". 1 The assertion, so far as India s rapati v ' 
absorb British manufactures was concerned, proved ™8 ' 
face of the vigorous export drive that the British launched during 

the period. 

Change in the stttutur* of India't trade 

One of the most important step* ta * t<rn ll > l* rit,liri io V 

market in India was the imposition of the free trade po ic, ^ 

country at a lime when her industries were on the i cc ltu ‘ 
forced to admit British imports cither free or at nornma _ 
dudes, while Indian manufactures Mummed to hr snbj« c _& 
import duties in Engtad.* Tb. ptfey inmrahajely tore to 
Them was a rapid increase in India's fora.pi trade. The avnrag 
annual value af India's foreign sea-borne wade rose ram • 
era™ (£18.64 millions, ,u Rs. 3S.«J cruses in dm qnmqu esnmna 
IMS-51. The increase over the neat five yearn waa slsll mme msprra- 
sivc. The average annual valne of trade «» to Rs. al.70 e«ca 
which exports accounted for Rs. U6.85 ctores an s 

Rs. 25,85 ctores- . . Bll( 

Otdinarily. expansion in trade is an advantage to « «W“f- » “ 
because of tile radical cisanges iu the slnicturc o ear ’ , 

expansion of trade proved ruinous to Indssm industry,“ 
resulted in the impoverishment of the people. Isom 
principal producer and exporter ofeotmn Warms so ' 

century, India was reduced in l ra3n ufactur«k 

pmatiun of cue of the largest consumers >f d m 

Colton textile, came ,o form dte major *. ^.mpo™ tmt«*<*«£ 
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industrial position of India in tile period or twenty Years from 1814 10 

1835 :* 


Year 

British cotton 
manufactures exported to 
India 

Eadian cotton piece-goods 
imported into Great 
Britain 


(yards) 

(yards) 

1814 

818,208 

1,266,608 

1821 

19,138,726 

534,495 

1828 

42,822,077 

422,504 

1835 

51,777,277 

306,068 


Between 1814 ami 1835, tlm export* of Indian cottons to Ilri tain fell 
from nearly L3 million yard- to a little over 0.3 million yards. Mean¬ 
while, there was a dee line in India's experts to oilier countries as 
well; for instance, the exports to America fell from 13,633 bale- of 
cotton piece-goods to 258 bales in 1829, and Denmark which look 
1,457 bain in 1800 never took more than 150 bales after 1820. 

Not Only did India lose foreign markets for its mam if:<rlures but 
its domestic market was inundated with foreign imports, The follow¬ 
ing table shows the increase in the value of British cotton exports to 
India :* 


in million pounds 


1813 

,, 0-11 

1831 

f-65 

1835 

.. 1-79 

18-10 

,, 3-86 

1845 

.. 4-21 

1850 

,. 5-22 

1855 

,, 5-8+ 

1856 

., 6-30 


in this figure.',i 


Silk .imi woollen fabrics, machinery and metal manufactures were 
die ■>!!]« commodities of import* into India. Competition with 
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imported good* destroyed the Indian industry, deprived the 
cl his income and narrowed dwn the avenues of employment tor 
labour. On the ...ilicr hand, the exports which eatne to consist of raw 
cotton, raw silk, fbodgraim. opium, indigo, and jute denuded t c 
country of her agricultural surplus, raised the pHi ft of raw materia s 
and laid the foundation of future agricultural shortages and famine 
Which held dir country in their grip over the next one hundred years. 
Foreign trade in India was thus an instrument of exploitation ol the 
resource* of the country and of her economic enslavement. 

Henry St, George Tuckeri, George Thompson* and other Engl is t- 
men of their way of thinking nieil the commercial po n y t 
Britain was following in India. ‘ What is the commercial policy , 
wrote Henry St. George Tucker in 1833, “which we have adopted m 
this country in relation to India ? The silk mntiufu ture* an 
piece-goods made of silk and cotton intermixed, bi e long ame. * 
excluded altogether from our markets; and of ht*. part > 10,1 

qticnce of the operation of« duty of 67 per cent but t hh fh tr-nn t.s 
effect of superior machinery, the cotton fabric# which c j^ t0 ‘ 
constituted the staple of India, have not only been disp ■***< 1,1 
countrv but we actually export our cotton manufactures to supp v ■* 
part of the comum prion of our Asiatic possession*. India t* ^ 
reduced from the state or a manufacturing iounin to t at . 
agricultural cmmirv.” 1 T1w East India Company re present 
Parliament in 1840 wain* the import duties in £>■? “'' “ 
good, which discouraged Indian indus.ricJ. But such belated protests 
were of Bide avail, foe the process oi reducing Indiafronsan sn ““* * 
to ,in agricultural country which was a par. of the .mperaU damps 
had, by then, been nciirly completed. 

tv balance or payments 

One obstacle in the way of increasing British =f»rta India rtdl 
remained. If India was to absorb thr ccer.mereas.ng quant.ne. of 
British manufactures, it must be enabled to I”' * ' ,tl ~ 

thins in return for the imports. The balance ‘.I 

no. easy to manage.. The increase in products™, u. Indt. shd no. 
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keep pace with the increase in imports, India's lack of purchasing 
power was proving an obsiadc in the way of pushing forward the sale 
■ ' iirirbh manufactures. In prim 1 pal foreign exchange earning 
industry, cotttm-weaving, had been destroyed and instead of export¬ 
ing cotton piece-good*, Inrfh itself was being flooded with cheap 
machine-made cotton doth. Raw cotton was another commodity 
which it could *cD to England, but die price of Indian cotton wa^ 
higher sand its quality poorer than that of the American cotton / The 
demand for pepper, sugar and cinnamon had also fallen ofl 
r rmsklerahty. 

Beside*, there was si heavy sreevifon in the prices of Indian 
products in the world market so that the terms of trade had fumed 
heavily against the country. 'Hie following table gives iamc idea of the 
extent of the fall in the prices of the principal commodities of export 
from India:* 
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I he fait was attributed to thr withdrawal of monopoly and die 
c*UihlUhmem of free trade with India.- But the major cause appears 
to have been the weakening of the demand for Indian products in 
thr British market. The structure of India'a export trade had under¬ 
gone a radical change. Cotton and silk manufactures, w hich had in tlie 
pa*t formed the bulk of Indian exports, were now the principal 
commodities of import . The demand for raw siJk had declined* while 
taw cotton of India, si* already painted. <mt f was considered to be of 
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inferior quality. Demand tot pepper and sugar had ako fallen on 
area uni of the opening of new sources ot supply. Besides, there was 
the problem of mating payments oftutnual charge* that arose out of 
India's polllical connections with England and which, in the absence 
Of gold arid diver,, had to !xt remitted m the form of commodities. 
Under the circumstance*, it was not surprising that the terms of 
trade moved against India. 

Commenting on the balance of payments situation at the lime nl 
the revision of’hr Company's Charter in IB32, Mr. MackiUflp.statcd 
before the Parliamentarynib-committee, "...very great diffieultie!. 
exist in effecting remittances from India. To illustrate how this 
difficulty operates, I may observe that a great portion of the indigo, 
and also other articles imported during the last two years, have not 
milked here more than I*. 3d. per rupee, while the mini value of that 
coin may be stated al is- 1 l Jd,; andhenceit is that individuals as wed 
as the Company, latterly have effected remittances by bringing home 
silver instead of goods.*" For centuries India had exported its staples 
and other countries had to give gold and silver in exchange. Now the 
tables had been turned; India could give nothing but gold and 
silver tn exchange for its import*. Bui India does not produce gold 
and silver, and us Mr. Mackillop stated, 'this mode of remittance 
from India and China if continued, must check the import of goods 
from this country (England)".* 

Remedies for adsetu balance of payments 

(a) Dtirlupmctit oj agriculture 

One way to solve India’s balance of payments problem and 
provide her with the necessary purchasing power to buy British goods 
was to develop her agricultural resources- Various trade associations 
of England urged before the Parliamentary Select Committee [in 
IB32) that everv effort should be made to develop the agricultural 
resources of the country. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
for instance, staled: "The improvement and increase of the export¬ 
able productions of India would doubtless be a greal good to India 
and, not to India merely, but to this country. The improvement in the 
quality of Indian cotton is an object of paramount importance m the 
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prosperity of cot ion (mmi&cturea of Great Britain so much so that 
every facility should foe afforded to the speedy development of what* 
ever India is capable of accomplishing this The Glasgow 

Chamber of Commerce similarly thought that ^every improvement 
or increase o| the exporEabk productions of India would! tin 
doubt, have that effect (of extending market for British goods in 
India) "V 

In 1840 it had come to be widely recognised that Britain could not 
indefinitely continue to inundate India with her manufactures, unlrti 
die enabled ilifr latter to produce some commodities for exchange. 
Public agitation was set afoot in England for bringing pressure on the 
India Company to develop the agricultural resources of India- 
Ir was suggested that land-rax should be reduced, mean* of irrigation 
be developed* improved varieties of rommertial crops, particularly 
cotton, be introduced, anti i ho raw cotton produced iti India be given 
preference in the import trade of England over raw cotton produced 
in America which furd ceased ?o be an English colony and where 
cotton w as produced with the hdp of slave hi hour, This agitation* »f 
which the dx lectures delivered by George Thompson in 1839 to the 
East India Association 1 ate a typical example* did not achieve much 
in the matter of the development of Indian agriculture or of the 
diversion of the British demand from the American to thr Indian 
produce. But it helped iti exposing the injustices perpetrated by 
England on India and die injury Lhat its policy had caused to 
Indian agriculture. 

Commenting; on the bad quality of Indian cotton and its oa¬ 
st ii Lability for fabricating fine do Eh in tJir British mills, Thompson 
said: 1 hr- -oil ol India lies under a curse. It viewed by the culti¬ 
vator not a source of wealth to himself but the scene of hi* tliunfc" 
lei* toil; from which he must reap a crop not to enrich himself but a 
stranger in the land who claims a proprietary right by virtue of 
conquest and deprives him or the entire surplus produce of hix 
industry. It is hardly surprising that industry languishe.* and the 
march of improvement h stayed* The people are in the condition * f 
serfs; they arc virtually tenants'at-will* They art at the mercy of men 
whose sole aim h the collection of revenue. The maximum tax izjoo 
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heavy to be borne: it never I ms been reached,it never cat) be reached, 
the ryou, tiic cultivators, fall into arrears; they are From that moment 
liable to be crashed by die collector of the district who thinks he deal* 
most mercifully with them, when he takes the last pound of cotton 
or grain of rice and leaves them to Supplicate ‘with bated breath ami 
whispering humbleness* the assistance of the village banker lo enable 
thorn to purchase a liulr to scalier upon ii\t earth and lo en^hh 
them to keep together the bodies and the souls of their beggaf 
families until the next harvest appears .*' 1 What improvement* .Liked 
Thompson, could be expend in Indian agriculture under such 
conditions ? 


(b) Cvlcwsafim ftf India 

As the Government would not esteud protection to agriculture or 
aid to die dcvelopmetti of other productive occupations in. Indiit, 
the remedy that suggested itself to the British manufacturers was the 
colonisation of India and the stimulation of production by *hc settle¬ 
ment of British nationals in die interim of the country, and the 
investment of British capital. The Liverpool East India Committee 
stated before the Parliamentary Select Committee: “We would, m 
particular, suggest that encouragement be given to men el talents, 
particularly acquainted with best modes of raising and improving tire 
different products of India, to settle in the interior of the country i that 
encouragement and protection be given to men til capital u inv 
their property in land by grunts in perpetuity on easy terms; and that 
facilities be afforded for the establishment or a free mierconr^e 
between different parts of the country, by the construction o) bridges 
and roads”* The Gla^ow Chamber of Commerce, similarly, desired 
thar “every encouragement and facility consistent with the safety and 
tranquillity of India will be granted to British subjects going there, 
from who« skill, capital, enterprise, most boidkial 
reasonably be expected 1 *. 1 According to the Manchester Chandurr ol 
Commerce die “obvW measure toincre^ tire products ano trade 
of India was “permitting British subjects to hold land” A I mjunou, 
restrictions be removed”, the Chamber conunued, and latitude 
given lor flic natural operation of British capital, skill, am enterproe 
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in aid of the Fc: iiiili oflhe soil oi Iand die industrious habits and 
peaceable tii.hpo.ii lion of ii* inhabitant*, every tiling will bo done dial 
is requisite,” 1 Holt Mackenzie, when asked to state specifically thr 
advantages to be derived in revenues by the Indian Government 
from the settlement of Europeans in that country, remarked; “I 
consider that every European who settles in am part oF India must 
add omi-ihitig to the revenue; for he will be a profitable consumer, 
that is, he will consume articles capable uF taxation. He will, I should 
hope, greatly improve the mean* oF production, thereby adding 
largely to the general wealth of the country. Mis example will intro¬ 
duce among many or the natives some European In hi is, which arc 
habits ->f greater comfort and expense than native habits: and 
without any change in the habits of the people, the miscellaneous taxes 
must increase with the increase oF wealth, and the more abundant 
production of the objects ol internal and externa! commerce. In the 
unsettled districts, every improvement in agriculture must add to the 
land rent of Gove rnment . To introduce irrigation where it is not now 
practised, is to tender highly productive land that h now compara¬ 
tively un prod ueiivr; and drier the rent of all waste land not specially 
aligned belongs to die Government, there would be immediately, 
or .tl no distant lime, an accession of revenue in all rases in which 
such land, might be brought under Tillage. ! bdrvc intercourse with 
Europeans leads to indulgence in thr use of wine and spirits, which, 
Though it may be lamented on the score of morals, must be beneficial 
ro The revenue; their servants arc generally better clothed, and the 
articles of doihbig bring subject to taxation, that would increase die 
it venue,” 3 Three was, besides, the great political advantage to be 
gained From stationing the nationals of the ruling country in die 
interior, for this would prevent the combination of people against the 
foreign rulers and scotch any intention on their part to revolt. 

The restrictions regarding residence and settlement of Europeans 
in the interior of die country had been removed b 182 J I. During die 
following yeans vigorous attempts were made to encourage the 
penetration of India by British nationals and their capital. Land was 
offered to them either as freehold or on long leases of sixty years for 
purposes of cultivation and the establishment «f plantation industries. 
Transit duties on the inland trade were withdrawn and the 

VjNt 
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whole trade and industry of lndin v, as thrown open to foreign 
enterprise. 

Failurt of iht policy ef cofomiatian 

But India could not be colonised in the sense that America, 
Canada, A us t nib and New Zealand were, (or it was a well-populated 
and hi ('lily developed couni tv, whereas the latter were, at the time 
of icttlnwttti just vast tracts of waste land awaiting development. 

Moreover, Englishmen could not undertake the cultivation of 
mall urips of land in competition with Indian farmers. Hie only 
crops rhat they found suitable for their enterprise were coffee and tea. 
flic rest of the farming business was closed to them because of the 
peculiar agricultural situation in the country. 

Secondly, the climate f India was very different from what an 
Englishman was used to at home. In the early days of British occupa¬ 
tion of India, the death rale among those who came to this country 
was very* high. Dysentery', smallpox, malaria and stomach com¬ 
plaints took a heavy loll of life. Those who escaped death suffered 
deterioration in health at a mult of disease and the rigours of the 
Indian summer. 

Finally, the Europeans could not succeed in competition with the 
Indians in business enterprises located in the interim of the country. 
The people of India are frugal, industrious and intelligent. Once an 
industry was established by a foreigner in the counirv, Indians would 
not lag behind; and their cost of living being lower, they would 
undersell the goods produced by Europeans. This difficulty had been 
foreseen by Munro who, in his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1B13 on East India Affairs, suited: “The people of 
India arc much a nat ion of shopkeepers .us we are oursduet; they 
never lose sight of the shop, they carry it into all their concerns, 
religious and civil; &U their holy places and resorts for pdgri ms, are so 
many fairs for sale of goods of every kind; religion and trade an in 
India sister arts, the one is seldom found in any Iaripr assembly 
williout i he society of the olher. It b this trading disposition o! the 
natives, which induce* me to think it imj>o*ibIc that any European 
traders can long remain in the interior of India, and that they must 
sooner or laier all b*- driven to the coast; what the European trader 
cats and drinks in one month, would make a very decent mercantile 
profit for the Hindoo for twelve; they do not, therefore, meet on equal 
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reran; it h like two persons purchasing in the same mark ft, the one 
pay ini' a high duty, the other paying none .. .it u impossible, there* 
Tore, that he the European; can long carry no the competition upon 
such an unequal rooting; he may for a time with a large capital carry 
on wine new manufacture,, or improve wine old one, such as indigo 
or sugar; the Hindoo will wait iij| he sets die success which follows 
the undertaking; If it U likely to be successful and to be permanent, lie 
nill engage in it and die European mutt quit the field. There can lx 
no doubt, I think, that tills came will in time operate w as to force all 
Europeans to the sea-coast, and 1 can have Little doubt but hereafter, 
when the Hindoos come to correspond directly with the merchants in 
England, that many of ihr agents now settled upon the coast, will, 
from the same enu^e, the superior economy and diligence of the 
Hindoos, be obliged to leave India-*’* 

That subsequent events uwlctl out exactly in accordance with 
these anticipations, speaks highly of the foresight of Monro. The 
British failed to convert India into an English settlement. Their 
capital flowed only into thmr industries and commercial activities 
from which Indian? were excluded on account of the special privileges 
accorded to the British- Tea and coffee plantations, indigo manufac¬ 
ture, shipping, foreign exchange banks and insurance were the main 
objects of attention of foreign capital. Instead of solving, this aggra¬ 
vated the balance of payments problem, Tor it added to the list of 
invisible Imports which had to be paid for by the export of raw 
produce and food-?uifE from India. 

* 

[f ] Dmtofmtnl f>j transport 

The improvement of thr internal means of communication and 
transport and DalheurieS plan for the construction of n network <rf 
railways in India luted well into the British plans of subordinating 
Indian economy to the purposes of Britain. If the products of India 
were to be collected from the interior nod if the consumption of 
British manufactures was to permeate the interior, it was necessary to 
provide cheap and easy means of transport in the country'. The 
construction of railways would have another advantage also; it would 
provide .1 profitable channel of investment for British capital. It is 
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tnn- that the w L .rk of comtmcdon of railways wu token up in right 
t-amrsi --lily after the .idmimstratiou had passed from the Company 
to die British crown, but the policy of the East India Company was 
already priming in that direction. The policy remained the same, 
<aily the pace was quickened after the upheaval of 1857, 

V. TflL DRAIN Of WEALTH 


Tlir feature of I ttdia'i foreign trade which had consequences of a far- 
reaching character for the economy of both India and England was 
the unrequited surplus of exports from India. The East India 
Company adopted the policy of purchasing Indian goods out of the 
revenue collected from Bengal and exporting them to England. The 
pu rchatts were known as “investments”. They constituted the 
"drain” of wmlth from India. According to a statement 1 of the reve¬ 
nues and of Bengal during the first six year* * of the Company's 
administration, the net revenue of the country was £13,066,761 and 
the total expenses £9,027,609, leaving a net balance of £4,039,152* 
which was remitted, in the form of goods to England, But this annual 
unrequited outflow of one-third of the country's net revenue did not 
represent the total drain on the economic resources of Bengal, Vast 
private fortunes were made in India and remitted home by the 
servants of the Company. No account of these remittances ran be 
dfttwn up, hut some idea or its extent may be obtained from the 
figures of exports and imports for the three years itetwerit 1766 
and I76B compiled by Harry Verelst, the then Governor of Bengal.* 
According to these figures, the total imports in the three year- 
amounted to £624,375, while die total exports were valued at 
£5,31 1,250, leaving a balance of £4>686,875 ( or an annual average 
of £1-5 millions. Tire volume of this drain grew steadily over the 
years, In course of time it became a prominent point of attack on 
British rule by the Indian nationalists. 

Opinions with regard to the extent of this drain in the Inter years 
differ. William Digby, after taking into account the transfer of 
treasure on private accounts, together with export surplus appearing 
in official trade statistic, estimates dial “probably between PWy 
and Waterloo a ium of £1,000 million was transferred from Indian 
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hoards to English banks." 5 This gives an average of £ 17.2 million* 
per annum. Professor Fur her, on the basis of figures of trade- tbt ten 
'‘trading seasons", reaches the ronclii.'ioij that "although there can 
be rmdouhi dun j drain of Indian wealth in the sense above defined 
existed, it certainly did not reach vasr proportions. The drain towards 
the West should not he reckoned as exceeding £1 -9 million annually 
during the period 17B3-93." 1 John Strachey thinks that "Professor 
Furber »s nearti Uie mark”, because "he is a recent and American 
investigator with no motive for minimising the figure."* 

In the absence- of ihe necessary data for making exact quantita¬ 
tive measurements, it h prc*i impious tor any one to take sides in the 
controversy' over the precise amount of the annual transfer of funds 
from India to England. If Digby’s estimate appears exaggerated. 
Furber** is surely an under-estimate. For as he himself acknowledges, 
his conclusion lack* the bash of "full and accurate statistics of export, 
and imports for the entire continent. M * fie that as it may, there is 
hardly any question about the fact that as a result of the conquest of 
India by Britain, the foreign trade of India was rendered an instru¬ 
ment of exploitation of the people of India. 


India's loss and England's gain 

The drain of wealth from India was a contributory factor in the 
industrial development of England. Tin- available evidence leaves 
little doubt that the magnificent industrial structure of England 
which began to rise after Pl&ssey was largely built up on the ruins of 
Indian manufactures. There was, according to the British historians 
themselves, a dose relation between die Industrial Revolution in 
England and ihe establishment of British rule in India. 

It was the Indian loot by the East India Company and its servants 
in thr early dap of British rule in Bengal that provided the funds 
which administered the necessary stimulus to industrial production in 
the initial stages id the linliLtlri.il Revolution. 5 Brook* Adwra affirms: 
"the influx of the Indian treasure, by adding considerably to the 
nation 1 * cash capital, not only increased its stock of energy, but 
added much to its flexibility and the rapidity of its movements. 

"Very soon aflrr Plasscy, the Bengal plunder began to arrive in 
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London and the effect appears to hive been instantaneous.- 
Plassry was taught m 1757, and probably nothing has ever equalled 
dir rapidity of thr change that followed. In 1760 die flying shuttle 
appeared, and coal began to replace wood in smelting. In 1764 
Hargreaves invented the spinning-jenny, in 1779 Crompton contrived 
the mule, in 17(15 Cartwright patented the power-loom and, chief of 
all, in 1768 Waits matured the steam engine., .But, though these 
machines served os outlets lor the accelerating movement of time, 
'hey did not cause that acceleration. In themselves inventions are 
passive, many of the most important having Iain dormant for 
centuries, waiting for a sufficient store of force to have accumulated 
to set them working. That store must always lake the shape of money 
ami money not hoarded, but in motion.. .Before the influx of the 
Endian treasure and the expansion of credit which followed no force 
sufficient ibr this purpose existed; ami had Watts lived fifty years 
earlier, he and his inventions must have perished together. 

“Possibly since the world began, no investment has ever yielded 
the pmfit reaped from Lhe Indian plunder, because for nearly fifty 
years Great Britain stood without a competitor." * 1 

From 1694 to I 75? the growth had been relatively slow; Ijetwrcn 
1760 and J f| 13 it was rapid in speed and prodigious in volume. 

Cunningham is not explicit on the sources of finance for the 
industrial Revolution in England, but as regards the reasons why the 
Revolution occurred after 1760 and not before, he supports Brooks 
Adams. Hr writes, “Inventions and discoveries often seem to be 
merely fortuitous; men are apt to regard thr new machinery at the 
outcome of llic special and unaccountable burst of inventive genius 
ui Uir eighteenth century. But-..to point out that Arkwright and 
Watts were fortunate in the fact that times were ripe for them, it not 
to detract from their merits. There had faecu many ingenious men 
from the time of William Lee and I)odo Dudley, but the conditions of 
their day were unfavourable to their success. The introduction ol 
expensive implements, or processes, involves a targe outlay; it is noi 
worthwhile for any man, however energetic, to make thr attempt, 
unless fit has a considerable command of capital, and has access to 
large max Lets. In the eighteenth century these condition* were being 
more and more Trained .” 1 
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On the other hand, it hit' been held in some quarters that it is 
wrong to cal! I his cxpqrt surplus a drain nt wealth. for the payments 
From tndb re presen led the coat of “good' 1 jsrovemment, and peace 
and order that the British gave to India. An for the earlier period the 
testimony of John Strachey, whose ancestors held high posts in India, 
is conclusive. He writes, "But it may be asked, did not Bengal at least 
receive some recompense by way of good government and law and 
order for the tribute thus paid to its conqueror. ? No doubt it did and 
in the fulness of time regular govern mem and law and order were to 
be yl’vaJue. Hut for wmr fifteen years .liter die conquest the fact that 
Bengal was now protected from brine ravaged by its neighbours was 
of no advantage to the unhappy province. For it was now ravaged far 
more systematically by’ its new rulers. No Maratha raid ever devasta¬ 
ted a countryside with the thoroughness with which both the 
Company, and above all, the Company’s servants in their individual 
capacities, sucked dry the plains of Bengal, in fact in their blind rage 
for nitric tun cm, they took more tram Bengali peasants than those 
peasants could furnish and live. And the peasants duly died." 1 

Even the view that the good governiunit and Jaw and order 
established by the British were ultimately of value to the country 
needs qualification, For, the British military and civil administration 
was used more for the benefit of England chan for the development of 
(he resources of India and the enrichment of its people. There C.m 
hr little doubt about the injustice to India involved In these pay¬ 
ments or alxiui the fact that the flow of wealth from India did help 
Britain in the process of her economic development in ihr initial 
stages of the Industrial Revolution.* 

VI. CONCLUSION 

Sir Siam pford Rallies, the English Governor of Java, said of die 
old Dutch Company: "The Dutch Comp an %. actuated solely by the 
spirit Of gain, and viewing their subjects with less regard or considera¬ 
tion than a West India planter formerly viewed a gang upon hi* 
estate, because the latter had paid the pur chas e money of human 
property, which the other had not, employed alt the existing 
machinery of despotism to squeeze from the people their utmost mite 
of contribution, the last dregs of their labour, and thus aggravated the 
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nib of a capricious and semi-barbarous Government, by working k 
with all ihr practiced ingenuity of politicians* * and all the mono- 
policing ^dfishnesa of traders* M| The English Company in India 
followed the ways of her Dutch sisicr in ibe East Indies. 1 It destroyed 
the trade and industry of the country. It started by excluding the 
Indian products from the European markets. It then *broke up the 
Indian handlnom* and destroyed, the spinning wheel" and* finally, 
"inundated (he very mother country of cotton with cor Eons”,* It 
oppressed the wruvm and other artisan* and perpetrated inh uman 
crimes to crtnih the rival producers: instances of thumbs of 
workmen being cut off to prevent them from winding raw silk or 
weaving fine clods were not unknown. Over and above this* the 
British exacted a cruel and unjust annual tribute from India* which 
prevented any accumulation of capital or improvements in agricul¬ 
ture or industry. The productive organisation of India was destroyed 
and the country which was oiu c known for its riches all the world 
over was reduced to a state of poverty* disease* misery 1 and starvation. 

The economic decline of'the tourney was accompanied by a social 
revolution. The village community which fostered cooperative living 
was destroyed* New economic relations based on the Western ideas of 
individual property and enterprise* competition and market economy 
began to prevail, Marx saw in this social revolution a means for the 
fulfilment of man’s ties tiny. “England it is true* in causing a social 
revolution in Hindustan’*, he wrate* “was actuated only by the vilest 
interests and was stupid in her manner of enforcing them. But that 
is not the question. The question is, <ran mankind fulfil its dertmy 
without a fundamental revolution in the social state of Asia ? ft not^ 
whatever may have been the crimes of England the waji the un¬ 
conscious tool of history' in bringing about that revolution. J 

In England* too, the agrarian revolution bad thrown labour out of 
land and increased unemployment, causing great misery anil 
hardship* But the Industrial Revolution which followed* roan 
absorbed the unemployed labourer- in the newly established manu- 
hie Hiring so that the period of unemployment and h.ird' 

ship Vkte cut ^hcru In India, on the other hand, labour was released 
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from industry, but there was no cumparablr development of 
industries or extension of agriculture to absorb that labour. The 
economic development ol the country became an appendage of a 
foreign exploitative system. In India tho human mitering caused 
by the social revolution was incalculably greater Olid much more 
prolonged. 

tK IHfi7. the work of economic revolution had been completed; 
meanwhile new forces bail started the work of reconstruction and tli<- 
establishment of a new order. 'Hue events of that year marked the 
definite close of the old era and the opening of a new chapter tii 
India's history. 
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